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ADVEimSERS 
LOVE  US 


Since  our  Single  Rate  Plan’s  first  blush  last  May, 
we’ve  picked  up  a  sweet  $1,008,730.35  in  additional 
national  advertising! 

Faint  Rate  Card  ne’er  won  fair  advertiser. 

So  we  offered  the  Sun -Times  and  Daily  News— in  combination 
—  from  the  retail  store  rate  card. 

In  the  first  8  months  since  we  introduced  our  bold,  new  Single 
Rate  Plan,  we’ve  added  $1,008,730.35  in  national  schedules. 
We’re  loved  locally,  too— retail  linage  was  boosted  by  1,165,1 15 
lines  during  that  time.  And  we  have  yet  to  tally  up  the  totals  for 
January  and  February! 

Advertisers,  the  feeling  is  mutual. 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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“...brilliant! 

This  auto  campaign 
is  really  on  target” 


but  it  missed 
half  of  Baltimore 


And  it  really  would  have  happened... without  The  News 
American's  217,000  daily  circulation.  More  circulation  than 
any  other  Baltimore  daily  newspaper. 

It’s  a  fact  of  Baltimore  life  that  The  News  American 
covers  44.4%  of  all  metro  households  owning  2  or 
more  cars.  You  should  also  know  that  The  News 
American  reaches: 

42.7%  of  all  households  owning  one  or  more  cars. 
41.3%  of  all  households  owning  cars  purchased  new. 
44.9%  of  all  households  owning  cars  purchased  used. 
Significant?  Vital,  when  you  consider  that  more  than 
half  of  The  News  American’s  readership  is  exclu¬ 


sive.  Homes  that  cannot  be  reached  by  any  other 
daily  newspaper. 

And  it’s  worth  remembering  that  in  Baltimore’s  top 
sales  divisions... with  average  earnings  of  $6,000 
and  more  a  year... The  News  American  is  read  by 
51.2%  of  all  families.  Your  kind  of  people. 

Your  greatest  ads  and  most  creative  campaigns  don’t 
mean  a  thing  until  they’ve  found  the  people  they 
were  made  for.  And  if  you’re  out  to  sell  Baltimore, 
your  basic  buy  is  its  number  one  family  newspaper. 
The  News  American. 

Your  move. 


The  NeM^^^merican 

•ALTIMOWC  - V - ^  HaAWVUANO 

Represented  nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc* 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Tines-Unitn 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

Baltimore  News  American 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Anteles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Pest-Intelligencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


ICertf  Finghtid  Councit  Photo 


IHIS  MESSAGE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
lEADlNG  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (  m  ) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m),  Express  (e),  Telegram  (s) 
ERMONT 

Barrc-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e), 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua  Telegraph  (e) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e). 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e), 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m),  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (e),  Providence  Bulletin  (e), 

Providence  Journal  (m&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 
Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journo-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s), 

Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s),  Torrington  Register  (e), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Skiing’s  fun  (and  profitable,  too)  —  but 
New  England’s  favorite  sport  is  spending! 

Winter  vacationists  beat  a  path  to  New  England  as  soon  as 
the  first  snowflakes  fall.  And  they’re  part  of  an  industry 
that  brings  over  a  billion  dollars  to  the  region.  But  New 
England  makes  much  more  than  snow,  and  provides  the 
nation  with  considerable  more  than  winter  sports. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  about  New  England: 

•  1st  amonq  U.S.  regions  in  per  family  food  sales 

•  2nd  of  U.S.  regions  in  per  household  income  and  sales 

•  New  England  has  over  24,500  manufacturing  plants 

•  Per  capita  income  runs  1 1  %  ahead  of  the  U.S.  average 

and  New  England  produces  .  .  . 

•  1/6th  of  the  nation’s  electronic  equipment 

•  1  /3rd  of  the  nation's  shoes 

•  1/3rd  of  the  nation's  fabricated  plasties 

•  1/2  of  the  nation's  newsprint 

•  4/5th  of  the  nation's  ammunition 

.  .  .  and  some  of  the  nation’s  best  newspapers.  Newspapers 
are  the  only  advertising  medium  that  gives  you  100^ 
coverage  of  the  region,  and  at  the  lowest  cost- 
per-thousand  .  .  .  and  with  a  local  touch. 

Sell  your  products  and  ^  ^ 

services  in  New  England  ^ 

through  these  newspapers.  ^ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

FEBRUARY 


The  Pursuit  of 
Excellence 

The  Ledger-Star  won  the  W.  S. 
Copeland  Memorial  Award  for  the 
second  time  in  a  row,  for  the  third 
time  since  its  inception  by  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association.  It  is  the 
only  three-time  winner  of  this  award 
for  “journalistic  integrity  and  com¬ 
munity  service.” 

The  Virginian-Pilot  won  first 
prizes  for  sports  writing,  feature 
writing,  news-photo  combination 
stories  and  for  women’s  page  writ¬ 
ing;  plus  a  collection  of  second  prizes 
and  honorable  mentions. 

The  photographic  staff  serving 
these  newspapers  won  10  out  of  14 
first  places  in  the  Virginia  News 
Photographers  Association,  three  out 
of  four  first  places  in  the  Virginia 
Press  Association  competition  —  and 
a  camera-bag  full  of  second  prizes 
and  honorable  mentions. 

A  lot  of  achievement  for  one 
year,  1964. 

P.S.  Our  readers  have  rewarded 
us,  too  —  with  circulation  gains. 

Weekday  morning  &  evening,  229,139  .  .  .  Sunday  162,496 


I  ^3ir0mian-|^iJDt 


Ledger- Star 

Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake  and  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 


19-20 — New  York  Pre»  Association,  1 13th  annual  meeting,  Hotel  Syacutti 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

19- 20— Oregon  Press  Conference  (School  of  Journalism,  University  o| 
Oregon).  Eugene. 

20- 21 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic,  La  Salle  Hotak 
Chicago. 

20- 21 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  La 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 22 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotal 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

21-23— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

2 1 - 24— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Manager  CoM 

ference,  Chinook  Hotel,  Yakima,  Wash.  j 

22- Mareh  5— Advertising  Executives  seminar  (under  75,000  circulation), 
American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

23-  Northern  California  and  Southern  California  Controlled  Circulators 
Association,  Burlingame. 

25-26 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  HoteL 
Baltimore,  Md. 

25- 27— PNPA  and  Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Display 
Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

26—  Chesapeake  AP  Association  with  Maryland  and  Delaware  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Baltimore. 

26- 27 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinis, 
Wade  Hampton  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.C. 

28— Carolines  Press  Photographers  Association,  Columbia,  S.C. 

28- March  2— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Inn  of  the  Six  Flags, 
Arlington. 

MARCH 

1 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Hotel  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo. 

2- 3— New  York  State  Publishers  Association-Advertising  Managers  Buraau, 

New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

4- 5 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 

House,  Boston. 

5- 6 — ^Texas  Press  Association  Annual  Mechanical  Conference,  Sam  Houstoe 

State  Teachers  College,  Huntsville. 

8 — Southern  California  Controlled  Circulators  Association,  Rodger  Young 
Auditorium,  Los  Angelos. 

8- 19— Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar  (over  50,000  circula¬ 

tion),  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

13- 14— Northwest  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington, 
Minneapolis. 

14 —  Southern  Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors,  Hotel  Langenfeld,  Centralia. 
14-16— SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Texas, 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

l8-2(^Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pittsburgh  Hil¬ 
ton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

18- 20— North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association.  Longview.  Tex. 

19 -  United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Portland-Hilton  Hotel, 
Portland.  Ore. 

20 -  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  Conference, 
Marion  Hotel,  Salem,  Ore. 

21- 23 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- 26 — ^Women's  Pago  Workshop,  Penney-Missouri  Journalism  Awards, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

25-27 — National  Editorial  Association  Government  Relations  Workshop, 
Willard  Hotel.  Washington,  D.C. 

27 —  Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

29- April  9 — ^Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  seminar,  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

APRIL 

1-3 — Pennsylvania  Editors'  Seminar,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 
4-5 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick-Fort 
Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

4- 6 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Penn-Harris  Hotel, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

5- 7 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives,  Eden-Roc 

Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

9-  1 (V— Louisiana  Press  Association,  Royal  Orleans  Hotel,  New  Orleans, 
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His  window  offers  a  view 
of  "history . . .  intrigue . . .  power" 


When  the  Los  Angeles  Times  opened  its  own  newsgathering  operation  in  London— 15th  of 
its  exclusive,  world-circling  bureaus— Pulitzer  Prize  reporter  Gene  Sherman  accepted  a 
challenging  new  assignment.  "No  other  city  offers  so  broad  a  window  on  the  world  as  this  one, 
steeped  in  history,  privy  to  intrigue,  crossroads  of  power,"  he  wrote  upon  establishing  the 
bureau.  "If  the  view  is  sometimes  violent,  it  is  softened  by  that  curious  British  amalgam  of 
tolerance,  reserve  and  permissiveness.  Here,  fortified  by  a  panoramic  concept  of  time,  the 
policy  of  non-panic  is  paramount." 

Gene  Sherman's  career  with  The  Times  dates  from  1936.  From  general  assignments,  he 
rose  to  a  brilliant  span  of  years  as  a  court  and  crime  reporter.  World  War  II  saw  him  covering 
operations  at  Peleliu,  Leyte,  Manila,  Okinawa.  Special  assignments  have  taken  him  to 
Europe,  South  America  and  Alaska.  His  graphic  and  constructive  series  on  the  narcotics 
problem  earned  a  Pulitzer  Gold  Medal  for  The  Times.  Now  his  London  window  offers 
Western  America's  largest  newspaper  audience— and  the  audience  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times/Washington  Post  News  Service— a  penetrating  view  of  an  old  and  respected  ally. 

Gene  Sherman  is  outstanding  as  a  reporter  who  is  doing  things,  going  places  in  his  field. 
His  job  is  to  help  readers  to  know  and  understand,  a  task  to  which  his  remarkable  talent, 
ability  and  perception  are  skillfully  applied  every  day. 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


Represented  Nationetiy  by:  Cresmer.  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbet.  Inc. 


TEST  HAPPY 
and  MAT  MAD 

Not  once,  not  twice,  but  every  day,  we  test  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  Certified  Dry  Mats.  The  exact  weight  must  be 
there,  the  moisture  content  just  right,  the  hundred 
other  details  necessary  to  earn  the  brand  name. 
Certified.  Why  are  we  so  test-happy  and  mat-mad? 
Let  the  men  who  handle  Certified  in  the  shop  tell 
you:  "They're  easier  to  handle  .  .  .  they  keep  im¬ 
pressions  longer  .  .  .  they  never  give  us  any  trouble. 
.  .  .  The  reproduction  is  sharp  and  clear  and  brings 
compliments  from  our  customers."  Yes,  we're  test 
happy,  all  right.  We  know  you  expect  us  to  be! 


A  CERTIFIED  Dry  Mat  for  every  need! 

Syndicate  Newspaper 

for  job  woi1(  for  full-page  reproduction 

Blue  Ribbon  and  Silvertone 
for  quality  baked  work 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 
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COLUMNISTS  COLLECT  all  sorts  of  goofy  mail.  Bill  Wild 
hack,  “Don’t  Quote  Me”  columnist  for  the  India  lapolis 
News,  reported  receipt  of  an  official-looking  letter  on  stationery 
of  “County  (ieneral  Hospital”  with  this  message:  “As  the 
result  of  a  recent  study  of  our  birth  records,  we  have  uncovered! 
some  very  unusual  information  that  we  feel  should  be  (  ailed! 
to  your  attention  immediately.  You  must  realize  that  lespite 
infinite  precautions  on  the  part  of  our  staff,  there  is  ilwavs 
that  one-in-a-million  chance  for  human  error.  Unfoi Innately 
some  years  ago  your  birth  records  were  involved  in  just  such 
an  error  and  we  feel  it  our  responsibility  to  inform  you  of 
these  findings.  Your  name  is  really  Albert  Schweitzer  and 
at  the  moment  you  are  supposed  to  be  in  Africa.” 

The  Tape  That  Was 

If  your  newspaper’s  Iiyplienalion 
And  its  erratic  punctuation 
Have  you  in  a  state  of  consternation 
Victory’s  been  won  by  automation! 

— W.  Lowrie  Kay,  Tucson 

Z.  E.  Rowe  calls  his  column  in  the  Estancia  Valley  (N.  M.) 
Citizen  “The  Mark  of  ZERO.”  .  .  .  Editor  Paul  Jones,  Houiin^ 
Green  (Ohio)  Daily  Sentinel-Tribune,  writes  that  an  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  reporter  included  in  a  news  item:  “The 
program  will  be  a  great  statesman’s  life  with  a  former  Girl 
Stater.”  .  .  .  The  Fremont  (Ohio)  News  Messenger  headed  it: 
“GOPeace  BLISSful.”  .  .  .  The  Middletown  (Ohio)  Jnurml\ 
headed  a  story  about  an  Ohio  girl  going  to  Hell,  Mich.,  to 
marry  a  Missouri  man:  “Please,  Don’t  Ask  Why  in  Hell.”  .  .  . 
Heady  head  in  Washington  Star:  “Russian  In  5  Easy  Steppes.”! 

.  .  .  Managing  Editor  Bill  H.  Thompson,  Paris  (Tex.)  News! 
was  honored  by  the  local  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  with 
its  “Boss  of  the  Year  Award.”  .  .  .  Robert  Markle’s  interview 
with  a  groundhog  was  featured  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  News  with  picture  of  a  sunglass- 
wearing  groundhog  and  headline:  “Groundhog:  ‘Hogwash’”.  R 

Gossip  Columnists  Soliloquy 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  beh«tld 
A  happening  I  have  foretold. 

But  it  leaps  down  when  I  have  spied 
One  not  just  what  I  prophesied. 

—Tom  Pease 

—W.  Lowrie  Kay,  Tucson,  writes:  “Anent  copy  editors  beina 
head-shrinkers  (your  column  of  Jan.  23)  :  Tlie  fellow  who  niusl|{ 
write  a  1/36  on  a  story  about  the  Flintstone  Family  will  certainly 
have  to  hit  rock  bottom.  Antidisesiablishmentarily  yours.”  .  •  • 
Music  Editor  S.  Cordon  Capper,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  writes: 
’’This  anachronism  appeared  on  AP’s  pink  wire  in  a  story  with  a 
Moscow  dateline:  ’Stravinsky  left  the  Soviet  Union  before  tlw 
Bolshevik  Revolution  in  1917.*  A  neat  trick,  indeed.”  .  .  .  Harris- 
Intertype  Corporation  headed  a  news  release:  “Chinese  Timet 
Converts  To  Save  Face.”  (The  paper  is  in  San  Francisco)  . 
Cypress,  111.,  has  264  inhabitants,  each  of  whom  must  be  a 
news-maker,  because  Mrs.  Carmen  Hall,  local  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent,  recently  saw  two  and  one-half  columns  of  her  “Cy¬ 
press  News”  appear  in  print— ^7  items,  almost  1,800  words. 

Robert  L.  Chase,  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver: 

“I  say  that  the  reporter  who  engaged  in  either  of  these 
offenses  (mob  reporting  and  sheer  bad  taste)  has  not  been 
properly  trained  for  his  job  or  is  not  properly  backed  by 
his  publication.  Reporters — one  or  a  hundred — will  press  offi¬ 
cials  to  the  limit  in  covering  a  major  news  break.  But  they 
also  know  the  ground  rules  and  it  has  been  my  experience 
they  know  how  to  follow  them  closer  than  some  of  the  over- 
zealous  and  overwhelmed  officers.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


A.  J.  RUMOSHOSKY 

Director,  Marketing  Division 
American  Petroleum  Institute 


. . .  as  one  of  ten  test  markets  only 
after  careful  consideration  of  many 
other  markets. 


Our  Experience  With  the  Test  Confirmed 
That  We  Had  Made  a  Good  Choice. 


The  Harrisburg?  Patriot-News  Was 
Particularly  Helpful  With  Outstanding 
Merchandising  Cooperation.” 


DAILY  120,499  — SUNDAY  161.615 


METRO  AREA  —  391,600 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 
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editorial 

President  and  Press 

From  the  tone  of  pieces  that  Washington  reporters  wrote  following 
attendance  at  President  Johnson’s  hastily  called  news  conference 
Feb.  4 — the  first  one  with  advance  notice  since  last  July  24 — it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  relations  between  the  “working  press”  and  the  White 
House  are  fast  deteriorating.  The  President’s  propensity  to  hit-and-run, 
surprise  and  quick  question-and-answer  sessions  keeps  the  reporters 
off-balance  and  they  don’t  like  it.  Now%  more  than  ever,  they  are  letting 
their  grievances  become  a  matter  of  public  knowledge. 

Not  only  is  the  President  obviously  bored  with  the  chore  of  meeting 
the  press  en  masse,  he  shows  pique  when  reporters  prod  him  with  such 
questions  as  why  he  didn’t  send  the  Vice  President  to  Sir  Winston 
Churchill’s  funeral?  He  was  downright  sarcastic  when  he  replied  that 
he  was  “glad  to  have  the  press’  reactions  on  the  protocol  involved  in 
connection  with  funerals.” 

Some  ref)orters  have  brought  into  the  open  their  suspicion  that  the 
President  “overhears”  their  questioning  of  Press  Secretary  George 
Reedy  and  often  “buzzes”  him  in  “imperious  tones”  during  a  briefing. 
It’s  unbecoming  the  Presidency  to  resort  to  “bugging”  in  the  “Big 
Brother  is  watching  you”  tradition. 

If  President  Johnson  has  a  better  plan  in  mind  for  executing  his 
duty  of  answering  reporters’  questions  on  a  regular  basis,  let  him  speak 
up  and  give  it  a  try.  The  Great  Society  he  advocates  will  never  flourish 
without  an  amicable  sharing  of  the  responsibility  to  keep  the  people 
informed. 

Contract  Publicity 

A  “crisis  atmosphere”  is  developing  again  in  the  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  between  publishers  of  New  York  City’s  daily  newspapiers  and 
the  dozen  craft  unions  and  the  Guild,  although  talks  have  been  going 
on  since  last  summer. 

It  seems  to  lie  the  nature  of  collective  bargaining  to  thrive  under 
threats  of  strik;  or  shutdown  and  usually,  as  happiened  in  New  York 
two  years  ago,  the  public  is  caught  uninformed  of  the  cause  when 
suddenly  there' are  no  newspajrers  on  the  stands  or  the  front  doorsteps. 

But  that  can’t  happen  here  this  year  because  there  has  never  been  a 
period  of  publisher-union  bargaining  that  has  been  so  meticulously 
rejxrrted  in  the  daily  press.  Even  now,  more  than  six  weeks  before  the 
crucial  deadline  of  Slarch  30,  readers  are  being  told  of  the  publishers’ 
offer  of  a  $10.50-a-week  wage  increase  in  a  three-year  contract  proposal. 

That  could  mean,  if  it  were  spread  across  the  board  for  all  news- 
pajK-r  workers,  an  additional  publishing  cost  of  $10  million  a  year 
in  the  third  year.  Yet  Bertram  Powers,  the  leader  of  the  printers’  union, 
flatly  rejected  the  offer  and  threw  down  the  gauntlet  for  a  fight  on 
pay  and  other  issues  that  could  lead  to  another  deadlock. 

\Ve  strongly  recommend  that  in  these  final  hours  of  give-and-take 
the  negotiations  be  continued  in  the  fish  bowl. 

Open-Meeting  Laws 

HU  E  THE  legal  {xiints  of  the  Tennessee  Senate’s  exclusion  of  Nash- 
^  ville  I'ennessean  rejxriters  from  press  seats  in  the  chamber  are 
thrashed  out  in  the  courts,  the  extreme  act  of  retaliation  should  inspire 
a  renewal  of  efforts  to  have  state  legislatures  enact  the  Right  to  Know 
ojx;n-meeting  laws.  It  would  be  well,  too,  to  take  a  second  look  at  the 
law’s  now  on  the  books  to  see  that  they  prohibit  “executive  sessions” 
whose  only  pur|K)se  is  an  illegitimate  one  of  hiding  public  business 
from  the  news  media. 
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Rttw  down  thine  ear,  and  hear  the  icorit 
of  the  wi»e,  and  apply  thine  heart  unto 
my  knowledge.  Proverbs  22,  17. 
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SENATE  ACTION  STUPID 

(From  the  NathviHe  Banner) 

Two  vrongs  do  not  make  a  right, 
whether  it’s  a  newspaper  aberration,  a 
legislative  boner,  or  identical  twins  in 
that  rc.'pect  —  the  one  in  stupid  retalia¬ 
tion  for  the  other.  The  august  State 
Senate  should  be  aware  that  it  cannot 
tenably  l  edress  a  monkeyshine  by  engag¬ 
ing  in  a  piece  of  jackassery  all  its  own. 

The  constitutional  authority  of  one  of 
its  committees  to  hold  a  closed  session 
was  not  in  serious  jeopardy,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  reporter’s  sit-in-threat.  There 
always  are  eager-beavers  itching  to  be 
publicly  scratched.  The  reference  in  no 
sense  mixes  a  metaphor  —  for  in  the 
chain  of  episodes  mentioned  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  all  three  species  got  into  the 
,  act.  .  .  . 

I  r  f  Following  the  frustrated  attempt  at 
STAT^  reportorial  martyrdom,  the  Senate,  sit¬ 
ting  as  a  whole,  if  it  so  desired,  could 
'  have  censured  the  newspaper  at  which 
it  was  offended. 

naii.i  What  the  Upper  House  did  was  some- 
thing  else  —  adopting  a  resolution  deny- 
in?  access  to  the  Senate  floor  to  all  rep- 
I  29 1  resentatives  of  that  newspaper.  And  in 
that  something-else  it  hasn’t,  in  the  Ban¬ 
ner’s  judgment,  a  legal  leg  to  stand  on. 
That  is  an  act  of  blundering  idiocy,  and 
^  grotesque  reprisal,  both  infantile  and  in¬ 
tolerable. 

!  *  *  « 

IjVYTMAKERS  in  wrong 

(From  the  Memphis  Commercial 
tur«  I  Appeal) 

iman  The  Tennessee  Senate,  in  voting  21 
to  5  to  ban  from  its  floor  all  representa- 
’•  tives  of  a  Nashville  newspaper,  displays 
rt  E|  a  dismaying  misconception  of  its  role 
^  and  that  of  the  press. 

Newspapermen  are  there  to  represent 
,  ^  the  public.  When  the  state  senators,  in- 
dividually  or  collectively,  seek  to  ban  re¬ 
porters  or  a  particular  newspaper,  they 
are  violating  the  law  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution. 

There  are  avenues  of  redress  in  the 
civil  courts  whenever  the  press  distorts 
Yorlk  news  to  the  injury  of  any  member  or 
2121  group.  Rut  when  legislative  power  is 
arbitrarily  used  in  this  high-handed  way 
it  can  lead  only  to  excesses  the  lawmak¬ 
ers  will  regret. 

We  do  not  presume  to  pass  on  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  any  newspaperman  or  any  news- 
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paper.  We  do  say  when  any  public  official 
—  administrative,  legislative  or  even 
judicial  —  tries  to  exclude  the  people’s 
representatives  from  the  people’s  busi¬ 
ness,  he  is  headed  in  the  wrong  direc¬ 
tion.  The  pitfalls  are  many.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  sense  of  fair  play  is  sure  to  prevail 
whether  the  Tennessee  Senate  believes 
it  or  not. 

History’s  highways  are  lined  with  the 
bleached  bones  of  officials  who  forgot 
that  they  achieved  office  by  the  sufferance 
of  the  people.  The  people  will  not  permit 
their  government  to  hide  behind  closed 
doors. 

*  *  a 

AN  INDEFENSIBLE  ACTION 

(From  the  Chattanooga  Times) 

The  Nashville  Tennessean,  which  has 
been  in  conflict  with  the  Tennessee  Sen¬ 
ate’s  rules,  has  been  barred  from  the 
floor  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 

But  the  senate  has  made  a  grievous 
error. 

The  refusal  of  Reporter  Kovach  to 
leave  a  committee  brought  out  the  un- 
willingrness  of  certain  senators  to  have 
their  votes  recorded  on  a  decades-long 
need:  legislation  to  prevent  the  shaking 
down  of  state  employes  for  governors’ 
and  others’  campaigns. 

As  every  Capitol  newsman  contends, 
such  rules  are  wrong.  To  deny  the  pub¬ 
lic,  through  the  press,  access  to  non¬ 
security  legislative  deliberations  is  in¬ 
excusable.  Claims  of  “irresponsibility” 
by  a  minority  of  reporters  are  nothing 
but  a  cover  for  a  desire  to  avoid  what 
might  be  unfavorable  publicity. 


W»«lcly  Editor  .  28  Such  a  claim,  by  Speaker  Maddux, 
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would  not  be  upheld  by  any  court  in  the 
land  as  the  sole  basis  for  exclusion  from 
any  public  hearing. 

And  whatever  the  merits  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  about  committee  hearings,  to  bar 
one  newspaper  from  the  senate  floor  is 
something  quite  distinct.  It  has  no  con¬ 
stitutional  or  legal  basis. 

If  the  Nashville  Tennessean  can  suffer 
total  exclusion  from  the  senate  floor  dur¬ 
ing  this  session,  which  newspaper  will 
the  chamber  bar  next? 

*  «  » 

EXCESSIVE  ZEAL 

(From  the  Johnson  City 
Press-Chronicle  ) 

When  a  representative  of  the  Tennes¬ 
sean  refused  to  leave  an  executive  (se¬ 
cret)  session  .  .  .  the  issue  of  freedom 
of  the  press  is  not  as  clearly  drawn  as 
it  might  be.  For  the  conduct  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  is  motivated  almost  entirely  by 
its  excessively  zealous  opposition  to  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  about  the  Clement 
administration. 

.  .  .  The  Senate  majority  is  not  as  in¬ 
terested  in  the  sanctity  of  its  rules,  par¬ 
ticularly  one  purporting  to  permit  secret 
sessions  of  committees,  as  it  is  in  strik¬ 
ing  a  blow  at  a  troublesome  and  persist¬ 
ent  critic. 

«  *  * 

CHILDISH  TANTRUM 

(From  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar) 

The  public  could  not  possibly  attend 
all  meetings  of  the  persons  it  has  elected 
to  handle  its  business.  It  has  to  depend 
on  newspaper  reporters  to  be  its  eyes 
and  ears.  .  .  . 

We  hope  the  21  senators  who  put  on 
this  childish  tantrum  reconsider  and 
take  themselves  out  of  the  ridiculous 
liosition  they  voted  themselves  into.  They 
can  do  so  by  rescinding  this  resolution, 
which  is  so  out  of  tune  with  democratic 
principles. 

Short  Takes 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  swearing-in 
ceremony,  as  both  women  were  watching 
their  husbands  admiringly,  Mrs.  Johnson 
gave  Mrs.  Humphrey  a  small,  happy  jug. 
—  Aubuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune. 

• 

Prince  Charles  solemnly  followed  his 
mother’s  lead  as  she  bowed  to  the  heads 
of  state  facing  her  at  right  ankles.  — 
New  York  Journal- American. 

• 

Senator  Kennedy  made  a  light  speech, 
quipping  about  baseball  and  sports  in 
general  without  ever  presenting  a  strong 
massage.  —  New  York  Daily  News. 

• 

He  is  a  very  pessimistic  writer  like  all 
of  the  avant  garden.  —  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Cou  rier-Express. 

• 

He  had  his  girl  fried  and  there  would 
be  the  price  of  the  bus  and  logings  and 
skiing  and  food  and  booze.  —  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe. 
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©The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
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“We  knew  when  we  subscribed  that  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service  would  be  a  good  source  of 
backgrounders.  But  it  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
find  that  night  in  and  night  out  we  could  also 
count  on  from  one  to  two  exclusives— generally 
of  page-one  caliber. 

“Two  other  pluses  are  James  Reston  and  Arthur 
Daley.  They  have  the  kind  of  personal  style  that 
causes  reader  talk.  In  fact, 
ever  since  we  subscribed 
to  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service,  reader  and  B 
advertiser  response  have 
been  particularly  heavy—  ^  ^ 

way  beyond  all  our  expec- 
tations.”— Charles  0.  Kil-  / 

Patrick,  executive  editor, 

San  Antonio  Express.  V 


The  San  Antonio  Express  serves  a  highly  diversified 
audience  in  Texas  and  northern  Mexico.  And  it  does  it 
with  only  two  wire  services.  Because  one  of  them  is  The 
New  York  Times  News  Service.  Find  out  how  it  can  serve 
your  readers'  interest,  too.  Just  dial  (Area  code  212) 
556-7089.  Or  write  R.  R.  Buckingham,  Editor-Manager, 
The  New  York  Times  News  Service,  229  West  43d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 
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Tenn.  Lawmakers’ Authority 
To  Exclude  Press  Challenged 


U.S.  Judge  Weighs  Injunction 
Against  Punitive  Resolution 


I 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Federal  Judge  William  E. 
Miller  is  holding  the  Senate  of 
the  Tennessee  Legislature  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  order  which  prohibits 
it  from  excluding  S'ashville 
TentunHcan  reporters  from  the 
floor. 

After  hearing  arguments  Feb. 
10  on  an  application  to  make  the 
injunction  permanent,  Judge 
I  Miller  extended  the  temporary 
restraint  until  Feb.  21.  He  said 
]  the  matter  was  of  such  con- 
j  sequence  it  deserved  “the  care- 
:  ful  attention  of  the  court.” 

t  Under  attack  was  a  resolution 
barring  Tennessean  reporters 
specifically  from  the  floor  of  the 
I  Senate.  It  was  adopted  after 
I  Bill  Kovach,  a  reporter  for  the 
I  newspaper,  refused  to  leave  a 
I  closed  committee  meeting. 

Judge  Miller,  who  heard  the 
appeal  of  Tennessean  Repre- 
.sentatives  for  an  injunction,  em¬ 
phasized  that  he  was  not  ruling 
on  the  right  of  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittees  to  conduct  executive 
.sessions.  He  was  concerned  only 
with  the  resolution  which  barred 
j  all  agents  of  the  Tennessean 
1  from  the  Senate  floor, 
j  Sitting  beside  Judge  Miller 
1  in  an  “advisory”  capacity  was 
Federal  Judge  Fred  Gray  Jr. 

Henry  Hooker,  a  Tennessean 
I  Attorney,  said  the  action  of  the 
Legislature,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
i  could  reach  out  and  embrace  all 
I  news  media.  “What  newspaper? 
j  What  TV  reporter?  What  Radio 
reimrter  will  be  next?”  he  asked. 

Could  Work  in  Gallery 

Tennessee  Attorney  General 
George  F.  McCanless,  speaking 
for  Senate  speaker  Jared  Mad¬ 
dux  and  the  sergeants-at-arms 
named  as  defendants,  ai'gued 
that  the  resolution  only  barred 
the  newspaper’s  representatives 
from  the  floor  of  the  chamber 
^  and  not  from  the  gallery. 


Resolutions  introduced  and  ma¬ 
chine-punched  records  of  roll- 
call  votes.  Mr.  McCanless  ad¬ 
mitted  that  such  facilities  would 
not  be  available  in  the  gallery 
but  argued  that  the  resolution 
did  not  constitute  unreasonable 
punishment. 

“If  Nashville  Tennessean  re¬ 
porters  don’t  have  to  obey  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  why  should 
anyone  else  have  to  obey  them?” 
he  asked. 

ASNE  Inlervenes 

The  American  Society  of 
Newspapers  Editors  appeared 
as  friend  of  the  court,  in  sup- 
l)ort  of  the  Tennessean.  At¬ 
torney  William  R.  Glendon  said 
the  Senate  had  “Gone  too  far” 
and  he  called  the  action  “arbi¬ 
trary,  unwarranted  and  unrea¬ 
sonable  discrimination.” 

“In  attempting  to  impose 
sanctions  on  this  newspaper 
they  have  imposed  sanctions  on 
the  i)ublic,”  he  argued.  “I  don’t 
think  a  reporter  should  have  to 
lean  over  a  balcony  to  get  the 
news.  The  public  is  entitled  to 
the  l)est  news  and  the  best  re¬ 
porting.” 

Another  argument  offered  by 
Tennessean  Lawyers  was  that 
the  clause  in  the  resolution 
maintaining  the  ban  until  the 
paper’s  publisher  Amon  Carter 
Evans  agreed  to  abide  by  Senate 
rules  was  unlawful  “prior  re¬ 
straint.”  It  was  argued  that 
such  “restraint”  would  be  im¬ 
posed  on  the  Tennessean  and 
not  on  other  news  media  and 
therefore  was  discriminatory. 

The  Tennessean  contended 
that  the  resolution  violated  the 
newspaper’s  rights  to  freedom 
of  the  press  and  equal  protection 
under  the  law,  as  provided  by 
the  U.S.  and  State  Constitu¬ 
tions. 

CloM'd  Meeting  Ket>uiiied 

The  paper’s  Lawyers  further 
argued  that  the  exclusion  from 
the  Senate  floor  was  an  “uncon¬ 
stitutional  punishment”  without 
a  hearing. 


A  number  of  Senators  were 
in  the  courtroom. 

Several  hours  later,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  local  government  committee 
again  met  in  executive  session. 
Mr.  Kovach  tofd  the  committee 
that  “upon  the  advice  of  coun¬ 
sel”  he  was  leaving,  but  only 
under  “stringent  protest.”  Other 
reporters  also  left  the  room. 

The  resolution  was  passed  as 
retaliation  against  the  Tennes¬ 
sean  after  Bill  Kovach  refused 
to  leave  the  meeting  of  a  Senate 
committee  which  attempted  to 
go  into  “executive”  (closed) 
session. 

Newspaper  editorials  through¬ 
out  the  .state  roundly  condemned 
the  legislators  for  their  action. 
A  few  also  criticized  the  Ten¬ 
nessean’s  tactic  in  bringing  the 
issue  to  a  showdown. 

Clu!M‘d  Sessions  Defended 

Executive  sessions  have  been 
used  for  votes  on  bills  by  Ten¬ 
nessee  legislative  committees  for 
years.  Though  the  practice  is 
regularly  attacked  by  the  press, 
lawmakers  have  defended  it  on 
two  grounds:  the  right  of  the 
Legislature  to  make  its  own 
rules,  and  a  section  of  the  State 
Constitution  that  provides  that 
the  doors  of  each  house  and  of 
the  committees  of  the  whole 
shall  be  kept  open,  unless  w'hen 
the  business  shall  be  such  as 
ought  to  be  kept  secret.” 

The  present  controversy  was 
stirred  when  the  Tennessean 
instructed  its  reporters  to  as¬ 
sert  their  “constitutional  rights” 
and  “politely  refuse”  to  leave 
any  committee  meeting  going 
into  executive  session. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  Local 
Government  Committee,  which 
had  adopted  a  rule  to  close  its 
meetings  for  all  votes,  met  to 
consider  a  bill  restricting  poli¬ 
tical  activity  by  state  employes. 
When  the  vote  came  up,  the 
chairman  announced  that  the 
committee  would  go  into  execu¬ 
tive  session,  and  several  re¬ 
porters  left. 

Bill  Kovach,  who  regularly 
covers  the  Senate  for  the  Ten¬ 
nessean,  told  the  committee  he 
was  under  instructions  to  re¬ 
main  until  physically  removed. 


After  several  minutes  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  chairman  sent  for  a 
sergeant-at-arms.  Before  one 
could  be  found,  however,  the 
committee  adjourned  without 
voting  on  the  bill  or  ejecting 
anyone. 

The  next  day  the  Senate 
passed  by  a  21-5  vote  resolution 
No.  9  (five  senators  did  not  vote, 
two  were  absent).  It  called  Mr. 
Kovach’s  action  “defiance”  and 
banned  all  Tennessean  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Senate  floor 
until  the  newspaper’s  publisher 
ordered  them  to  “abide  by  the 
rules  of  this  body.” 

Adoption  of  the  resolution  was 
the  last  item  of  business  on  that 
day,  and  the  Senate  adjourned 
without  any  attempt  to  remove 
Mr.  Kovach. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Kovach  and 
four  other  Tennessean  staff 
members  were  turned  away  from 
the  Senate  door  by  the  chief 
sergeant-at-arms.  Reporters  for 
other  papers  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  were  admitted. 

Inside,  a  senator  who  had 
been  absent  the  previous  day 
called  Resolution  No.  9  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  introduced  a 
motion  to  rescind  the  ban.  A 
vote  on  his  motion  was  delayed 
until  after  a  weekend  recess. 

During  the  weekend.  Judge 
Miller  issued  a  temporary  order 
prohibiting  enforcement  of  the 
resolution  for  five  days. 

With  the  restraining  order  in 
effect,  Mr.  Kovach  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  his  regular  seat 
at  Monday’s  session.  At  that 
session,  the  motion  to  rescind 
Resolution  No.  9  was  tabled  and 
by  a  17-11  vote  the  matter  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  federal 
court. 

‘Unreasonable  Kesiraini’ 

The  court  action  was  brought 
by  Bill  Kovach  and  Tennessean 
Newspapers  Inc.  against  Sena¬ 
tor  Jared  Maddux,  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  Mickey  McGuire  and  12 
others.  The  complaint  alleged 
the  exclusion  resolution  was  “an 
unreasonable  prior  restraint 
upon  the  plaintiffs’  freedom  of 
the  press  and  freedom  of 
speech”  and  violated  the  First 
and  14th  Amendments  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  sections 
of  the  Tennessee  Constitution. 

“There  was  no  reasonable 
basis  for  discriminating  against 
them,”  the  plaintiffs  alleged. 

Judge  Miller’s  temporary 
order  declared  that  “denial  of 
access  to  the  press  section  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  chamber 
and  the  source  of  news,  even 
though  temporary,  and  even 
though  it  should  occur  while 
the  Senate  is  taking  remedial 
action,  is  inherently  irreparable 
not  only  to  the  plaintiffs  but  to 
the  public  itself.” 

(Contimied  on  pnye  16) 


In  the  Legislature,  reporters 
normally  sit  at  a  row  of  desks 
in  front  of  the  chief  clerk,  where 
they  are  provided  with  tele¬ 
phones,  copies  of  all  Bills  and 
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Tennessean  Reporter  Says: 
‘We  Fight  Pattern  of  Secrecy’ 


Blocks  Thrown  at  Effort  to  Tell 
Major  Story  in  State  Gk>vernment 


By  Bill  Kovach 

ISathrille  Tennessean  staff  reporter 


The  84th  General  Assembly 
was  only  four  days  old  and  the 
Senate  had  still  not  organized 
because  of  a  deadlock  in  the 
speakership  race  when  an  effort 
was  made  to  take  the  matter 
behind  closed  doors — away  from 
the  public  view. 

At  the  time  I  was  sitting  in 
my  regularly  assigned  seat  in 
the  press  area  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  along  with  other 
reporters  and  photographers. 

We  all  reacted  the  same  way, 
the  way  any  reporter  does  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  take  the 
public’s  business  into  secret  ses¬ 
sion.  One  of  the  other  reporters 
voiced  our  collective  thoughts: 
“My  God,  Let’s  don’t  start  this 
secret  business  already.’’ 

This  move  was  immediately 
defeated  by  the  senators  them¬ 
selves.  That  early  in  the  ses¬ 
sion  there  were  still  a  majority 
of  the  senators  who  defended  the 
public’s  right  to  know  how  they 
conducted  the  public’s  business. 
Led  by  Sen.  Frank  Gorrell  of 
Nashville  and  Sen.  Ward  Crutch¬ 
field,  D-Chattanooga,  the  sena¬ 
tors  beat  back  the  secret  ses¬ 
sion  called  for  by  Sen.  Whitney 
Stegall,  D-Murfreesboro. 

Then  ihe  Climax 

Stegall’s  desire  to  hide  the 
actions  of  publicly  elected  offi¬ 
cials  from  public  view,  however, 
seemed  to  be  part  of  a  pattern 
that  had  already  developed  and 
came  to  a  dramatic  climax  last 
week  when  the  senate  voted  to 
bar  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
from  the  senate  floor. 

The  pattern  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  consistent  efforts  to 
block  and  frustrate  the  efforts 
by  newsmen  to  report  the  events 
surrounding  the  conduct  of  state 
government. 

Once  this  course  was  firmly 
fixed,  the  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Tennessean  decided  to  just 
as  firmly  assert  the  right  of  the 
public,  and  freedoms  guaranteed 
the  press  and  public  under  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  state  and  federal 
constitutions. 

The  decision  came  Thursday, 
Jan.  21  when  the  Senate  Judici¬ 
ary  Committee  became  the  first 


legislativ’e  group  to  go  into 
secret  session.  I  was  the  only 
reporter  covering  that  meeting 
and  was  asked  to  leave,  and  did 
so  under  protest. 

Sen.  Charles  O’Brien  moved 
to  adopt  the  secret  session  in 
order  that  the  members  might 
vote  on  the  bill  designed  to  con¬ 
trol  legislative  lobbying.  The 
same  committee,  the  week  be¬ 
fore,  refused  to  adopt  a  secret 
session  rule. 

‘Asttert  the  Kiglit’ 

I  reported  to  my  editor,  John 
Seigenthaler,  that  the  secret  ses¬ 
sion  had  been  adopted  and  after 
conference  with  the  publisher, 
Amon  Carter  Evans,  Seigen¬ 
thaler  issued  orders  to  the  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill  reporters  (myself, 
Wayne  Whitt,  Larry  Daughtrey 
and  Joe  Hatcher)  and  all  other 
reporters  and  photographers 
who  might  have  occasion  to 
cover  legislative  matters  that  we 
were  to  assert  the  right  of  the 
newspaper  to  attend  public  ses¬ 
sions. 

Seigenthaler  said  he  and  the 
publisher  had  discussed  the 
matter  and  had  concluded  that 
our  dismissal  from  legislative 
meetings  when  routine  matters 
were  to  be  discussed  or  impor¬ 
tant  bills  were  being  acted  upon 
was  a  violation  of  our  constitu¬ 
tional  rights.  We  were  not  to 
interfere,  we  were  told,  in  in¬ 
vestigative  sessions  or  sessions 
involving  the  public  welfare. 

“If  you  are  told  to  leave 
because  an  executive  session  has 
been  called  in  a  routine  manner 
such  as  this  again,”  we  were 
told,  “you  are  to  politely  refuse 
and  tell  them  you  are  under 
instructions  to  assert  our  con¬ 
stitutional  rights.” 

Fattem  Was  Clear 

This  decision  was  reached  by 
the  newspaper  only  after  the 
pattern  had  clearly  developed, 
beginning  the  day  before  the 
session  opened  when  Gov.  Frank 
Clement  indicated  he  would 
openly  defy  newsmen. 

On  the  eve  of  the  session’s 
opening,  the  reporters  of  this 
newspaper  had  been  closely  fol- 


^  “This  is  government  prop- 

A  WTO  •  erty,”  they  told  us  “and  we’ll  go 

y  •  all  the  way  to  stop  you  from 

J  going  in.” 

When  I  pointed  out  to  them 
^  that  the  mansion  was  “public 
property”  the  patrolman  pointed 
T  out  they  had  “orders  from  the 

*  governor”  and  they  would  not 

lowing  and  reporting  on  the  most  „  , ,  -  , 

dramatic  race  for  the  Senate  The  governor  flatly  ref u.^ed  to 
speakership  in  the  recent  history  ^'^cuss  the  situation  with 
of  the  state  Squires  over  the  telephone. 

Sen.  Frank  Gorrell,  leading  a  .  A  hail  of  criticism  from  na 
group  of  senators  pledged  to  tional,  state  and  lo^’al  press 
legislative  independence,  seemed  organizations  rain^  down  upon 
on  the  verge  of  defeating  the  the  State  Capitol.  Preston  s  film 
administration’s  candidate  for  ^as  returned— exposed  and  use- 
the  post.  A  victory  of  a  non-  less-after  a  replevin  warrant 
administration  candidate  would  obtained  by  the  newspaper, 
have  been  the  first  in  some  30  Reporters  Wayne  Whitt  and 
years  and  would  have  broken  Squires  met  with  Clement  the 
administration  control  over  the  yext  day,  but  the  governor  re- 
legislative  branch  of  government  fused  to  discuss  the  matter  for 
that  had  been  built  up  over  the  record.  Attempts  to  get  the 
yggj.g  governor’s  comments  by  several 

newspapers  and  both  wire  serv- 
Intense  Pressure  ices  were  futile. 

Gov.  Clement,  his  cabinet  and  Weird  Episode 

staff  and  state  employes  were  ,  ... 

exerting  intense  pressure  on  day  one  of  the 

senators  pledged  to  Gorrell  in  weirdest  episodes  in  legislative 
an  effort  to  change  their  votes  history  tegan,  and  ouee  again 
to  Sen.  Jared  Maddux.  developed  a  conflict  between  the 

Senators  had  openly  com-  Press  and  Public  oflfcials. 
plained  of  threats,  bribe  offers  As  Sen.  Charles  O  Brien  was 

and  maneuvers  bordering  on  preparing  to  attend  a  Dmo- 
blackmail  in  the  fierce  political  cratic  caucus  to  vote  for  Sen. 
in-fighting  that  was  taking  Gorrell  for  speaker,  (3  Brien 
pjggg  collapsed  and  the  next  day  he 

c  '  ,  ,  o  it.  m  returned  to  Memphis  and 

Sunday  January  3  the  ’Ten-  ^  ^^^er 

nessean  learned  that  senators  assumed  name.  His  absence 
supporting  Gorrell  and  other  speakership  race  into 

political  figures  were  being  ^  ^2-12  deadlock  and  his  activi- 
taken  to  the  Governor  s  Mansion  important 

where  attempts  were  being  made  developing  in  the 

to  gam  their  support  for  Mar- 

Although  pledged  to  the  inde- 

To  the  public  building,  the  pendent  forces,  every  step  of 
Tennessean  sent  a  photographer,  O’Brien’s  activities  was  accom- 
Bill  Preston,  to  photograph  panied  by  some  administration 
events  there.  personnel.  Stories  began  circu- 

Forcibly  Removed  ^he  Capitol  concerning 

O  Brien  s  accident. 

Preston  met  with  probably  the  The  senator  himself  refused 
most  humiliating  public  denun-  to  see  or  talk  to  members  of  the 
ciation  ever  accorded  a  news-  press.  Administration  personnel 
man  in  Tennessee.  Gov.  Frank  involved  in  the  incident  sub- 
Clement  cursed  Preston,  accused  mitted  to  only  a  minimum  of 
him  of  being  drunk  and  had  him  inquiry.  A  lobbyist,  Louis  Bruno, 
forcibly  removed  from  the  disappeared  from  the  scene  when 
property.  He  had  Preston’s  film  his  actions  were  questioned, 
confiscated  by  highway  patrol- 

men  and  exposed.  Broke  His  1  ledge 

After  leaving  the  mansion,  Efforts  were  made  by  several 
Preston  went  directly  to  the  reporters,  including  myself  and 
police  station  where  he  regis-  others  with  the  Tennessean,  to 
tered  absolutely  “zero”  on  a  check  out  the  rumors  and  stories 
drunk-o-meter  test.  circulating  on  the  Hill.  O’Brien 

Other  reporters  and  photog-  remained  silent, 
raphers  were  sent  to  the  man-  When  he  returned  to  Nash- 
sion  to  gain  access  to  the  infor-  ville  a  week  later,  O’Brien  issued 
mation  denied  us  when  Preston  angry  statements  about  “vicious 
was  removed  from  public  prop-  rumors”  he  said  were  circulating 
erty.  Along  with  reporter  Jim  about  him.  He  refused  to  honor 
Squires,  I  attempted  to  enter  the  his  pledge  to  vote  for  Gorrell 
mansion  grounds  only  to  be  and  Maddux  won  the  speaker 
stopped  by  highway  patrolmen  race.  He  further  refused  to 
called  to  guard  the  gate.  “speak  to  reporters  of  the  Nash- 
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ville  Tenii  ssean  on  any  matter.” 

O’Brien  liad  promised  an  “in- 
vestifration.”  He  had  promised 
to  “make  a  full  revelation.”  He 
promised  inany  thinjfs,  but  in¬ 
stead,  his  only  action  was  to 
insert  into  the  record  the  affi¬ 
davit  of  a  female  state  employe 
^ven  to  him  by  attorney  Seth 
Norman, 

The  statement  told,  in  effect, 
of  the  efforts  of  myself,  Dana- 
Ford  Thomas,  a  reporter  for  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  and 
other  reporters  to  check  out  a 
story  in  which  her  name  had 
been  mentioned. 

The  statement,  rather  than 
beinjr  a  revelation,  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  reporters  merely  an 
attempt  to  intimidate  newsmen 
checking  into  the  facts  sur¬ 
rounding  the  incident. 

It  was  durinpT  and  after  this 
period  that  another  reporter, 
Larry  Dauphtrey,  myself  and 
others  covering  the  legislature 
found  ourselves  in  conflict  with 
efforts  to  close  committee  meet¬ 
ings  simply  to  vote  in  secret  on 
important  bills. 

The  day  before  I  was  first 
told  to  leave  a  committee  session, 
Daughtrey  and  Thomas  and  UPI 
reporter  Rex  Sanders  were  in¬ 
structed  to  leave  a  meeting  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Com¬ 
mittees.  The  three  left  under 
protest  after  Thomas  notified 
the  committee  he  felt  they  were 
“violating  the  rights  guaranteed 
us  under  the  Constitution.” 

Two  Prolesled 

Shortly  before  that  several 
reporters  left  a  House  Judiciary 
committee  meeting  after  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Charles  Galbreath, 
D-Nashville,  and  Tommy  Wise¬ 
man,  D-Tullahoma,  both  pro¬ 
tested  the  secret  sessions. 

Still  another  House  commit¬ 
tee,  the  State  Employes  commit¬ 
tee  refused  to  go  into  secret 
session  and  a  week  later  voted 
against  a  rule  that  would  require 
such  sessions  just  for  voting. 

My  first  conflict  with  a  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  came  more  than  a 
week  after  the  Tennessean  had 
concluded  that  our  rights  to 
rei)ort  votes  on  important  bills 
would  be  firmly  asserted. 

A  coalition  of  Republicans 
and  administration  Democrats 
had  blocked  passage  of  a  “Little 
Hatch  Act”  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  Feb.  3.  During  the  move 
to  stop  the  bill,  it  was  referred 
Wk  to  committee.  The  bill — 
which  dealt  with  state  employes 
— was  not  referred  back  to  the 
Judiciary  committee,  which  had 
already  recommended  that  it  be 
passed,  but  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  committee. 

This  change  excited  some  in¬ 
terest  among  reporters  and 
almost  every  reporter  covering 
I  the  legislature  attended  that 


Tennessean  reporter  Bill  Kovach  is  blocked  by  Mickey  McGuire,  a  sergeant-at-arms  (wearing  glasses) 
outside  the  door  to  the  State  Senate. 


committee  meeting  after  the 
Senate  adjourned. 

.Vsked  for  Vote 

Following  a  full  discussion  of 
the  bill,  during  which  no  attempt 
was  made  to  exclude  the  press. 
Sen.  Thomas  Todd,  D-Memphis, 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  asked  the 
committee  to  vote  to  recommend 
its  passage. 

At  this  point  Sen.  Joe  Pipkin, 
D-Memphis,  the  administration’s 
floor  leader  in  the  Senate,  in¬ 
voked  a  rule  adopted  the  pre¬ 
vious  week  that  the  committee 
would  automatically  go  into 
secret  session  to  vote  on  a  bill. 

As  ordered  by  my  newspaper, 
I  declined  to  leave.  Daughtrey, 
sitting  in  another  part  of  the 
committee  room,  also  remained. 
Knoxville  reporter  Thomas  pro¬ 
tested  : 

“Mr.  Chairman,  I’m  trying  to 
be  a  gentleman  as  I  protest.  You 
won’t  have  to  send  for  any 
sergeant-at-arms  to  remove  me 
because  I’m  going  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  pen  is  mightier  than 
any  sergeant-at-arms.” 

However,  when  Thomas  heard 
me  state  that  I  would  stay  on 
behalf  of  my  newspaper  and  the 
public,  he  returned  saying:  “If 
the  Tennessean  is  staying  so  am 
1.” 

During  the  lull  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  searching  for  a 
sergeant-at-arms  to  remove  my¬ 


self  and  others  who  might  re¬ 
fuse,  several  senators  took  the 
opportunity  to  denounce  my 
newspaper  and  me. 

Lt.  Gov.  Jared  Maddux,  who 
said  he  had  traditionally  op¬ 
posed  executive  sessions  but 
would  support  adopted  rules. 
Sen.  Pipkin  and  Sen.  Mack  Ray, 
D-Kingsport,  each  personally 
denounced  my  actions  as  “un- 
gentlemanly,”  “unconscionable,” 
and  “low-life.” 

I  pointed  out  to  the  senators 
that  to  consider  by  actions  “low¬ 
life”  when  opposing  rules  which 
I  and  niy  newspaper  felt  vio¬ 
lated  the  Constitution  and  the 
right  of  the  public,  was  like 
calling  Patrick  Henry  low-life 
l)ecause  he  and  others  opposed 
the  rules  laid  down  on  the 
Colonies  by  the  Mother  Country. 

The  meeting  ended  when  no 
sergeant-at-arms  could  be  found. 
A  discussion  lietween  Sen.  Mad¬ 
dux  and  the  Capitol  Hill  Press 
Corps  failed  to  solve  the  matter. 
Each  side  stood  firm  in  its 
opinion  about  secret  sessions. 

Sen.  Maddux  said  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  press  would  meet 
again  the  next  day  to  see  if  any 
progress  could  be  made  to  end 
the  stalemate. 

Paper  Banned 

But,  this  meeting  never  came 
about.  Instead,  when  the  Senate 
convened  Thursday,  Sen.  Pipkin 


introduced  and  shoved  through 
a  resolution  banning  any  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Tennessean  from 
the  Senate  floor. 

Friday  morning,  along  with 
photographer  Bill  Preston,  I 
went  to  the  Senate  to  take  my 
regular  seat,  but  was  blocked 
at  the  chamber  door. 

Inspector  Mickey  McGuire 
said  he  was  instructed  by  the 
speaker  not  to  admit  us. 

I  told  him  I  respectfully  re¬ 
quested  to  be  admitted  under 
the  rights  granted  by  both  the 
state  and  federal  constitutions 
and  the  public’s  right  to  know. 
He  refused  again. 

Daughtrey  and  photographer 
Jack  Corn  made  the  same  re¬ 
quest  and  were  denied  entrance. 

Moral  Support 

When  this  matter  began  I  was 
concerned  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  to  exclude  me 
might  cause  personal  problems. 
I  was  particularly  concerned 
that  unfavorable  reaction  by 
those  not  fully  aware  of  the 
situation  might  reach  my  wife, 
or  that  my  children  might  have 
been  embarrassed  in  school  by 
the  matter. 

However,  the  opposite  has 
been  true.  'The  response  has  been 
gratifying.  My  wife’s  friends 
have  called  offering  moral  sup¬ 
port  and  thanking  me  and  the 
Tennessean  for  its  action. 
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IT'S  MAULDIN’S  WAR  AGAIN 


Cartoonist’s  Reunion 
With  Son  A  Noisy  One 


Chicago 

What  started  to  t)e  a  reunion 
with  his  son  turned  into  a  major 
story  of  the  Viet  Nam  war  and 
Bill  Mauldin,  43,  cartoonist  for 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  was  the 
only  journalist  on  the  scene  of 
the  Viet  Cong  guerilla  attack 
on  the  American  installation  at 
Pleiku  on  Sunday,  Feb.  7. 

Mauldin’s  work  under  fire  pro¬ 
vided  his  newspaper  with  a 
smashing  exclusive,  in  story  and 
pictures,  and  a  lot  of  nervous 
hours  for  editors. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  artist  had 
arrived  in  South  Viet  Nam  late 
in  January  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  coverage  of  his  third 
war  with  drawing  tools  and 
typewriter. 

His  editors  figured  he  could 
be  acclimated  by  Feb.  15  when 
they  expected  to  print  the  first 
products  of  his  on-the-spot 
coverage  (E&P,  Feb.  6,  Page 
12).  Little  did  they  know  what 
was  ahead. 

Sf>n  Is  a  Pilot 

Mauldin  was  billeted  sev'eral 
miles  from  where  his  son,  Bruce, 
a  helicopter  pilot  with  the  52nd 
Aviation  Battalion,  was  sta¬ 
tioned.  He  had  gone  to  the  base 
at  Pleiku  on  Saturday  to  see 
him  and  was  back  at  his  quar¬ 
ters  sleeping  when  the  massive 
Communist  raid  was  launched 
on  the  U.S.  compounds. 

“This  thing  woke  me  up  about 
2  a.m.  (Sunday),”  Mauldin  told 
Malcolm  W.  Browne,  AP  re¬ 
porter,  who  arrived  later  from 
Saigon.  “Col.  Hughes  (Lt.  Col. 
John  C.  Hughes  of  Herrin,  Ill., 
his  son’s  commanding  officer) 
dashed  out  to  go  to  work  and  I 
dashed  out  to  take  care  of  my¬ 
self.” 

Mauldin  ran  out  a  door  and 
found  an  American  soldier 
wounded  by  mortar  fragments. 
He  called  for  help  to  get  “this 
kid”  to  the  infirmary,  assuming 
at  the  time  that  he  was  helping 
the  only  casualty  (eight  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  killed  and  108 
wounded). 

After  the  soldier  had  reached 
the  infii-mary,  Mauldin  said  he 
ran  back  to  his  quarters  to  get 
drawing  materials.  As  he  did, 
he  said,  he  kept  thinking  that 
reporters  in  Saigon  would  be 
saying  “what  a  hell  of  a  note 
with  all  this  happening  and  only 
a  cartoonist  there.” 

As  the  attack  subsided,  Maul¬ 
din  realized  he  had  spent  all  this 
time  in  his  shorts,  then  recalled 
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that  the  Viet  Cong  often  fought 
dressed  in  shorts. 

“I  was  fearful  I  might  be 
mistaken  for  one  of  them  and 
carefully'  spoke  loudly  in  Eng¬ 
lish  to  anyone  who  carried  a 
gun,”  he  wrote. 

The  cartoonist  described  the 
mortar  barrage  as  “intense  and 
murderous,”  with  some  80 
rounds  in  five  minutes  saturat¬ 
ing  a  bivouac  area,  perhaps  two 
blocks  square. 

Mauldin  said  he  grabbed  his 
sketchbook  and  camera  and 
“went  out  to  cover  the  war  like 
a  gentleman  correspondent.”  He 
continued : 

“At  2:35  a.m.,  the  firing 
stopped.  At  2:45  a.m.,  I  heard 
a  loud  commotion  at  the  front 
gate,  angry  voices,  and  a  shot. 
I  never  did  learn  what  the  shot 
was  about,  but  the  ruckus  was 
created  by  my  son,  Bruce  (a 
w’arrant  officer),  who  had  come 
to  save  his  beloved  helicopters 
and  was  having  trouble  getting 
past  the  sentries. 

“Later,  I  watched  him  help 
direct  operations  as  the  wounded 
were  evacuated  by  air  and  told 
him  he  was  doing  a  fair  job  for 
a  man  who  couldn’t  even  get  to 
his  own  war  on  time.  He  told  me 
to  go  to  hell.” 

Keyes  Beech,  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service  (the  Daily 
News  is  a  sister  paper  of  the 
morning  Sun-Times)  reported 
to  his  paper  that  the  meeting 
of  the  Mauldins  was  “probably 
the  noisiest  father  and  son  re¬ 
union  in  the  history’  of  the 
human  species.” 

Taxpayers’  Niglilmure 

Beech  said  Mauldin  told  him 
it  was  a  bad  night  for  the  tax¬ 
payers,  pointing  to  the  six  heli¬ 
copters  destroyed  and  14  dam¬ 
aged.  “Those  things  cost  $400,- 
000  apiece  with  radio  and 
heater,”  Mauldin  told  Beech.  “It 
was  a  bad  night  for  the  tax¬ 
payers’  sons,  too.” 

Back  in  the  city  room,  Sun- 
Times  editors  were  having  a 
harrowing  time  while  an  in¬ 
volved  logistics  operation  con¬ 
nected  with  getting  Mauldin’s 
pictures  in  the  paper  was  in 
progress. 

During  the  9,000-mile  trip 
from  battlefront  to  darkroom 
they  were  delayed  and  nearly 
stopped  by  hazardous  weather, 
unreliable  transportation  and 
red  tape. 

Early  Sunday,  an  urgent  tele¬ 


Bill  Mauldin,  left,  admires  the 
'copter  pilot  helmet  awarded  to 
his  son,  Bruce,  before  the  latter 
went  to  Viet  Nam.  The  Viet  Cong 
attacked  while  they  had  a  reunion 
Feb.  7. 


graph  message  had  alerted  the 
editors  that  Mauldin  was  send¬ 
ing  photographs,  which  had 
been  placed  in  a  regular  dispatch 
hag  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  and  aboard  a  cargo 
craft.  Mauldin  had  flown  to 
Saigon  with  his  pictures.  The 
Sun-Times  w’as  told  the  bag 
could  not  be  opened  at  San 
Francisco  for  delivery  to  Chi¬ 
cago  without  CBS  approval. 

A  customs  officer  ordered  the 
bag  opened,  pulled  out  Mauldin’s 
six  rolls  of  film  and  sent  them  to 
the  first  commercial  plane  leav¬ 
ing  for  Chicago,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  them  from  landing  in  New 
York. 


Fog  Causes  Anxiety 


But  the  sighs  of  relief  turned 
to  looks  of  apprehension  when 
it  was  learned  the  plane  might 
not  land  in  Chicago  because  of 
fog.  A  Sun-Times  staffer  was 
readied  to  dash  to  Milwaukee 
where  the  plane  might  be  forced 
to  land.  Finally,  the  fog  lifted 
and  the  plane  touched  down  in 
Chicago. 

The  worrying  didn’t  stop 
there.  Editors  were  advised  that 
because  of  busy  lines  a  call  to 
Saigon  couldn’t  be  completed  for 
seven  days.  Telegraphic  at¬ 
tempts  to  reach  Mauldin  were 
unavailing. 

A  score  of  inquiring  news¬ 
papers  around  the  country  had 
to  be  informed  that  they  would 
have  to  wait  a  day  for  Mauldin’s 
complete  account  of  the  sneak 
attack,  although  the  paper  man¬ 
aged  to  pack  a  lot  of  action 
Monday  into  fragmentary  ac¬ 
counts  that  had  filtered  in  from 
the  cartoonist  through  the  wire 
services. 

One  of  the  cables  the  Sun- 
Times  received  from  Mauldin 
asked  that  the  wives  of  several 
men  who  were  at  Pleiku  be  in¬ 
formed  their  husbands  were 
safe. 


Mauldin’s  pen  and  ink 
sketches  of  the  two  weary  GI’s 
Willie  and  Joe,  became  famous 
during  World  War  11.  He 


followed  up  this  wor..  will 
Willie  and  Joe  in  Korea 

For  James  Hoge,  a  ssistant 
city  editor  of  the  Sui  -Timei, 
Sunday  was  a  day  to  rer  , ember. 
It  was  his  first  day  on  ihe  job 
in  Chicago  after  a  year  in  the 
Washington  bureau. 

Hoge  began  work  at  9:30  a.m. 
and  handled  all  details  of  ;,’etting| 
the  Mauldin  story  and  picturea 
He  left  for  home  at  midnight. 

Emmett  Dedmon,  executive 
editor,  came  in  to  remake  the 
paper  when  Mauldin’s  pictures 
arrived,  left  early  Monday  and 
was  back  on  deck  early  Tuesday 
for  the  follow-up. 


Press  on  Junket 
Flight  Unaware 
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Of  Plane  Disaster  i  J^rt. 


When  the  Eastern  Airlines  j 
DC-7B  crashed  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  11  minutes  after  taking 
oflf  from  Kennedy  Airport  on 
Feb.  8,  a  plane  full  of  newsmen 
sat  by  sipping  cocktails  aboard^ 
a  TWA  jet  unaware  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  nearby. 

The  contingent  of  newsmen 
had  boarded  the  TWA  Star- 
stream  at  about  6:30  a  few 
minutes  before  the  Eastern 
plane  disappeared  with  a  loss 
of  84  lives.  They  were  guests  of 
TWA  and  the  World’s  Fair  Cor¬ 
poration  for  an  in-flight  show¬ 
ing  of  a  movie,  “Come  to  the 
Fair,”  and  dinner. 

After  takeoff  at  about  7:13 
several  passengers  noticed  un¬ 
usual  lights  in  the  water  below 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jones  Beach. 

As  the  plane  made  its  ap¬ 
proach  on  the  return  from 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  lights  from 
the  boats  and  flares  were  again 
noticed  by  passengers  in  the 
plane. 

At  the  airport,  Herbert  Rich¬ 
ardson,  public  relations  director 
for  TWA,  who  was  on  the 
junket,  announced  quietly  that 
an  Eastern  plane  had  crashed 
into  the  ocean. 

Reporters  rushed  for  tele¬ 
phones  but  coverage  was  already  | 
in  full  swing. 


i  by  61 


170  Dailies  In  Offset 


EDITOR  at  PUB 


The  listing  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  by  offset 
(E&P,  Feb.  6)  inadvertently 
omitted  three:  Milford  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  Robinson  (Ill.) 
Daily  News,  and  Nebraska  City 
(Nebr.)  News-Press.  Also  a 
typographical  error  deprived 
the  Warren  (Pa.)  Observer  of 
its  true  circulation  figure 
(8,566  in  the  latest  ABC  re¬ 
port).  The  corrected  total  for 
offset  dailies’  circulation  now 
exceeds  1,354,000. 

LIS  HER  for  February  13, 
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Majority  of  Readers  Give 
Papers  an  A  for  Accuracy 


Police  Chiefs  Testimonial: 
‘This  Is  the  Way  It  Was’ 

By  C.harles  H.  Brown 


The  chief  of  police  in  a  small 
Oklahoma  city  said  of  a  story 
in  his  local  daily  newspaper 
about  a  crime  that  had  happened 
in  the  community:  “I  was  there. 
This  is  the  way  it  was.” 

His  opinion  of  the  faithful¬ 
ness  with  which  his  paper  re¬ 
ported  the  local  news  was  shared 
\  by  60  percent  of  persons  having 
'  knowl^ge  of  the  events  covered 
who  were  queried  in  a  survey 
I  made  by  the  University  of  Okla- 
ihoma  School  of  Journalism.  In 
!  contrast,  only  40  percent  were 
able  to  find  errors  in  items  they 
■  were  asked  to  check. 

In  the  survey  200  stories  were 
,  clipped  from  42  small-city  Okla¬ 
homa  newspapers  and  mailed  to 
4he  sources  of  information  men¬ 
tioned  in  them  asking  that  they 
point  out  errors.  The  replies  re¬ 
ceived  numbered  145  (2  were 
marked  “no  comment”),  a  re¬ 
turn  of  72  percent.  Eighty-five 
of  the  143  items  checked  had  no 
errors  and  58  had  a  total  of  123 
errors. 

Of  the  total  number  of  stories, 
therefore,  there  was  less  than 
1  error  (.86)  per  story. 

In  the  stories  with  errors  (58) 
the  average  was  2  per  story. 

No  Errors  in  32,000  Words 

The  question  of  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  papers  can  be 
looked  at  in  another  way  —  by 
the  number  of  words  in  the 
stories  checked.  The  space  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  stories  added  up 
to  1,505  column  inches,  exclud¬ 
ing  heads  and  pictures.  There 
were  844  column  inches  with  no 
errors  and  661  column  inches 
with  errors.  Counting  39  words 
to  the  column  inch,  the  number 
of  words  checked  was  58,695  — 
this  would  run  to  between  150 
and  175  pages  in  the  average 
book. 

There  were  no  errors  in  32,- 
916  words  of  copy  —  almost  100 
pages  in  a  book — and  123  errors 
in  25,779  words  of  copy. 

In  the  light  of  these  figures, 
I  the  small-city  Oklahoma  dailies 
L  would  seem  to  have  an  impres¬ 
sive  record  for  accuracy.  They 
are  not  perfect,  but  any  writer 
could  boast  if  he  turned  out  so 

editor  8c  PUBLISHER 


(This  article  is  based  on  a  re¬ 
search  project  conducted  by  the 
writer  who  is  Professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.) 


many  words  with  so  few  factual 
mistakes. 

The  survey  of  the  accuracy 
and  fairness  of  Oklahoma  non¬ 
metropolitan  dailies  was  made 
by  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  request  of  J.  Leland  Gour- 
ley,  publisher  of  the  Henriietta 
Daily  Free-Lance  and  chairman 
for  an  Oklahoma  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  program  on 
press  responsibility. 

The  methodology  was  adapted 
from  one  used  in  a  pioneer  study 
by  Prof.  Mitchell  V.  Charnley 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
(“Preliminary  Notes  on  a  Study 
of  Newspaper  Accuracy,”  Jour- 
nalism  Quarterly,  December, 
1936).  The  technique  has  been 
used  by  a  number  of  newspapers 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  their 
product. 

Four  students  assisted  with 
the  study  as  a  class  project. 
They  were  Mrs.  Nancy  W.  Baker 
and  Miss  Jeanie  Burgess,  Okla¬ 
homa  City;  Mrs.  Nancy  Durbin, 
Norman;  and  Frank  Hermes, 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

(Jiecked  by  New!*  Sources 

First  notifying  editors  that 
the  survey  was  being  made  in 
a  letter  signed  by  Dr.  C.  Joe 
Holland,  director  of  the  school, 
the  student  team  clipped  200 
stories  and  mailed  them  with 
stamped  self  -  addressed  enve¬ 
lopes  to  the  news  sources  given 
in  the  articles.  The  clippings 
were  stapled  to  a  questionnaire 
that  asked: 

1.  Indicate  errors,  if  any,  in 
details:  names,  addresses,  dates, 
places,  organizations,  titles,  etc. 

2.  Indicate  any  errors  in  other 
information,  especially  in  re¬ 
marks  attributed  to  you  or  other 
persons  (if  you  heard  them)  in 
quotation  marks  or  by  summary 
or  paraphrase. 

3.  Is  all  essential  informa¬ 
tion  included?  Do  any  omissions 
have  the  effect  of  falsifying  or 


misrepresenting  the  news  ac¬ 
count? 

4.  Do  you  consider  the  article 
as  a  whole  to  be  fairly  and  ob¬ 
jectively  written? 

5.  Is  the  headline  a  fair  and 
true  summary  of  the  article? 

Stories  were  clipped  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  newspapers  received 
by  the  School  of  Journalism  be¬ 
tween  Nov.  8  and  Nov.  22.  Two 
standards  of  selection  were  em¬ 
ployed:  the  stories  must  be  fair¬ 
ly  long  and  they  must  have  a 
single  principal  source  of  in¬ 
formation.  Items  covered  the 
range  of  local  news  —  city  and 
county  government,  civic  clubs, 
community  affairs,  police,  acci¬ 
dents,  and  so  forth. 

One  group  of  stories,  however, 
was  selected  dealing  with  a  topic 
that  might  in  all  probability 
show  up  bias  or  unfairness  in 
reporting.  These  concerned 
meetings  called  by  school  teach¬ 
ers  in  local  communities  follow¬ 
ing  defeat  of  four  measures  for 
raising  salaries  sponsored  by 
the  Oklahoma  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  Nov.  3  general 
election.  Many  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  were  “indignation”  meet¬ 
ings  at  which  strikes  and  forma¬ 
tion  of  teachers’  unions  were 
threatened.  Many  newspapers 
had  editorially  opposed  some  of 
the  measures  and  condemned 
the  post-election  outcries  of  the 
educators. 

Errors  of  Classification 

The  errors  cited  by  the  re¬ 
spondents  to  the  questionnaire 
sorted  themselves  out  into  the 
following  classifications : 
Miscellaneous  factual  errors  32 

Misquotations  .  13 

Errors  in  meaning; 

ambiguities  .  12 

Essential  information  not 

included  .  11 

Errors  in  figures .  10 

Misleading  heads  or  incom¬ 
plete  heads  .  10 

Errors  in  organization  or 

firm  designation .  7 

Errors  in  people’s  names  ...  6 

Errors  in  dates  and  times  . .  5 

Errors  in  identification  and 

title  .  4 

Misuse  of  technical  words  . .  4 

Stories  not  fairly  and  objec¬ 
tively  written .  4 

Stories  with  omissions  that 
tend  to  distort  or  misrep¬ 
resent  .  3 

Errors  in  places  .  2 

TOTAL  ERRORS . 123 

What  do  these  reveal  about 
the  nature  and  probability  of 


newspaper  error?  They  reveal, 
first  of  all,  the  difficulty  of  ex¬ 
actitude  in  handling  factual 
data.  This  is  not  surprising  in 
view  of  the  multitude  of  sepa¬ 
rate  facts  the  reporter  must  deal 
with.  The  problem  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  lead  paragraph  from 
a  story  checked  in  the  survey: 

“City  commissioners  at  their 
weekly  meeting  Tuesday  night 
in  City  Hall  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  city  of  $75,000  of 
United  States  bills,  due  March 
16,  1965.” 

Broken  down,  the  passage 
makes  as  many  as  eight  state¬ 
ments  of  fact: 

1.  city  commissioners 

2.  at  their  weekly  meeting 

3.  Tuesday  night 

4.  in  City  Hall 

5.  announced  the  purchase  by 
the  city 

6.  of  $75,000 

7.  of  United  States  bills 

8.  due  March  16,  1965 

Some  analysts  might  consoli¬ 
date  several  of  the  above,  count¬ 
ing  4  instead  of  8  statements  of 
fact,  but  within  27  words,  less 
than  a  column  inch  of  matter, 
the  reporter  had  from  4  to  8 
opportunities  to  get  something 
wrong.  The  city  clerk  who 
checked  the  story  found  no 
errors  in  the  paragraph  or  in 
the  entire  740  words  of  the 
story. 

What  Was  Told  to  Reporters 

Because  of  the  method  used 
to  check  the  stories  —  sending 
them  to  the  news  source  —  most 
of  the  errors  were  in  informa¬ 
tion  told  to  reporters.  This  is 
meaningful,  because  the  most 
frequent  errors  —  miscellaneous 
factual  and  misquotation  — 
were  in  material  obtained  pri¬ 
marily  by  interviews  with  other 
people. 

In  this  respect,  the  survey  re¬ 
vealed  a  rather  reckless  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  sacredness  of  quota¬ 
tion  marks  —  that  they  declare 
to  the  reader:  “These  are  the 
exact  words  of  the  speaker.” 
One  story,  quoting  a  school  lead¬ 
er,  said :  “  ‘This  meeting  will  be 
a  good  start  if  the  governor 
really  intends  to  give  us  what 
we  demand,’  she  said,  but  added 
she  felt  the  call  was  mostly  a 
stall  on  the  governor’s  part.” 
The  respondent,  complaining  of 
being  misquoted,  said:  “I  used 
the  word  ‘move’;  ‘start’  was 
used.  I  used  the  word  ‘ask,’  not 
‘demand.’  I  did  not  say  the  word 
‘stair  at  all.” 

One  respondent  criticized  an 
attribution  to  him  in  quotation 
marks  which  he  did  not  remem¬ 
ber  saying,  another  stated  that 
some  remarks  were  not  his 
words  although  the  meaning 
was  correct,  and  still  another 
said  he  did  not  remember  mak- 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Union  Leader  Asks 
Automation  Balance 


By  Campbell  Watnon 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Pressmen  will  continue  to 
favor  a  policy  of  arbitration  in 
contract  negotiations,  Anthony 
J.  DeAndrade,  president.  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants’  Union,  declared  here. 

And  the  problem  in  meeting 
automation  is  to  achieve  at 
least  a  rate  of  growth  which  will 
produce  new  jobs  to  balance  all 
losses,  he  told  the  Western 
Newspaper  Industrial  Relations 
Bureau. 

“If  such  balance  could  be 
achieved,  the  issue  would  be¬ 
come  then  simply  one  of  es¬ 
tablishing  adequate  machinery 
for  easing  and  aiding  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  workers  from  job 
to  job,  he  said. 

Today  there  is  a  greater  need 
for  a  better  system  of  settling 
differences  than  there  is  for  a 
program  of  meeting  future 
problems,  in  his  belief. 

Needs  Listed 

Six  steps  toward  meeting 
automation  problems  were  sug¬ 
gested  for  consideration  at  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  five-state  associa¬ 
tion,  which  began  25  years  ago 
as  the  Industrial  Relations 
Bureau  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

These  are  advance  planning, 
advance  information  to  em¬ 
ployes,  full  advantage  of  all 
factors  of  attrition  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  staff. 

There  also  should  be  simul¬ 
taneous  planning  of  new  jobs 
with  preparations  for  the  dis¬ 
pensation  of  old  ones.  And 
finally,  where  layoffs  are  in¬ 
escapable,  actions  should  be 
taken  in  an  orderly  manner  with 
ample  warning  to  minimize 
hardship,  Mr.  DeAndrade  said. 

His  report  to  an  organization 
which  now  has  memberships  in 
California,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
Hawaii  and  New  Mexico  marked 
annual  sessions  here  last  week. 

Deane  Funk,  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Evening  Outlook,  is 
bureau  president.  Hugh  Walls, 
the  bureau’s  first  chief  execu¬ 
tive,  was  an  honor  guest.  Long 
business  manager  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Bee  and  the 
holder  of  an  honorary  life  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  pressmen’s  union, 
Mr.  Walls  is  now  with  Garden 
City  Paper  Company. 

Arbitration  Policy 

In  his  report,  Mr.  DeAndrade 
pointed  out  that  early  in  its  75 


years  the  pressmen’s  union 
adopted  the  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  formula  for  setting  the 
structure  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  contracts. 

It  has  coupled  conciliation  and 
arbitration,  with  one  reserv’a- 
tion:  “We  did  not  agree  to  arbi¬ 
trate  our  union  out  of  business 
nor  demand  that  the  investor 
and  management  arbitrate  their 
interests  out  of  business.” 

The  pressmen’s  policy  for 
more  than  50  years  has  been  to 
encourage  and  support  every 
improved  machine,  device,  prod¬ 
uct  and  procedure  that  con¬ 
tributed  to  improved  quality,  in¬ 
creased  production  and  reduced 
cost  in  the  manufacture  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  printed  products,  he 
declared. 

“All  of  you,”  he  said,  “are 
familiar  with  the  arbitration 
agreement  between  our  union 
and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  It  stands 
today  as  the  oldest  such  agree¬ 
ment  in  American  industry. 

“But  notwithstanding  its  past 
achievements,  there  have  been 
instances  in  recent  months  and 
years  wherein  the  breakdovra  of 
negotiations  has  resulted  in  in¬ 
terrupted  publication  of  some 
newspapers,  the  temporary  im- 
employment  of  thousands  of 
people,  inestimable  inconveni¬ 
ence  to  the  general  public  and 
the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
business  revenue,  salaries  and 
wages.  I  have  had  many  years 
of  first-hand  experience  in  con¬ 
tractual  negotiations  on  which 
to  base  an  opinion  relative  to 
collective  bargaining.  In  my 
opinion,  we  —  the  newspaper 
publishers  of  this  country  and 
the  labor  unions  involved — must 
strive  to  determine  and  estab¬ 
lish  some  system  whereby 
agreement  can  be  reached  with¬ 
out  warfare. 

JuriMliclional  Problems 

“Labor  unions,  themselves, 
must  .settle  their  jurisdictional 
problems  without  using  your 
plants  as  battlegrounds.  If  they 
do  not,  then  we  may  expect  our 
federal  government  to  create 
other  vast  bureaus  which  by 
edict  will  take  from  us  a  few 
more  of  the  cherished  freedoms 
we  now  enjoy.  We  are  already 
experiencing  governmental  in¬ 
tervention  in  this  area  by  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
your  problems  and  with  ours. 

“It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
meet  with  other  labor  leaders 


GOOD-LOOKING  — A  Jobn  A. 
MacLaren  Award  for  typographic 
excellence  was  given  this  year  to 
the  women's  page  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail. 

and  newspaper  publishers  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problem  I  have 
just  presented.  I  feel  that  some 
progress  was  made  —  at  least 
we  expressed  our  various  opin¬ 
ions,  and  survived.  Recent  meet¬ 
ings  have  swung  away  some¬ 
what  from  discussions  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  methods  to 
probable  research  programs 
aimed  at  determining  future 
methods  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  and  manpower  requirements 
therefore.  It  is  my  thinking  that 
the  need  for  a  better  system  of 
settling  labor-management  dif¬ 
ferences  is  of  far  greater  im¬ 
mediacy  than  are  long  range 
plans  for  the  coming  years, 
though  I  do  not  entirely  dis- 
coimt  their  merit  and  value.” 

In  response  to  questions,  Mr. 
DeAndrade  said  “a  simple  solu¬ 
tion”  for  jurisdictional  disputes 
has  twice  been  submitted  to 
Elmer  Brown,  president  of 
the  International  'Typographical 
Union. 

This  proposal  is  that  “where 
we  have  jurisdiction  you  leave 
us  alone,  and  where  you  have 
contractural  jurisdiction  we  will 
leave  you  alone.” 

The  Typographical  Union  has 
yet  to  reply  to  this  suggestion, 
he  declared. 

• 

Eltra  Corp.  Board, 
Officers  Re-Elected 

All  present  directors  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  Eltra  Corporation  were 
reelected  at  annual  meetings  in 
Brooklyn  last  week.  Gurdon  W. 
Wattles  was  renamed  chairman 
and  J.  A.  Keller,  president. 

The  company,  which  is  the 
parent  of  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Co.,  had  net  income  of 
$2,947,000  for  the  first  quarter 
of  fiscal  1965,  Mr.  Keller  re¬ 
ported.  Earnings  before  pre¬ 
ferred  dividends  were  $3,291,- 
000,  as  compared  with  $2,756,- 
000  last  year. 


IBM  Offers 
Computer  at 
Lower  Rental 


An  IBM  1130  computing  sys¬ 
tem,  general  purpose  in  nature, 
that  can  handle  hot-type,  photo¬ 
composition  and  other  printing 
applications  was  put  on  the 
market  this  week. 

Rental  for  an  1130  system 
equipped  for  typesetting  will 
begin  at  $1,220  a  month  and  will 
cost  $55,305. 

Deliveries  are  scheduled  to 
begin  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1965.  The  1130  computing  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  manufactured  at 
IBM  facilities  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 
It  also  will  be  manufactured  by 
the  IBM  World  Trade  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  Greenock,  Scotland,  for 
customers  outside  the  United 
States. 

The  IBM  1130  Type  Composi¬ 
tion  Program  is  scheduled  to  be 
available  without  charge  to 
users  early  in  1966. 

The  1130  can  produce  fully- 
justified  and  hyphenated  paper 
tapes  for  automatic  typesetting 
at  up  to  12,000  30-character 
lines  an  hour.  When  not  used 
for  typesetting,  the  same  1130 
is  capable  of  handling  a  variety 
of  accounting  functions. 

The  1130  can  set  copy  at  any 
column  measure  in  any  type 
font  within  the  limitations  of 
the  linecasting  equipment  it¬ 
self.  Bold  face,  indentions  from 
the  left,  right  or  center,  hang¬ 
ing  indentions  and  quadding  are 
all  handled  under  program  con¬ 
trol. 

The  1130  has  automatic  al¬ 
lotting  capability.  This  allows 
the  basic  system  to  accept  copy 
directly  from  as  many  as  eight 
paper  tape  perforators  and  allot 
the  processed  copy  to  as  many 
as  eight  punches  linked  to  auto 
matic  linecasting  machines. 

When  coupled  with  the  IBM 
1130,  the  power  and  flexibility 
of  photo-composition  can  be 
harnessed  economically.  With 
only  a  few  keystrokes  on  a 
standard  tape  perforator,  for 
example,  an  operator  could 
cause  an  1130  which  has  been 
programmed  for  photocomposi¬ 
tion  to  set  complex,  multiface 
material. 

For  tabular  work,  the  opera¬ 
tor  could  indicate  the  numbe 
of  columns  and  their  proper 
tionate  size  and  the  1130  would 
calculate  the  required  space 

In  a  grocery-type  ad,  for  ex 
ample,  the  operator  would  make 
one  key  depression  to  cause  th 
copy  to  be  set  flush  left 
right.  A  second  key  depressio 
would  cause  leading  to  be  inse 
between  the  item  and  price. 
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Production  Trends  Require 


Top  Management 

Broad  Scope  of  Developments 
Under  Study  at  Research  Center 

Ky  Donald  D.  Dissly 

Director,  ANPA/RI  Research  Center 


Newspaper  top  management 
finds  itself  faced  with  complex 
decisions  regarding  both  equip¬ 
ment  purchases  and  personnel 
problems.  It  is  no  longer  pru¬ 
dent  to  leave  such  decisions  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  personnel  managers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  newspaper 
people  today  are  searching  for 
some  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions: 

1.  What  existing  newspaper 
production  methods,  systems, 
and  equipment  will  reduce  my 
production  costs  and  improve 
the  quality  of  my  newspaper? 

2.  What  future  newspaper 
production  systems  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  visualized  by  science 
and  research? 

Rather  than  refer  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of  composition,  editing, 
printing,  etc.,  I  suggest  that  we 
view  newspaper  production  as 
the  processing  of  images.  An 
image  is  something  we  as  hu¬ 
mans,  can  see. 

For  example,  newspaper  copy 
consists  of  two  types  of  images 
—  pictures  and  words.  To  ex¬ 
press  this  another  way  —  news¬ 
papers  process  language  and 
non-language  images.  Language 
images  can  be  text  of  either 
news  or  advertising  copy.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  non-language  images  can 
be  news  pictures,  comics,  adver¬ 
tising  art,  even  borders  and 
rules. 

Printing  Processes 


production.  Good  image  repro¬ 
duction  is  the  result  of  many 
factors  such  as  image  fidelity 
and  resolution  on  the  plate  sur¬ 
face,  ink  quality,  impression, 
and  paper  surface  character¬ 
istics. 

Letterpress  printing  has  prov¬ 
en  itself  as  a  highly  flexible  and 
economic  process.  It  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  fast  plate  casting 
and  image  changing.  It  posses¬ 
ses  the  singular  advantage  of  a 
reusable  plate  material.  Further¬ 
more,  even  old  and  worn  presses 
can  turn  out  good  quality  print¬ 
ing  if  the  press  operators  are 
skilled  and  conscientious  about 
their  work. 

Retter  Inks  and  Paper 

I  suggest  to  those  daily  news¬ 
papers  printing  by  letterpress 
that  if  they  wish  significant  im¬ 
provement  in  printed  image 
quality,  that  they  try  higher 
quality  inks  and  newsprint. 
Furthermore,  press  bearings, 
plate  casters  and  shavers,  mat 
processing  equipment  should  be 
regularly  checked  and  main¬ 
tained  within  established  toler¬ 
ances.  Finally,  the  page  form  of 
the  assembled  relief  images 
should  be  checked  for  variations 
from  acceptable  tolerances. 

If  you  wonder  why  I  cite  these 
obvious  steps  to  improving  let¬ 
terpress  quality,  let  me  explain. 
Many  of  the  advantages  offered 
by  offset,  letterset  and  direct 
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printing,  accrue  from  the  fact 
that  they  use  better  quality  inks 
and  newsprint.  Also,  such 
presses  require  closer  tolerances 
in  bearings,  drives  and  roller 
settings  in  order  to  produce  any 
sort  of  printed  image. 

I  hope  my  statements  are  not 
interpreted  as  being  anti-offset 
or  anti  any  other  alternative  to 
letterpress.  I  merely  use  letter- 
press  as  an  example  to  make  my 
point  which  is  —  if  you  want  to 
print  good  quality  newspaper 
images,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
type  of  printing  press  or  plate 
chosen,  but  it  is  the  desire,  effort 
and  skill  exercised  to  use  what¬ 
ever  process  to  its  fullest  ad¬ 
vantage. 


Most  daily  newspapers  are 
still  printing  newspapers  by  let¬ 
terpress.  Although  many  pub¬ 
lishers  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
printed  image  quality  of  their 
letterpress  produced  newspaper, 
they  are  confused  by  the  avail¬ 
able  alternatives  of  offset,  let¬ 
terpress,  dry  offset  and  other 
printing  processes. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
all  of  our  present  printing  pro¬ 
cesses  require  similar  elements: 
a  separate  printing  plate  for 
each  page  of  images,  an  ink  is 
applied  to  the  plate  image  sur¬ 
face,  and,  the  ink  is  transferred 
to  the  paper  surface.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  too,  to  realize  that  each 
of  these  printing  processes  can 
produce  fine  quality  image  re¬ 
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In  the  Works — 

At  a  Glance 

#  If  newspapers  printing  by  lefferpress  wish  significant  improve¬ 
ment  in  printed  qualify,  let  them  try  higher  quality  inks  and  news¬ 
print. 

#  There  are  obvious  advantages  of  an  electrostatic  printing  press. 
Much  less  floor  space  would  be  needed;  there  would  be  only  a 
single  paper  web;  the  press  could  be  of  light  weight,  even  portable. 

#  We  are  about  to  explore  the  potentials  of  a  small  computer 
to  assist  an  operator  typing  from  edited  copy. 

9  Phototypesetting  may  well  be  the  simplest,  most  reliable,  and 
most  economic  method  by  which  newspapers  can  present  news  and 
advertising  text. 

9  An  editing  typewriter  which  can  be  ted  a  newswira  tape  may 
be  available  within  a  year. 
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Although  I  have  not  men¬ 
tioned  production  costs,  there  is 
little  evidence  yet  that  any  of 
these  alternative  processes  of¬ 
fer  substantial  savings  over 
each  other.  In  my  opinion,  there 
will  be  no  great  technological 
breakthrough  in  the  printing 
phase  of  newspaper  production 
so  long  as  we  cling  to  the  fixed 
printing  plate  press,  ink  and 
newsprint.  The  best  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  is  that  one  process  will  have 
a  marginal  advantage  over  the 
others  under  individual  news¬ 
paper  conditions. 

Perhaps  the  most  discourag¬ 
ing  aspect  of  our  present  press 
alternatives  is  that  no  matter 
which  one  we  choose,  it  has  little 
if  any  impact  upon  the  costs  and 
problems  of  newspaper  distribu¬ 
tion.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  a  large,  central 
printing  press,  operating  at  high 
speed,  that  we  tend  to  forget 
that  our  objective  at  the  moment 
we  print  the  first  copy  is  to  de¬ 
liver  that  copy  to  a  reader  at 
some  distant  point  from  the 
press.  This  is  the  reason  I  like 
to  think  of  printing  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  distribution 
operation. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  possibilities  in  the  printing 
and  distribution  functions  of  a 
newspaper. 

Electrostatic  Press 

All  presently  available  news¬ 
paper  presses  require  a  fixed 
page  plate.  This  means  that  a 
10-page  paper  needs  10  plate 
positions;  an  80-page  paper 
needs  80  page  plate  positions. 
Suppose  we  had  a  printing  proc¬ 
ess  which  did  not  require  a 
fixed  space  for  each  page  image. 
Such  a  process  exists. 

An  electrostatic  page  image 
can  be  created  in  a  page-size 
area  on  a  printing  cylinder  in  a 
single  cylinder  revolution.  On 
the  subsequent  revolution  a  dif¬ 
ferent  page  image  can  be  cre¬ 
ated  in  this  same  page-size  area. 
This  process  can  be  repeated  for 
10,  20  or  1000  different  pages  in 
sequence. 

A  newspaper  press  of  this 
type  could  consist  of  just  two 
cylindrical  surfaces.  This  is 
equivalent  to  a  single  unit  of 
existing  presses,  and  these  two 
surfaces  could  print  any  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  of  a  given  news¬ 
paper.  Of  course,  a  folder  would 
be  needed  to  create  the  news¬ 
paper  as  we  produce  it  today. 

There  are  some  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  type  of  press 
such  as  much  less  floor  space 
would  be  needed,  there  would  be 
only  a  single  paper  web,  and  the 
press  could  be  of  light  weight, 
even  portable. 

The  page  images  for  such  a 
press  would  consist  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  page  assembly  created  as 

{Continued  on  page  44) 
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RESEARCHER  TELLS  REPS: 


Industry  Should  Rally 
On  Total  Circulation 


Newspaper  representatives  in 
New  York  are  still  wrestling 
with  the  research  problem  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  basis  for  meas¬ 
urement  which  the  industry  will 
support. 

At  this  months’  AANR  chap¬ 
ter  meeting  Feb.  11,  William 
O’Brien,  president  of  O’Brien- 
Sherw'ood  Associates,  a  research 
organization,  was  asked  what  he 
thought  was  the  best  concept 
to  be  followed  w'ithout  commer¬ 
cializing  his  firm’s  facilties  and 
services  in  the  process. 

Mr.  O’Brien  said  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  has  been  weak 
in  coming  up  with  a  “generally 
agreed  upon  basis  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  information”  that  the 
computer-oriented  media  buyer 
can  use  in  arriving  at  decisions. 

The  broadcast  industry,  he 
pointed  out,  has  embraced  the 
“sets-in-use”  and  “ratings”  con¬ 
cepts  and  magazines  have  all 
adhered  “pretty  closely  to  the 
premise  that  circulation  is  read¬ 
ership”  as  the  basis  for  meas¬ 
urement,  while  newspapers  con¬ 
tinue  to  spend  too  much  effort 
on  “highly  focused  promotional 
research”  designed  to  sell  an 
account  and  against  the  other 
newspapers  serving  the  same 
market. 

Grculalion  Is  Trump  Card 

“It  is  our  belief,”  he  said, 
“that  the  course  newspapers 
should  follow  for  present  reve¬ 
nue  rewards  and  in  the  hope  of 
a  brighter  future  is  a  natural 
by-product  of  the  unique  posi¬ 
tion  that  newspapers  hold 
among  the  advertising  media.” 
This  “unique  position,”  he  said, 
is  the  total  circulation  of  news¬ 
papers. 

“This  (circulation)  is  your 

821  Dailies  at  lOo, 

An  Increase  of  156 

The  trend  to  10-cent  daily 
newspapers  continued  in  1964, 
according  to  an  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
survey.  It  shows  that  821  daily 
newspapers  now  sell  at  10c  per 
copy,  an  increase  of  l.'iG  over 
the  figure  one  year  ago.  The 
number  of  8c  dailies  dropped 
from  59  to  55  and  the  number 
of  5c  dailies  from  596  to  527. 

Reports  from  1,336  dailies 
indicated  that  338  had  increased 
their  prices  to  readers  during 
1964,  compared  with  372  in  1963. 


trump  card,  your  absolute 
knowledge,  by  daily  behavior, 
that  you  have  this  audience,” 
he  emphasized.  “This  is  the  card 
you  should  lead.  This  is  a  con¬ 
cept  perfectly  attuned  to  the 
wants  and  the  needs  of  the 
media-decision-makers,  whether 
man  or  machinery.” 

Added  to  this  base,  he  said, 
there  are  two  forms  of  research 
which  can  do  the  job.  They  are: 

•  “Audience  research  for  the 
market  in  which  you  compete. 

•  Inter-media  research  em¬ 
bracing  television,  radio,  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers.” 

“While  the  sophisticated  sam¬ 
pling  and  interrogation  tech¬ 
niques  are  complex  and  demand¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  “they  seek  to  es¬ 
tablish  only  these  points:  a. 
Who  reads  my  newspaper?  b. 
Who  reads  my  newspaper  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  newspapers? 
c.  Who  reads  my  newspaper  in 
combination  with  other  newspa¬ 
pers?” 

This  information  combined 
w'ith  an  elaborate  and  painstak¬ 
ing  analysis  by  age,  sex,  eco¬ 
nomic  factors,  and  the  demog¬ 
raphy  that  differentiates  be¬ 
tween  people,  is,  in  reality,  “the 
only  meaningful  information 
that  newspapers  can  produce  in 
their  intra-media  struggles,”  he 
said. 

This  type  of  research  need 
not  be  confined  to  only  markets 
in  which  two  or  more  newspa¬ 
pers  compete,  he  said.  “Even 
in  the  one-paper  market,  the 
clearest,  most  telling  way  to 
talk  to  the  computer  and  the 
computer-oriented  media  man  is 
to  tell  him  precisely  and  au¬ 
thoritatively  the  intricacies  of 
the  audiences  you  have  to  de¬ 
liver  within  that  market,”  he 
asserted. 

CaM;  Hi^luri(‘K 

Mr.  O’Brien  gave  two  case 
histories  showing  resultful  use 
of  this  kind  of  audience  analysis 
for  newspapers. 

“In  one  city,  it  was  possible,” 
he  related,  “to  demonstrate  that 
our  client,  generally  considered 
the  number  3  paper,  was,  in 
fact.  No.  1  in  audience  values 
in  most  criteria  measured,  and 
never  less  than  number  2.”  It 
has  resulted  in  a  “bonanza”  of 
advertising  linage,  he  said. 

In  another  instance,  he  said 
a  newspaper  in  a  two-paper 
market  was  so  far  behind  the 
other  newspaper  in  linage  but 


by  employing  the  “O’Brien  audi¬ 
ence  research  concept”  the  pa¬ 
per  is  “doing  much  better.” 

In  the  inter-media  measure¬ 
ment  area,  Mr.  O’Brien  said  his 
firm,  after  five  years  of  private 
testing,  has  “hit  upon  a  for¬ 
mula”  that  places  newspapers 
in  a  stronger  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  than  generally  accorded  in 
evaluation  of  the  major  media. 

“What  the  sales  force  of  the 
newspapers  must  do,”  Mr. 
O’Brien  advised,  “is  to  com¬ 
municate  the  information  de¬ 
rived  in  a  continuing  flow  of 
highly  competitive  and  highly 
focus^  sales  stories,  within  the 
framework  of  the  basic  informa¬ 
tion  report.” 

He  said  real  advantages  ac¬ 
crue  to  those  who  sell  through 
these  processes,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  “conversion  of  rou¬ 
tine  calls  into  interesting  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  information  of 
the  media  buyer.” 

• 

Press  Council 
Idea  Advanced 
By  J-Professor 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Edmund  C.  Arnold,  a 
Syracuse  University  journalism 
professor,  has  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a  voluntary 
American  Press  Council  to  con¬ 
sider  the  complaints  of  the 
public  against  newspapers. 

Dr.  Arnold,  chairman  of  the 
Newhouse  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism’s  graphic  arts  and  publish¬ 
ing  departments,  made  his  pro¬ 
posal  at  the  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  here  this  week. 

He  coupled  his  suggestion  with 
a  warning  that  unless  editors 
and  newspapers  take  such  a 
step,  legislation  eventually  will 
compel  the  creation  of  a  council 
that  will  have  “powers  to  punish 
and  aw'ard  damages.” 

The  educator  told  the  editors 
that  Americans  are  annoyed  at 
newspapers  because  the  public 
has  “no  comeback  against  them.” 

The  council,  as  proposed  by 
Dr.  Arnold,  would  consist  of  a 
panel  of  newspapermen  which 
would  hear  complaints  and  make 
pronouncements  after  study  of 
both  sides.  The  council  would 
have  no  legal  status  nor  powers 
to  punish. 

Dr.  Arnold  said  a  similar 
council  works  in  England. 

Several  editors  disagreed  with 
the  educator’s  proposal. 

Mario  Rossi,  managing  editor 
of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard, 
declared:  “If  the  public  doesn’t 
have  faith  in  individual  editors, 
why  would  they  have  faith  in  a 
group  of  editors?” 


Ban  Challenged 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Protests  were  address  d  to 
Senator  Maddux  by  several  press 
organizations.  Stanford  Smith, 
general  manager  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  said,  in  part: 

“The  statement  attributed  to 
you,  as  speaker  of  the  Senate, 
to  the  effect  that  executive  ses¬ 
sions  of  committees  of  your 
Senate  are  allowed  in  your  state 
for  the  sole  reason  that  some 
newspapers  are  not  objective,  is 
repugnant  to  the  concept  of  a 
free  press.” 

George  Beebe,  Miami  Herald, 
president  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation,  wrote  to  Senator  Mad¬ 
dux  that  the  exclusion  of  re¬ 
porters  “would  seem  to  be  an 
illegal  action.” 

Mr.  Beebe’s  letter  continued: 

“While  generally  championing 
any  reporter  who  stands  firm 
for  the  people’s  right  to  know, 
particularly  their  right  to  know 
about  the  conduct  of  their  gov¬ 
ernment,  APME  believes  that 
the  committee  matter  could  well 
l)e  handled  separately. 

“If  there  can  be  proved  legal 
ground  in  Tennessee  for  the  re¬ 
porter  being  banned  from  the 
executive  hearing,  then  let  there 
l)e  legal  action.  .  .” 

Seen  as  Punishment 

Writing  as  a  member  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi’s  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  committee,  Clark  R. 
Mollenhoff  of  the  Cowles  News¬ 
papers  stated: 

“It  is  distressing  to  learn  that 
the  Tennessee  Senate  is  barring 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  from 
committee  sessions  when  the 
legislation  under  consideration 
deals  with  basic  decency  and  in¬ 
tegrity  in  government.  If  nation¬ 
al  security  was  involved,  there 
might  be  a  justification  for  a 
closed  session.  Certainly,  the 
political  security  or  the  political 
convenience  of  legislatures 
should  never  justify  the  hiding 
of  legislative  action  from  the 
public  and  the  press. 

“It  is  repugnant  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  democracy  when  a  sec¬ 
recy-minded  Senate  seeks  to 
punish  a  newspaper  for  insisting 
on  the  principle  of  open  govern¬ 
ment. 

“It  is  even  more  shocking  to 
read  that  you  justify  closed  ses¬ 
sions  on  grounds  that  some  small 
jiercentage  of  reporters  are  not 
objective  and  in  your  view  pres¬ 
ent  distorted  reports.  Such 
reasoning  could  be  used  to  bar 
the  press  from  access  to  all 
government  records  and  meet¬ 
ings  unless  reporters  were 
cleared  by  a  political  commis- 
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Guidelines  Tell  What 
Theatre  Ad  Is  Tahoo 


In  recent  vv'eeks,  newspapers 
across  the  country  —  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  Boston  Globe,  Phil- 
udelpbin  Inquirer,  Cincirmati 
Post  &  Times-Star  and  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  to  name  a 
—  have  reminded  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry  that  there 
is  a  code  of  decency  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  they  intend  to  en¬ 
force  it. 

The  whole  problem  was  re¬ 
viewed  in  a  letter  which  Arthur 
L.  Gilbert,  advertising  director 
of  the  Hcarst  newspapers  in  San 
Francisco,  sent  to  stage  and 
screen  advertisers  the  other  day. 

It  accompanied  a  copy  of  the 
guidelines  which  the  newspapers 
will  follow. 

“Most  amusement  advertis¬ 
ing,”  the  letter  began,  “is  suit¬ 
able  for  family  readership. 
Some,  however,  is  not.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  excesses  of  a  few 
advertisers  that  this  letter  is 
necessary.” 

Mr.  Gilbert  explained  the  ac¬ 
tion  being  taken  now: 

Self-Policing  Inell’cclive 

“We  have  long  urged  the 
amusement  industry  to  iwlice  its 
own  ranks  and  bring  about  the 
elimination  of  advertising  which 
is  obscene  or  otherwise  offensive. 

“While  many  individuals  and 
organizations  have  cooperated, 
the  overall  results  have  not  been 
successful'. 

“As  a  result,  in  recent  months, 
we  have  found  it  necessarj'  to 
reject  an  increasing  amount  of 
advertising  that  exceeded  the 
i,  lx)unds  of  good  taste. 

“W’e  were  forced  to  make  last- 
minute  decisions  —  without  for¬ 
malized  guide-lines  —  and  some 
mistakes  and  injustices  occurred. 
Some  copy  that  should  have  been 
refused  appeared  in  print.  Other 
advertisements  that  might  have 
lieen  accepted  were  rejected. 

“It  is  not  our  desire  to  be 
hurtful  to  the  amusement  in¬ 
dustry.  Our  newspapers  have 
L  for  many  years  recognized  the 
meaningful  contributions  that 
come  from  the  responsible  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  amusement  busi¬ 
ness. 

“We  want  to  avoid  misunder¬ 
standings  and  hasty  decisions  in 
the  future.  To  this  end  we  are 
establishing  earlier  deadlines 
for  copy.  This  should  permit 
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our  screening  department  to  dis¬ 
cuss  questionable  advertisements 
with  advertisers  before  action  is 
taken. 

“We  are  also  establishing  list¬ 
ings  of  words  and  types  of  illus¬ 
trations  which  should  generally 
be  avoided  in  advertising 
planned  for  our  columns. 

“The  lists  are  not  intended  to 
be  absolute  nor  all-inclusive. 
They  are  offered  as  guide-lines. 
It  is  posible  that  a  carefully 
planned  advertisement  could 
treat  a  sensitive  subject  and  use 
sensitive  words  without  being 
offensive.  If  the  intent  of  such 
an  advertisement  seems  reason¬ 
able  it  will  be  accepted.  If  its 
appeal  seems  to  be  prurient,  it 
will  be  rejected.” 

The  text  of  the  screening 
guide  was  given,  as  follows: 

The  following  subjects  and 
words  when  used  in  amusement 
advertising  will  cause  such  ad¬ 
vertising  to  be  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  to  determine  its  accepta¬ 
bility  for  publication  by  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  or  News  Call  Bulletin. 

Some  of  the  words  and  types 
of  illustrations  are  not  in  them¬ 
selves  offensive.  Some  will  be 
found  properly  used  in  news  col¬ 
umns  and  feature  reports. 

When  deliberately  used  for 
the  exploitation  or  vulgarization 
of  sex  or  sadism  they  are  im¬ 
properly  used  and  such  use  can 
result  in  the  rejection  or  modifi¬ 
cation  of  advertising. 

SUBJECTS 

Bust  measurements 
Compromising  positions 
Couple  in  bed 
Double  meanings 
Excessive  cleavage 
High  state  of  violence  or  sad¬ 
ism 

Horizontal  embrace 
Nude  figures  or  silhouettes 
Nymphomania 
Perversion 

Promotional  use  of  word  “Sin” 
Short  bikinis 

Suggestive  dress  or  undress 
Suggestive  use  of  narcotics, 
instruments  or  alcohol 
Violation  of  normal  moral 
standards. 

Vulgar  display  of  anatomy 
WORDS 

Cudies 

Flesh-a-scope 
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Girlie 

Homosexual 

Immorality 

Lesbian 

Lust 

Naked 

Nothing  on 

Nudies 

Nudist  camp 

Nymphs 

Pervert 

Professional  girls 

Prostitute 

Rape 

Scanty  panties 

Seduce 

Skin-a-scope 

Sex  (not  to  define  sex) 

Sex  rituals 

Sexpot 

Sexational 

Strippers 

Third  sex 


NEWSPAPER 

CAMPAIGNS 

Mary  Carter  Paints 

An  institutional  advertising 
campaign  to  merchandise  Mary 
Carter’s  “Buy  one — get  one 
free”  offer  and  the  quality  value 
it  represents  is  being  scheduled 
in  newspapers  in  metropolitan 
cities.  The  ads  are  full-page  size. 
Newspaper  mats  are  being  sup¬ 
plied  to  dealers  for  use  in  the 
cooperative  ad  program.  MarCar 
Advertising  Co.,  a  subsidiary, 
is  the  agency. 

*  *  * 

Kickapoo  Joy  Juice 

An  advertising  program  is 
being  developed  by  National 
NuGrape  Co.,  Atlanta,  for  the 
introduction  of  Kickapoo  Joy 
Juice,  that  “inhoomin”  drink 
relished  by  residents  of  Li’l 
Abner’s  Dogpatch.  Tucker 
Wayne,  the  agency,  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  promotional  package  for 
franchised  dealers.  A1  Capp,  the 
creator  of  the  comic  strip,  is 
preparing  art  work  for  the  ads. 
Dudley  C.  Ruttenberg,  president 
of  NuGrape,  said  the  complete 
schedule  will  include  newspapers 
to  reach  the  youth  market. 

*  «  * 

Florida  Citrus 

A  new  device  for  children, 
called  “Squeaters,”  which  is 
supposed  to  make  the  hand  eat¬ 
ing  of  oranges  neat  and  simple, 
will  be  featured  in  a  Florida 
Citrus  Commission  campaign 
created  by  Campbell-Ewald, 
Lakeland,  Fla.  The  schedule  will 
run  in  color  in  Sunday  comic 
sections. 


ONE  STEP  AHEAD  of  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  walks 
Thomas  Vail,  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  to  a 
session  of  the  seventh  annual  con¬ 
ference  on  Advertising/Govern¬ 
ment  Relations  in  Washington  re¬ 
cently. 


HEADLINE  EVENT  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  by  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  and  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus  was  the 
presentation  of  a  special  souvenir 
copy  of  the  Advertising  Code  of 
American  Business.  The  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  is  seen  accepting  it  from 
Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the 
Denver  Post. 


Skiuner  Moves 

Dwight  I.  (Red)  Skinner, 
vicepresident  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  has  moved  his  office 
to  Chicago  in  line  with  the 
Bureau’s  stepped-up  sales  pro¬ 
gram  for  1965.  He  was  sales 
manager  of  Metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  Newspapers  and  was  vice- 
president  of  This  Week  prior 
to  joining  the  Bureau  in  1962. 

Dent  Hassinger,  formerly  Chi¬ 
cago  manager,  will  continue  as 
central  region  manager  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Skinner.  Mr. 
Hassinger  will  also  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  Howard  M. 
Keefe’s  accounts.  Mr.  Keefe 
recently  became  Regional  man¬ 
ager  in  Los  Angeles. 
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‘News- Ads’  Ring  Byoir’s  Bell 


By  Philip  IS.  Schuyler 

“News-ads”  that  explain  complicated 
matters  in  detail  to  the  public  are  favored 
by  George  Hammond,  president  of  Carl 
Byoir  &  Associates,  public  relations  coun- 
sd. 

“Only  recently  one  of  our  clients  placed 
advertising  of  this  sort,”  Mr.  Hammond 
said.  “We  recommended  it  as  part  of  the 
public  relations  progi’am  and  helped  the 
client’s  regular  advertising  agency  pre¬ 
pare  the  copy.” 

This  particular  public  relations  adver¬ 
tisement  was  placed  in  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  newspapers  by  Honejnvell  Inc. 
It  told  newspaper  readers  how  much  the 
firm  paid  out  in  local  taxes,  the  extent 
of  the  payroll,  and  what  it  meant  to  the 
Twin  Cities,  and  other  important  facts. 

35th  Anniversary 

While  advocating  this  type  of  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Byoir  organization  decided 
about  20  years  ago  not  to  become  an 
advertising  agency.  It  has  stuck  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  public  relations  base  upon 
which  it  was  founded  35  years  ago  by  the 
late  Carl  Byoir,  Mr.  Hammond  said. 

Through  the  years,  however,  frequent 
use  has  been  made  of  paid  advertising. 


George  Hammond 


any  of  the  accounts  now  handkxl. 

“This  doesn’t  mean  that  we  do  not 
regard  news  coverage  as  a  reliable  and 
essential  part  of  any  public  relations 
program,”  he  said.  “But  there  are  times 
when  the  precise,  detailed  and  rei)etitive 
values  of  paid  advertising  must  be  taken 
under  consideration  and  used  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

“When  a  client’s  intent  must  be  made 
absolutely  clear,  the  paid  ‘news  adver¬ 
tisement’  is  the  positive  answer.  It  is  an 
important  vehicle  to  be  used  for  making ! 
people  understand  the  personal  interests 
they  —  the  consumers,  the  users,  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  —  have  in  a  manufacturing 
or  service  business. 

Ads  as  Hurt  of  PK 

“Adv'ertising  ought  to  be  a  part  of  a[ 
w’ell-rounded  public  relations  program., 
At  the  same  time,  advertising  of  thisj 
kind  must  be  carefully  evaluated  in  terms  f 
of  expected  results.  Is  the  objective  big! 
enough  to  justify  the  expense?  That’s 
the  question  that  must  always  be  an¬ 
swered  first.” 

Byoir  clients  pay  the  standard  mini¬ 
mum  fee  of  $50,000  a  year,  plus  expenses. i 
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in  addition  to  publicity  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  advice  in  serving  clients.  A  classic 
example  cited  by  Mr.  Hammond  was 
when  Byoir  advised  the  Great  Atlantic 
&  Pacific  Tea  Company  to  place  large 
copy  in  hundreds  of  newspapers  in  a 
1937  campaign. 

Rep.  Wright  Patman  of  Texas  had 
announced  he  was  introducing  a  bill  in 
Congress  that  would  tax  chain  store 
units.  To  George  L.  and  John  A.  Hart¬ 
ford,  then  top  A&P  executives,  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill  was  “punitive  and  discrimina¬ 
tory”  and  “frankly  designed  to  put  chain 
stores  out  of  business.” 

When  the  Hartfords,  who  had  taken 
over  A&P  from  their  father  George 
Huntington  Hartford,  came  to  Carl  Byoir 
for  advice,  he  recommended  the  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  Mr.  Byoir  and  staff  wrote 
the  copy.  In  2,000  words,  A&P  set  forth 
its  objections  to  the  bill. 

Classic  ‘New-Ad’ 

The  widely  published  and  eventually 
successful  ad  concluded  with  these  two 
paragraphs : 

“Since  the  task  we  have  set  before 
us  is  one  involving  the  widest  possible 
dissemination  of  complete  information 
to  all  the  American  people,  and  since 
this  is  a  profession  in  which  we  are  not 
expert,  we  have  engaged  Carl  Byoir  & 
Associates,  public  relations  counsel,  to 
do  this  work.  We  realize  that  our  views 


are  seldom  news.  We  know,  therefore, 
that  we  must  be  prepared  to  spend  a 
substantial  sum  of  money  in  telling  our 
story  to  all  of  the  American  people.  We 
declare  now  that  this  money  will  be 
spent  in  the  dissemination  of  information 
through  paid  advertising  in  every  me¬ 
dium  available  to  us,  and  in  cooperating 
in  the  work  of  formation  of  study  groups 
among  consumers,  farmers  and  workers, 
which  provide  open  forums  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  all  measures  affecting  the  cost 
of  living. 

“We  believe  that  when  the  American 
people  have  all  the  facts  they  will  make 
their  decision  known  to  their  representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress.  As  Americans  we  will 
be  content  with  that  decision.” 

Success 

“The  undertaking  launched  wdth  this 
advertisement  was  successful,”  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond  said.  “The  Patman  bill  never  be¬ 
came  law  and  mass  merchandising  has 
since  grown  as  a  bulwark  of  our  society. 
This  job  proved  to  be  a  turning  point  also 
in  the  business  of  Carl  Byoir  &  Asso¬ 
ciates.” 

It  attracted  new  clients  to  the  firm, 
Mr.  Hammond  said.  Most  of  them  have 
continued  through  the  years. 

Mr.  Hammond  said  this  week  that 
should  the  occasion  arise  favoring  such 
a  move,  he  would  unhesitatingly  recom¬ 
mend  a  similar  advertising  campaigpi  as 
part  of  the  public  relations  program  of 
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As  it  observes  its  35th  birthday,  Byoir 
represents  on  a  full-time  contract  basis! 
21  corporations,  three  trade  associations! 
and  an  educational  institution.  They  arep 
served  by  225  employes  in  offices  herel 
and  abroad.  Headquarters  of  the  man-! 
agement-owned  firm  is  at  800  Second 
Avenue,  New  York.  Gerry  Swinehart  is 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Before  placing  the  A&P  ads  that  meant 
.so  much  to  the  Byoir  organization,  it  had  t 
helped  gain  stockholder  approval  of  a 
refinancing  plan  for  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.  As  an  individual,  Mr.  Byoir  organ¬ 
ized  the  Roosevelt  Nominators  and  thel 
Roosevelt  Electors,  playing  an  impor-  f. 
tant  role  in  the  1936  Presidential  cam-  i 
paign.  It  was  his  idea  that  crystallized  | 
into  the  “Birthday  Balls”  for  FDR  that  | 
raised  so  much  money  for  the  fight  i 
against  infantile  paralysis. 

Carl  Byoir  was  successful  in  publish-  ; 
ing  and  in  business  before  entering  the  j 
public  relations  field.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Iowa  and  received 
a  law  degree  from  Columbia  in  1912.  | 
Previously  he  had  worked  on  the  Des  | 
Moines  State  Register  and  the  Waterloo 
(la.)  Times.  At  law  school  he  obtained 
the  American  rights  to  the  Montessori 
method  for  teaching  children.  He  was 
circulation  manager  for  Hearst’s  Cot- 
mopolitan  Magazine  when  he  left  in  1916 
to  serve  during  the  war  as  the  associate 
of  George  Creel  in  the  war  information 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Byoir^s  Bell 

(Contiimed  from  page  18) 

office.  After  the  war  he  helped  the  new 
government  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  Return¬ 
ing  to  this  country,  he  became  president 
of  the  American  Gear  Company,  dis¬ 
tributor  of  automotive  parts. 

How  Trio  Got  Together 

In  1929,  threatened  with  blindness  from 
a  sinus  infection,  Mr.  Byoir  sought  and 
found  relief  in  Cuba.  He  then  leased  the 
two  English-language  newspapers  in  Ha¬ 
vana,  the  Post  and  the  Telegram.  To 
bring  tourists  to  the  island  in  order  to 
sell  advertising  in  these  newspapers,  Mr. 
Byoir  organized  the  Havana  Post  News 
Bureau.  He  put  Mr.  Swinehart  in  charge 
of  this  publicity  outlet.  Mr.  Swinehart 
had  been  advertising  and  public  relations 
director  for  Palm  Beach  during  the  20’s. 
Mr.  Byoir  opened  New  York  offices  to 
support  this  campaign  and  began  to  ac¬ 
quire  other  clients. 


Mr.  Hammond  first  met  Messrs.  Byoir 
and  Swinehart  in  Havana  in  1930.  He 
was  23,  and  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  New  York  Sun  to  handle  the  public 
relations  interests  in  Cuba  of  John  Mc- 
Entee  Bowman,  hotel  tycoon.  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond  returned  to  the  Sun  and  two  years 
later  joined  Byoir  and  Swinehart  to  han¬ 
dle  a  sports  program  for  Florida  hotels 
and  clubs  that  were  part  of  the  Henry 
L.  Doherty  interests. 

Begun  as  Byoir  &  Dickey  in  1930,  a 
partnership  with  Carl  Dickey,  the  firm 
was  incorporated  as  Carl  Byoir  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  in  1934.  Mr.  Dickey  left  the  firm 
and  Mr.  Swinehart  became  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Ten  years  before  his  death  on  Feb.  3, 
1957,  Mr.  Byoir  planned  for  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  the  company  with  Mr.  Swine¬ 
hart  as  president.  On  Feb.  7,  1956,  a  year 
before  Mr.  Byoir’s  death,  Mr.  Swinehart 
became  chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond  became  president,  C.  Stuart  Hall, 
executive  vicepresident,  and  Arthur  J. 
Hirsch,  treasurer.  To  this  executive  staff 
were  added  Alfred  E.  McMillan  on  Jan.* 
1,  1960,  and  Robert  J.  Ward  on  June  21, 


Ad  Agency  Establishes  PR  Company 


Ernest  A.  Jones,  president  of 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams  Inc. 
has  announced  formation  of 
Public  Relations  Programs  Inc. 
as  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
the  advertising  agency. 

The  new  company  will  have 
its  headquarters  in  New  York 
under  the  direction  of  Tom  Ma¬ 
loney,  an  officer  of  MacManus, 
John  &  Adams.  Other  officers 
are  Tom  Johnston,  senior  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  Eastern 
Operations  in  New  York  and 
vicepresidents  Virgil  Le  Marre, 
in  chargee  of  Eastern  Operations 
in  Detroit,  and  Ray  Connors,  in 
charge  of  Western  Operations 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Frank  Skinner,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  corporate  relations 
for  the  parent  company,  has 
been  named  a  director  of  the 


new  firm. 

Public  Relations  Programs 
Inc.  will  maintain  offices  in  To¬ 
ronto  to  serve  Canadian  clients. 

“The  creation  and  structure 
of  PRP  recognizes  the  varying 
needs  and  uses  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  as  a  part  of  a  total  com¬ 
munications  job  allied  with  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing  or  as  a 
separate  and  specialized  serv¬ 
ice,”  Mr.  Jones  said. 

“Thus  our  advertising  clients 
can  obtain  complete  public  rela¬ 
tions  service  in  all  its  aspects  as 
a  sales  instrument  while  non¬ 
clients  or  those  seeking  special¬ 
ized  public  relations  help  can 
also  be  served. 

“We  are  convinced  that  this 
is  the  most  efficient  answer  to 
the  industry’s  long  debate  as 
to  the  proper  position  of  the 


STANDING  OFFER  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF 
CIRCULATION  '65 

Almost  every  newspaper  advertiser  and  agency  that  ought 
to  have  CIRCULATION  ’64  has  a  copy.  It  gets  good  use 
continually  throughout  the  year.  There  are  4,864  copies  of 
our  book  in  advertiser  and  agency  offices  across  the  country. 
On  our  market  list,  these  offices  are  arranged  geographically 
by  city  and  state,  along  with  the  number  of  copies  each  has. 
If  you  don’t  have  this  valuable  list,  you  should  have — we’ll 
send  you  one  by  return  mail.  However,  we  realize  that  the 
distribution  of  CIRCULATION  ’64  isn’t  quite  perfect.  So 
hero’s  the  offer:  If  you  know  of  a  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tiser  or  agency  that  should  have  this  896-page  prime  newspaper 
media  tool,  but  doesn’t — drop  us  a  note  (a  short  sentence  will 
do) — and  we’ll  see  that  the  prospect  gets  postpaid  a  free  copy 
of  CIRCULATION  ’65  at  publication  time.  Fair  enough? 
Sorry  we  can’t  include  brokers  or  district  managers  or  people 
in  related  businesses.  Only  company  headquarters  and  agencies 
actually  spending  money  in  newspapers  get  free  books.  (Min¬ 
imum  25  thousand  dollars  annually).  For  others,  the  price  is 
$15.00.  And  CIRCULATION  ’65  will  be  the  best  yet.  Closing 
date  is  March  15.  Send  your  space  reservation  now  to  Tom 
Sinding,  American  Newspaper  Markets,  Inc.,  Box  182,  North- 
field,  Illinois. 


public  relations  function  in  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  operation.” 

Among  the  clients  serviced  by 
the  new  firm  are:  Thiokol 
Chemical  Corporation;  Westclox 
Division  of  General  Time;  Gen¬ 
eral  Time  Corporation;  Los  An¬ 
geles  Metropolitan  Pontiac  Deal¬ 
ers  Association;  M  &  B  Devel¬ 
opment  Company;  Pala  Mesa 
Village;  Western  Gear  Corpo¬ 
ration  ;  American  Metal  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company;  and  Formfit  In¬ 
ternational  and  Dow  Chemical 
of  Canada. 

• 

Sun  OiVs  PR  Chief 
To  Retire  March  31 

William  W.  Weston  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Sun  Oil  Company.  He 
succeeds  Franklyn  Waltman, 
who  is  retiring.  Mr.  Weston 
resigned  as  petroleum  editor  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  1944  to  join  Sun  as 
assistant  director  of  public 
relations. 

Franklyn  Waltman,  director 
of  public  relations  of  Sun  Oil 
Company  since  1943,  will  re¬ 
tire  from  the  Company  March 
31.  He  served  as  director  of  pub¬ 
licity  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

• 

Directs  N.C.  Effort 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Bill  F.  Hensley,  officer  in 
charge  of  public  relations  for 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
here,  Mnll  become  advertising 
director  for  the  North  Carolina 
Conservation  and  Development 
Department.  The  state  spends 
about  $750,000  for  ads. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


1961.  Each  is  personally  responsible  for 
a  certain  account. 

Longrevity  of  Byoir  accounts  is  fre 
quently  mentioned  in  the  trade.  Oldest 
is  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  since  1936. 
A&P  has  been  served  since  1937.  .\mong 
others  are:  Schenley  Industries,  1940; 
Honeywell,  1942;  Bendix  Corp.,  1943; 
Tile  Council  of  America,  1945;  Hughes 
Tool  Co.  and  Hughes  Aviation  Co.,  1946; 
Hallmark  Inc.,  1948;  RCA,  1950;  W.  A 
Sheaffer  Inc.,  1950;  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Sons, 
1950;  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation,  1951;  and  C.I.T.  Finance  Co^ 
poration,  1953. 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  follow¬ 
ing  have  been  added :  Cargill  Inc.,  A.C.P. 
Industries,  Chemetron,  Oil  Shale  Corp, 
Bulova  Watch  Co.,  F.  W.  Woolworth  C<x, 
Alco  Products  Inc.,  Glass  Manufacturers 
Institute,  Amerace  Corp.,  Kimberleji*- 
Clark  Corp.,  and  the  Retirement  Foun¬ 
dation  Inc. 

Henry  McNulty  is  chief  of  Europeu 
operations.  Recently  the  Byoir  firm  aflSli- 
ated  with  Harry  Muller  &  Associate^ 
South  America. 


Stores  Told 
How  to  Help 
Fashion  Eds 


A  book,  “How  You  Can  Get 
Better  Fashion  Publicity”  hu 
been  prepared  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boyi' 
Wear,  and  is  being  distributed 
to  its  retail  members. 

The  contents  of  the  24-page 
book  are  based  on  a  survey  made 
by  AIMBW  among  newspaper 
fashion  editors  who  receive  preei 
kits  from  the  Institute  and  who 
also  attend  the  press  previewi 
every  February. 

The  purpose  is  to  spell  out 
how  a  retailer  can  reach  a  “bet¬ 
ter  understanding  with  the 
working  press  and  initiate  and 
sustain  his  own  publicity.” 

In  the  opinion  of  93%  of  the 
fashion  editors  who  answered 
the  survey,  “the  climate  for  a 
good  working  relationship  is 
clouded  by: 

•  the  typical  retailers’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  distinguish  between  a 
newspaper  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  column; 

•  his  failure  to  recognize  the 
sound  promotional  opportunities 
available  through  fashion  news 
and  its  value  in  editorial  pre¬ 
sentation  ; 

•  and  his  indifference  to  the 
fact  that  the  retailer  and  the 
editor  share  a  common  goal: 
their  desire  to  expose  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  fashion  trends  in  an  in¬ 
teresting,  appealing  manner 
which  can  influence  taste  and 
hence,  if  sometimes  indirectly, 
also  stimulate  sales.” 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Copley  News  Service  is  pleased  to  announce  that  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  is  the  first  newspaper  to  subscribe  to  the  CNS  leased  wire 
service,' The  CNS  teletype  hookup  will  feed  worldwide  news  reports 
eight  hours  daily  into  the  Chronicle  offices. 

The  expansion  of  our  teletype  system  is  only  the  latest  in  a  number  of 
rapidly  developing  Copley  News  Service  improvements.  Last  year 
bureaus  were  opened  in  Caracas,  Miami,  Paris  and  Beirut.  Additional 
bureaus  will  be  opened  in  1965  as  Copley  News  Service  strives  to  keep 
its  subscribers  informed -with  all  the  news  of  the  world. 


Write,  wire  or  telephone  collect  for  samples  and  rates  to  Kembert  fames,  Editor,  Copley 
News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California,  Area  Code  714/Telephone  234-7111 


Ogilvy  Makes  Noise 
About  Auto  Ad  Copy 


Should  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  which  handle  the  big  auto¬ 
mobile  accounts  also  write  and 
research  local  dealership  copy? 

David  Ogilvy,  chairman  of 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather,  says 
yes. 

Why? 

Mr.  Ogilvy  told  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association 
meeting  last  week  in  Las  Vegas 
that  a  nationwide  Gallup  Poll, 
which  he  requested,  shows  new 
car  dealers  have  the  poorest 
reputation  of  any  local  business¬ 
men  in  terms  of  being  regarded 
by  consumers  as  “honest  and 
trustworthy,” 

And  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  this  “awful  image,”  he  said, 
is  the  “schlock,  sleezey,  bargain 
basement,  fast-buck  advertis¬ 
ing”  which  dealers  run  to  at¬ 
tract  customers. 

Hits  Price  Advertising 

“Price  advertising  is  so  easy 
to  write,”  the  author  of  “Con¬ 
fessions  of  An  Advertising 
Man”  said.  But,  he  added,  it 


SELL  WITH 
VOLUME 
LINEAGE 
DISCOUNT 


Remarkable 


ROCKFORD 

ILLINOIS 
Do  your  selling  job 
more  effectively  in 
Remarkable  Rockford 
through  quantity  and 
continuity ...  and  take 
advantage  of  the  volume 
lineage  discounts. 

Discounts  range  from 
17%  for  7,000  lines  to 
25%  for  100,000  lines 
or  more  to  be  used 
in  one  year. 


ROCKFORD 


MORNING  STAR  t 
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“should  be  reserved  for  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  on  the  way  to  the 
graveyard  .  .  .  lousy  products 
that  have  nothing  to  say  but 
‘I’m  cheap.'  ” 

Mr.  Ogilvy  suggested  that  the 
dealers  let  the  factories  adver¬ 
tise  the  cars  while  they  spend 
their  money  advertising  their 
business  and  service.  “Let  your 
neighbors  know  that  you  have 
something  extra  to  offer.  And 
that  your  salesmen,  your  serv¬ 
ice  people  are  decent  human  be¬ 
ings,  fair,  honest  and  helpful,” 
he  urged. 

“This  kind  of  advertising  you 
need  is  difficult  to  write,”  he 
said.  But,  he  added,  the  “fac¬ 
tories  employ  the  biggest,  and 
theoretically,  the  best  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  in  the  world.  They 
ought  to  write  and  research 
your  advertising  copy  —  Camp- 
bell-Ewald,  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son,  N.  W.  Ayer,  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  BBDO,  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  McManus,  John  & 
Adams.” 

Last  year  the  NAD  A  was  told 
by  Jack  Izzard  of  Chevrolet  and 
Tom  Adams  of  Campbell-Ewald 
that  a  nationwide  agency  won’t 
handle  an  auto  dealership  ac¬ 
count  because  it  can’t  be  done 
profitably. 

“Poppycock,”  said  Mr.  Ogilvy, 
“some  of  them  earn  as  much  as 
$6,000,000  a  year  in  commis¬ 
sions  .  .  .  for  this  kind  of  money 
they  ought  to  give  you  better 
guidance.” 

Promise  of  Service 

“I  promise  that  when  our 
agrency  gets  a  big,  profitable 
automobile  account,  we  will  put 
good  copywriters  to  work  for 
individual  dealers.” 

Mr.  Ogilvy’s  agency  at  one 
time  handled  the  Rolls  Royce 
account,  but  at  present  does  not 


Written  with 
oompetenoe  . 


have  a  major  automobile  ac¬ 
count.  He  said  the  dealer’s  local 
agencies  can  place  the  ads,  and 
collect  the  commissions,  but  his 
agency  “will  create  it  for  you.” 
“We  will  help  you  build  the  kind 
of  reputation  you  don’t  have 
now,”  he  asserted. 

Even  the  factories’  own  ad¬ 
vertising  is  “nothing  to  boast 
about,”  Mr.  Ogilvy  said.  “Their 
engineers  produce  brilliant  auto¬ 
mobiles,  but  most  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  is  surprisingly  brainless. 
It  seldom  reveals  any  factual  in¬ 
formation  about  the  cars.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  men  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it  believe  that  a 
few  empty  adjectives  are  enough 
to  persuade  the  consumer  to 
part  with  thi-ee  or  four  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  They  are  wrong. 
Consumers  want  facts.” 

To  ilustrate  this  point,  Mr, 
Ogilvy  showed  the  Rolls  Royce 
ad  featuring  the  headline,  “At 
60  miles  an  hour  the  loudest 
noise  in  this  new  Rolls  Royce 
comes  from  the  electric  clock.” 
While  this  campaign  cost  a 
“paltry  $30,000  to  get  across  the 
message,”  Mr.  Ogilvy  said  that 
Ford  with  a  $40,000,000  ad 
budget  “comes  along  and  takes 
a  free  ride  on  our  back.” 

Mr.  Ogilvy  left  this  thought 
with  the  dealers: 

“Just  think  what  great  ad¬ 
vertising  would  result  if  De¬ 
troit’s  money  could  be  married 
to  our  brains!” 

• 

On  Watch  at  Fair 

Monroe  B.  Scharff  and  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Watch  Exhibi¬ 
tors  Inc.  to  handle  a  public  re¬ 
lations  and  promotions  program 
for  the  Swiss  Watch  Pavilion  at 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 

• 

Financial  Account 

American  Machine  &  Foun¬ 
dry  Co.  has  retained  PR  Asso¬ 
ciates  Inc.,  affiliated  with  Gay- 
nor  &  Ducas  advertising  agency, 
as  consultants  on  financial  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 
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Other  findings,  were  th  it  60% 
of  the  editors  are  only  rarely 
called  by  retailers  rej  arding 
fashion  tips,  story,  photo  or 
other  ideas;  20%  are  never 
called;  56%  say  that  the  aver¬ 
age  retailer  never  calls  or  writes 
an  editor  with  praise  for  work 
w’ell  done;  60%  seldom  have  the 
chance  to  chat  with  rctailw* 
over  lunch  or  at  any  other  time 
about  concepts  of  press  rda- 
tions,  exchange  of  ideas  or  about 
matters  of  mutual  interest;  I 
70%  would  welcome  more  such 
opportunities  and  90%  of  the 
editors  said  suggestions  from 
retailers  would  be  welcomed. 

A  limited  supply  of  extra 
copies  is  available  by  writing  to 
AIMBW,  1290  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York  10019. 

• 

DeCicco  Made  Officer 
In  New  York  PR  Firm 

Alfred  A.  DeCicco  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident  of  Irving 
Smith  Kogan  &  Company,  Inc., 
New  York  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel  affiliated  with  Hicks  &  Greist 
Inc. 

Mr.  DeCicco  came  to  the  firm 
from  Infoplan.  Previously  he 
had  been  a  department  head  at 
Carl  Byoir  &  Associates  and 
account  director  at  Burs<»- 
Marstellel  Associates. 

Before  going  into  public  rela¬ 
tions  work,  he  was  news  and 
feature  editor  of  the  Westchester 
newspapers,  desk  man  at  the 
New  York  Times,  and  a  reporter 
for  the  International  News 
Service.  He  also  wrote  a  syndi¬ 
cated  column  on  family  living 
for  23  dailies. 


Revlon  Ad  Chief 


Sanford  D.  Buchsbaum  has 
been  appointed  vicepresident-ad¬ 
vertising  for  Revlon  Inc.  He  re¬ 
places  Erwin  D.  Swann  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned.  Mr.  Buchsbaum, 
who  has  been  associated  with 
Revlon  since  1959,  is  a  former 
circulation  promotion  manager 
of  This  Week  Magazine. 

• 

Play  PR  on  Piano 

Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cincinnati  has  named 
Anna  M.  Rosenberg  Associates 
as  public  relations  consultants 
to  the  company. 

• 

Matlies  Names  Dille 


Gordon  Dille  has  been  named 
associate  director  of  the  public 
relations  and  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  J.  M.  Mathes  Inc.,  New 
I  York  advertising  agency. 
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What  makes 

The  Philadelphia  Sunday 


Bulletin  Magazine 
different... 

from  other  magazines  in  Sunday 
newspapers? 

One  thing.  The  editing  credo. 

You  see  it  chalked  on  the  black¬ 
board  as  Philadelphia  Sunday 
Bulletin  Magazine  editor  B.  A.  Berg¬ 
man  makes  a  point  to  members  of 
his  staff:  “If  it  ain’t  local,  forget  it!” 

Strong  words,  but  the  meaning 
gets  across. 

Stories  in  The  Sunday  Bulletin 
Magazine  are  local  stories  that  tell 
the  families  who  live,  work  and  play 
in  Greater  Philadelphia  about  their 
hometown,  community  and  neigh¬ 
borhood.  About  its  problems,  hopes, 
dreams,  aspirations,  desires.  Fre¬ 


quently  its  successes  and  sometimes 
its  disappointments.  The  problems  of 
Afghanistan  or  Zanzibar  are  not  in 
the  Magazine  unless  Philadelphians 
are  involved  and  what  is  happening 
affects  their  everyday  lives. 

Women  love  The  Sunday  Bulletin 
Magazine.  They  read  it  more  closely 
than  any  other  section  of  the  .Sunday 
paper.  Teen-agers  rank  it  right  after 
the  comics.  Men  are  strong  for  it,  too. 

Because  Philadelphia  is  rich  in 
writing  talent,  in  ali  creative  talent. 
The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin 
Magazine  is  rich  in  reading. 

Stories  by  Philadelphians  who  are 
among  the  nation’s  best  known 
writers  appear  in  the  Magazine: 
Pearl  Buck,  Hannah  Lees,  Kay  Boyle, 
William  McGivern,  John  Keats 
and  Caskie  .Stinnett.  Pete  Martin, 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Mcml)er  Million  Market  Newspapers 


America’s  top  interviewer,  calls  on 
famous  Philadelphians  exclusively  for 
The  Sunday  Bulletin  Magazine. 

From  Philadelphia  artists  come  the 
creations  of  Andrew  Wyeth,  Hobson 
Pittman,  Benton  Spruance,  Emlen 
Etting,  Arnold  Roth,  Jack  Book¬ 
binder,  Albert  Gold,  Edward  W. 
Redfield.  A  collection  of  sketches  by 
the  late  Alfred  Bendiner,  which 
appeared  in  the  Magazine,  has  been 
published  as  a  book,  “Bendiner’s 
Philadelphia.” 

The  Sunday  Bulletin  Magazine  is 
written,  edited  and  produced  by  and 
for  Philadelphians.  It  is  a  vital  part 
of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  the 
family  newspaper  that  is  Philadelphia 
in  tone,  expression,  spirit,  character. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with  The 
Bulletin... very  often,  it  is  all  you  need. 


Florida:  The  Leonard  Company 
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Computer  lunguage 


j  is  lAnotilm  Language 

h 

i  Take  your  choice-magnetic  or  paper  tape  from  general-purpose  computers, 

1  conventionally  perforated  6-level  tape  or  Linofilm  Keyboarded  tape-the  Lino- 
:  film  Photo  Unit  couldn’t  care  less.  This  is  no  daydream-Linofilm  Systems  are 

being  operated  from  tape  produced  by  four  of  the  major  computers  right  now, 
as  you  read  these  words;  display  advertising,  technical  and  straight  text, 
general  commercial  composition.  Whatever  your  language,  Linofilm  speaks  it. 


BBDO — The  1965  edition  of 
“Audience  Coverajfe  and  Cost 
Guide”  is  being  released  by  the 
media  department.  Now  in  its 
4th  edition,  the  51-page  refer¬ 
ence  booklet  gives  basic  costs, 
coverage  and  audience  data  for 
each  major  advertising  medium. 
The  booklet  is  available  at  $1 
each. 


RIEDL  &  FREEDE,  Clifton, 
N.  J.  has  been  named  agency 
for  Berliner  Motor  Corporation, 
U.S.  distributor  for  the  Ducati 
and  Norton.  Budget  in  excess  of 
$600,000. 


TED  BATES  has  acquired  a 
Spanish  advertising  agency  and 
will  operate  in  Madrid  as  Di¬ 
visa,  Bates  &  Co.,  S.A.  This  is 
the  11th  agency  Bates  has 
opened  since  1959.  Seven  are  in 
Europe. 


iws-JoiiLPm 

Single  Rate  Plan 


only  single-rate,  whole-state  in 
U.S. A.  $9,442*  buying  income 
per  household. 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 


Wilmington,  Delaware 
or  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 

*e  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
Surrty  of  Borint  Pow«  6/IO/M 


AGENCY  ITEMS 


Mad,,  Mad,  Mad  World  Isn’t,  Says  Pen  Expert 


BBDO-SAN  FRANCISCO— 
will  handle  Sawyer’s  Inc.  of 
Portland,  effective  April  25.  The 
company  makes  VIEW- 
MASTER  Stereo  viewers  and 
packets. 


Detroit 

Advertisements  sometimes 
lead  to  amusing  situations.  One 
such  advertisement  was  a  full 
page  ad  which  ran  in  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  middle- 
west  for  the  Marathon  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Placed  by  Campbell-Ewald 
Company,  the  advertisement 
pictured  an  envelope,  hand 
written  and  addressed  to  Mara¬ 
thon  Oil  Company,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  Tony  Lon- 
go,  a  Campbell-Ewald  art  direc¬ 
tor,  in  the  upper  left  hand 
comer. 

The  headline  of  the  ad  read, 
“Tell  us  you’re  mad.” 

The  ad  was  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  Marathon  customers  to 
take  advantage  of  Marathon’s 
money-back  guarantee  if  by 
some  chance  thev  were  not 


wholly  satisfied  with  the  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services. 


A  handwriting  analyst  from 
Kalamazoo  wrote  to  Tony  point¬ 
ing  out  that  he  (Tony)  wasn’t 
mad.  The  letter  explained  that 
nothing  in  the  handwriting  lived 
up  to  the  headline  of  the  ad 
“Tell  us  you’re  mad”.  It  doesn’t 
indicate  anger  the  letter  said 
and  none  of  the  qualities  in  the 
handwriting  point  to  a  man  who 
dashes  off  a  letter  in  anger. 

Tony  had  to  admit  that  this 
was  truly  good  handwriting  an¬ 
alysis  because  he  certainly  was 
not  mad  and  besides  a  group  of 
artists  at  Design  Center  studios 
had  actually  done  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  envelope. 

Marathon  Oil  is  launching  a 
campaign  using  testimonials 
from  actual  people  who  have 
received  refunds  from  the  com¬ 
pany. 


HOWARD  SWINK  of 
Marion,  Ohio  has  been  appointed 
to  handle  Diamond  Alkali  Co. 
and  Marlyn  Chemicals,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  fabric  softeners. 


fabric  whiteners,  laundry  de¬ 
tergents,  and  bleaches  for  indus¬ 
trial,  institutional  and  consumer 
laundries. 


AL  PAUL  LEFTON  —  G. 
Richard  Stigelman,  joins  the 
Philadelphia  ad  agency  from 
Whitney  Advertising,  Tulsa, 
where  he  was  supendsor  for  the 
Pepsi  Cola,  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  accounts.  From  1957- 
1961,  Mr.  Stigelman  was  with 
BBDO  in  Pittsburgh  on  U.S. 
Steel  and  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass. 


KETCHUM,  MacLEOD  & 
GROVE  has  combined  its  media 
and  programming  departments. 
Peter  Triolo,  as  vp  in  charge, 
has  organized  his  staff  into  all¬ 
media  groups,  each  responsible 
for  planning  and  buying  for 
the  accounts  assigned  to  it. 
David  R.  Williams  continues  as 
associate  media  director  and 
Lawrence  W.  March  and  Peter 
B.  Turk  have  been  promoted  to 
media  supervisors. 


TED  BATES — Justin  Gerstle 
and  Frederick  B.  Thompson  have 
joined  the  agency  as  vicepresi¬ 
dents.  Mr.  Gerstle,  a  media 
director,  comes  from  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Los  Angeles,  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  an  account  super¬ 
visor,  from  a  12-year  stay  at 
J.  Walter  Thompson. 


RICHARD  K.  MANO  F  hai 
been  named  to  handle  adver¬ 
tising  for  Ward  Food,  Inc., 
makers  of  Tip-Top  Bread,  Tip- 
Top  Lucky  Cakes  and  other 
baked  goods  sold  und'-r  the 
brand  name  Aunt  Hanna  ti,  Dan- 
dee,  and  Harvest. 


J.  WALTER  THOMPSON— 
Marvin  Antonowsky  has  been 
made  director  of  media  research 
for  the  New  York  office. 


HELITZER,  WARING  & 
WAYNE  has  appointed  Mary 
Lou  Benjamin  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  media.  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  has  named  the 
agency  to  handle  advertising  for 
Jnck  and  Jill  magazine. 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 


book  in  Uie  daily  press  an  impossibility  that  is  explained  by  the  unethical 
conduct  of  one's  reviewing:  one’s  own  book.  Something  had  to  be 
done,  not  against  sex,  which,  actually.  Comstock  has  always  said,  was 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  but  against  the  mercenary  aspects 
of  it.  Comstock  doesn’t  right  wrongs  with  a  club.  He  uses  the  little 
sharp  knife  of  satire.  When  Bronson,  the  bitter  half  of  the  paper 
team,  came  in  from  filing  ads,  Jim  spread  out  the  dailies  before  him 
and  said  that  something  had  to  be  done.  By  now  Bronson  recognized 
the  look  in  Jim  Comstock’s  eye,  and  knew  to  be  wary.  He  said,  “No 
let’s  not  do  that,”  and  Jim  Comstock  said,  “Not  do  what?”  and 
Bronson  said,  “Let’s  not  do  a  Sexual  Behavior  of  the  Richwood  female.” 
Jim  wented  to  know  why  not,  and  Bronson  said  the  paper  was  ready 
to  go  to  bed  (he  was  almost  ashamed  to  use  the  expression) — and  he’d 
like  to  go  home  early  for  a  change.  “We  haven’t  time  for  all  these 
interviews,”  he  said.  Jim  wanted  to  know  what  interviews.  “After  all,” 
ho  said,  “I  was  born  in  this  town.  I  grew  up  here.  I  won’t  have  to 
interview  anybody.”  But  Bronson  said,  “Let’s  not  do  it.”  But  they 
did.  And  Jim  now  knows  they  should  not  have.  It  took  maybe  two 
hours  to  write  “The  Sexual  Behavior  of  the  Richwood  Female.”  It 
would  normally  have  taken  longer,  but  Jim  Comstock  was  born  in 
Richwood,  as  he  told  Bronson,  and  didn’t  have  to  conduct  actual 
interviews.  He  just  figured  out  what  people  would  say  like  they  do 


. . .  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLBILLY,  Richwood,  W.  Vo. 


EDWARD  H.  WEISS  las  re¬ 
ceived  the  Wonderlite  Services 
division  of  Whirlpool  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  division  operate.^  fran¬ 
chised  home  modernization  busi¬ 
nesses  known  as  Wonderlife 
Home  Centers.  The  agency  will 
work  on  a  fee  basis  in  local  and 
national  advertising. 


WADE  ADVERTISING  — 
John  Sicks  has  been  named  copy 
chief;  Mary  Affiick,  associate 
creative  director,  and  Paul  Hay, 
executive  art  director. 


CLAYTON-DAVIS,  St.  Louis, 
has  appointed  William  J.  Mer¬ 
ritt  as  production  manager.  He 
was  formerly  managing  editor 
of  a  weekly  newspaper. 


HICKS  &  GREIST  has  been 
named  to  handle  the  advertising 
for  Weldon  Foods  Inc.,  for  its 
Alba  non-fat  dry  milk  and  newf§ 
products  now  in  development,^, 
and  by  book  publisher  Funk  & 
Wagnalls.  The  agency  was  also)l 
assigned  radio  station  WNEWj 
and  corporate-financial  advervi 
tising  by  Metromedia  Inc.,  a 
present  Hicks  &  Greist  client^ 
Acquisitions  of  these  three  ac¬ 
counts  is  expected  to  incn 
the  agency’s  billing  by  moi 
than  $1  million  during  1966,- 
according  to  C.  V.  Skoog,  Hicki^ 
&  Greist’s  chairman. 


Advertisement 


PAPERT,  KOENIG,  LOIS 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964  had  net 
income  (after  taxes  and  profit 
sharing)  of  $515,456  produced 
by  gross  billings  of  $29,015,804. 
In  1963,  net  income  was  $451,363 
derived  from  $20,959,366  gross 
billings. 


National  Distillers 
Brands  Reassigned 

National  Distillers  brands 
being  moved  from  the  Kudner 
Agency  Inc.  (E&P,  Jan.  30) 
will  be  divided  among  four  agen¬ 
cies  now  handling  the  company’s 
advertising,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement  by  vice  president|| 
and  assistant  general  manageril 
Ray  Herrmann  Jr.  The  brandlJ| 
ai’e  assigned  as  follows: 

Gilbey’s  Gin,  Gilbey’s  Vodka 
and  Mount  Vernon  will  move  to 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born.  The  agency  now  handl 
Old  Taylor  and  Hill  and  HilL 

Young  &  Rubicam  is  being  as¬ 
signed  Old  Grand-Dad,  Old 
Dover,  and  Kentucky  Colonel^ 
The  agency  already  has  Bel¬ 
lows  Partners  Choice,  Bellows 
Club  Bourbon,  Bellows  Gin  and:j| 
Bellows  Reserve. 

Old  Overholt  will  move  tal 
Lennen  &  Newell  which  will  ^19*4 
handle  two  new  products  still  ia'i 
the  developmental  stage.  Len-iJ 
nen  &  New’ell  now  handles  Old 
Crow,  Old  Sunny  Brook,  De- 
Kuyper  Cordials,  Windsor  Su¬ 
preme  Canadian,  Old  Hermitageri 
Century  Club,  international 
vertising,  and  the  entire  varied|| 
import  line  of  Munson  G.  Shaw, 
division  of  National  Distillers 

PM  DeLuxe  and  Bond  &  LilJ 
lard  were  assigned  to  The  Zlo 
Company  Inc.,  which  handll® 
Bourbon  deLuxe  and  Old  Lo^ 
Cabin. 
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H  ms  KING*^ "ENROLLS”  AT  UNIVER8ITT  OF  MISSOURI.. .PERMANENTLY! 


Ti  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  and 
sourian  Publishing  Association,  Inc., 
h:-  e  continued  their  tradition  of  oper¬ 
ating  the  most  modern  and  completely 
ec,  .::pped  plant  for  their  teaching  news¬ 
paper  with  the  recent  addition  of  a 
3-unit  Fairchild  News  King  web  offset 
prnss. 

in  addition  to  some  regular  runs  on 
the  Columbia  Missourian,  the  only  daily- 
Sunday  teaching  newspaper  of  general 
circulation,  the  News  King  is  also  used 


to  print  a  Sunday  supplement.  Show¬ 
time,  and  Missouri's  student  newspa¬ 
per,  The  Maneater. 

Remember,  Fairchild  has  developed 
the  News  King  specifically  as  an  inex¬ 
pensive  web  offset  press  for  the  home¬ 
town  publisher.  Find  out  more  about 
how  easy  it  can  be  to  ‘‘enroll”  a  News 
King  in  your  plant  by  writing  to  Fair- 
child  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  NK-51, 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.  I., 
New  York. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER.  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
IN  CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  CANADA,  LTD.,  SCARBOROUGH.  ONT 
Also  available  in  the  Central  States  through: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Pean  Earl  F.  English  (Center),  Dean  of  the  faculty  of  Journalism,  teams  with  Doral  Flynn  (Right),  Business  Manager  of  the  Missourian  Publish¬ 
ing  Association,  Inc.,  Reed  Coday  (Left),  Plant  Superintendent,  and  their  Fairchild  News  King  to  produce  the  Columbia  Missourian  —  the  only 
daily-Sunday  teaching  newspaper  of  general  circulation. 


i 

i 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


New  City  Weekly 
Aims  at  80,000 
Free  Circulation 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

St.  Paul  Life,  a  controlled-cir- 
culation  weekly,  will  be  launched 
March  9  in  St.  Paul  by  St.  Paul 
Suburban  Newspapers  Inc., 
whose  parent  company  is  Twin 
Cities  Suburban  Newspapers 
Inc.,  Hopkins,  Minn. 

The  new  publication  will  have 
a  distribution  of  80,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Tilton,  TCSNI 
publisher  and  president.  It  will 
carry  feature  and  entertainment 
articles  about  St.  Paul,  several 
syndicated  columns  and  fea¬ 
tures. 

The  new  venture  will  be  di¬ 
rected  by  Gerald  Sexton  and 
edited  by  Ken  Wisneski.  Tony 
Ritacco  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  of  a  five-man  staff. 

The  paper  will  have  a  classi¬ 
fied  section. 

The  controlled  circulation 
paper  will  bring  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  publications  TCSNI  pub¬ 
lishes  to  20.  The  other  papers, 
with  circulation  in  32  Twin 
Cities  municipal  subdivisions, 
have  a  paid  circulation  of 
65,000. 

TCSNI  also  publishes  adver¬ 
tising  editions  which  go  to 
homes  of  non-subscribers.  They 
are  made  up  of  ads  lifted  from 
the  paid  papers  and  have  a  total 
distribution  of  75,000. 

The  group  was  founded  in 
suburban  Hopkins  in  1954. 

*  «  « 

PICTORIAL  REPORT 

Fortuna,  Calif. 

The  weekly  Humboldt  Beacon 
carried  150  pictures  of  the  Eel 
River  flood  disaster  in  six  suc¬ 
cessive  editions  and  plans  more. 

J.  Dwight  O’Dell,  publisher, 
said  new  pictorial  reports  will 
feature  restoration  views.  Con¬ 
trasts  of  flood  and  recovery  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  provided.  Some 
600  pictures  were  taken  during 
the  flood. 

Meanwhile  the  pictorial  story 
was  rushed  into  print  as  a  book 
and  12,000  copies  have  been  sold 
at  $1  each,  Mr.  O’Dell  said. 

A  series  of  reprint  editions 
was  run  off  in  the  Beacon’s  com¬ 
mercial  shop. 

Zellerbach  Paper  Company 
sent  shipments  of  book  paper  by 
air,  by  barge  and,  as  roads  were 
cleared,  by  truck.  Other  sup¬ 
pliers  were  helpful  in  meeting 
emergency  conditions,  Mr.  O’Dell 
advised. 

Rudy  Gillard  took  the  500 


flood  views.  He  is  the  paper’s 
official  photographer  and  a  local 
businessman  with  a  long  asso¬ 
ciation  which  began  with  work 
in  the  Beacon  plant.  Eight  local 
correspondents  aided  the  Beacon 
staff  in  covering  the  flood. 

*  m  m 

$265,000  DEBT 

Memphis 

Records  filed  in  bankruptcy 
court  here  show  a  disheartening 
experience  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

Ross  Publications  Inc.,  forced 
into  bankruptcy  by  three  credi¬ 
tors  after  failure  of  the  newly- 
established  Sunday  Times,  owes 
$265,563.34  to  185  creditors. 

Seton  Ross,  president  of  Cot¬ 
ton  Trade  Journal  Inc.,  is  listed 
as  president  of  the  bankrupt 
corporation.  His  wage  claim  of 
$473.47  is  included  in  the  total 
of  $19,281.30  due  90  employes. 

Secured  debts  total  $31,894.13. 
Among  these  items  is  a  lien  held 
by  the  Goss  Company  on  press 
equipment. 

Robert  W.  Towery,  the  for¬ 
mer  owner,  bought  back  the 
weekly  Whitehaven  Press  with 
a  bid  of  $70,000  at  a  foreclosure 
auction  which  was  held  prior  to 
the  bankruptcy  declaration. 

Mr.  Ross  acquired  the  weekly 
newspaper  last  May  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  a  chattel  mortgage  of 
$77,034.12  to  Mr.  Towery.  The 
paper  is  again  being  published. 

The  Sunday  Times  lasted  only 
a  few  issues. 

*  * 

SALES 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Controlling  interest  in  the 
weekly  Montgomery  Independ¬ 
ent  has  been  purchased  by  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Plowden  and  Tom  John¬ 
son,  former  employes  of  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser.  Royce 
W.  Kershaw,  founder,  continues 
as  chairman,  with  a  large  mi¬ 
nority  interest. 

«  *  * 

Reno,  Nev. 

The  weekly  Sparks  Tribune 
has  been  sold  to  W.  Stanley 
Barker  of  Placerville,  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Carpenter, 
owners  since  1962,  are  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  Mr.  Carpenter  is 
administrative  assistant  to  Sen. 
Alan  Bible. 

* 

Kenneth  J.  Walker,  publisher 
since  August  1,  1958,  of  the 
Natchitoches  (La.)  Enterprise, 
has  announced  the  sale  of  the 
75-year-old  weekly  to  Charles 
M.  Cunningham,  owner  of  the 
Natchitoches  Times.  The  two 
papers  had  been  in  competition 
since  1903.  The  Enterprise 
changed  to  offset  production  in 


1961  and  had  recently  installed 
a  web  press. 

*  *  * 

The  Review  Company  of  Ft. 
Erie,  Ont.,  which  publishes  the 
weekly  Ft.  Erie  Times-Review, 
has  been  purchased  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Edward  W. 
Johnston,  publisher  of  the  pa¬ 
per  for  61  years  until  his  death 
in  1961.  The  buyer  is  a  new  com¬ 
pany  formed  by  David  E.  Scott, 
former  editor  of  the  Clinton 
(Ont.)  News-Record. 

m  *  * 

The  Brownstown  (Ind.)  Ban¬ 
ner  has  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  Hey  Jr.,  of 
Shelbyville,  Ind.,  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Holland  A.  Brodhecker.  Mr. 
Hey  has  been  in  newspaper  and 
printing  since  1947;  from  1952 
to  1964  he  was  with  the  Stars 
&  Stripes  at  Darmstadt,  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  Brodhecker  family  has 
been  connected  with  the  Banner 
since  1894.  The  sale  was  handled 
by  the  Larry  Towe  agency 
through  its  Midwest  represen¬ 
tative,  Don  Montgomery. 

«  *  * 

Two  Navarro  County  (Tex.) 
weekly  newspapers,  the  Bloom¬ 
ing  Grove  Times  and  the  Frost 
Enterprise,  are  publishing  in 
offset  now  under  new  ownership. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  McCormick 
took  over  the  papers  from  W.  A. 
Crawford.  Mr.  McCormick  is  a 
former  county  judge  and  funer¬ 
al  home  operator. 

*  «  « 

H.  Clifton  Blue,  publisher  of 
two  Moore  County  (N.  C.) 
weeklies  who  was  defeated  in 
the  contest  for  lieutenant  gover¬ 
nor  last  November,  has  added  to 
his  newspaper  string.  He  bought 
the  Apex  News  Herald  and 
Durham  News  Journal  from 
George  E.  Isaacs.  They  will  be 
published  Thursdays  from  the 
same  plant  in  Aberdeen  which 
produces  the  Sandhill  Citizen 
and  Robbins  Record. 

• 

10  in  Weekly  Croup 

Detroit 

Just  20  years  ago  Ben  Nathan- 
Son  opened  an  office  in  his  home 
and  established  what  has  be¬ 
come  East  Side  ^Newspapers, 
comprising  10  weeklies  in  De¬ 
troit’s  suburbs.  The  group  is 
now  occupying  a  large,  modern 
building  and  employs  60  per¬ 
sons,  with  604  carriers  deliver¬ 
ing  100,000  copies  of  the  papers 
each  week. 

• 

Takes  State  Job 

Portland,  Me. 

Roy  A.  Whitcomb  Jr.,  a  Port¬ 
land  Evening  Express  reporter 
for  12  years  has  been  named 
Maine’s  deputy  secretary  of 
state  for  public  affairs. 
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Publishing  Go. 
Reports  Profit 
In  Initial  Year 

Des  Moines 

The  newly  formed  Mid-  Ameri¬ 
ca  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  of  Shen¬ 
andoah,  Iowa,  showed  a  profit¬ 
able  picture  to  shareholders  at 
the  first  meeting  here  recently. 
About  25  of  the  firm’s  835  stock¬ 
holders  attended  the  meeting. 

Officers  reported  that  in  the 
first  five  months  of  fiscal  1965, 
ending  Dec.  31,  the  company 
had  operating  income  of  $342,- 
329  and  net  income  of  $28,220, 
or  4  cents  a  share  on  the  689,870 
shares  outstanding.  No  provision 
was  made  for  federal  income  tax 
liabilities,  since  none  is  indi¬ 
cated. 

Mid-America  owns  and  pub¬ 
lishes  two  Iowa  daily  news¬ 
papers,  the  Charles  City  Preu 
and  the  Cedar  Valley  Times  at 
Vinton;  also  the  Valley  City 
(N.  D.)  Times-Record;  and  two 
weeklies,  the  Clear  Lake  Mirror 
Reporter  and  the  Marion  Sen¬ 
tinel.  The  company  also  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Iowan  magazine,  a 
quarterly,  and  owns  Living  His¬ 
tory  Inc.,  which  reprints  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Civil  War  period. 

The  firm’s  stock  was  sold  at 
$1  a  share  and  now  is  traded  at 
$1.25.  Total  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  stood  at  $1,214,140  in¬ 
cluding  depreciation  reserves  of 
$657,218,  Long-term  debt  has 
been  trimmed  to  $376,814. 

Stockholders  approved  a  stock 
option  plan  for  officers  and 
supervisory  employes. 

Directors  are:  Mrs.  Louise 
Tinley,  Willard  D.  Archie,  John 
P,  Tinley,  David  E.  Archie,  For¬ 
est  Evashevski,  Joseph  Rosen- 
field  and  Ardon  E.  Bowman. 

• 

‘A  Favored  Land’ 

Spokane,  Wash. 

The  Spokane  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  published  its  thirtieth 
“Progress  Edition,”  a  136-page 
tabloid,  saddle-stitched  maga¬ 
zine  section  inserted  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  Sunday  morning  edition  of 
Jan.  31,  There  were  235  display 
ads,  many  using  color.  “A  Fa¬ 
vored  Land”  was  maintained  as 
the  theme  of  the  edition. 

• 

Start  Weekly 

So.  Windsor,  Conn. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  has  started 
publication  of  a  weekly  tabloid, 
the  Inquirer.  Dexter  S.  Burn¬ 
ham,  former  state  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Times,  is  editor  and 
general  manager,  and  Carl  L 
Flower  is  advertising  manager. 
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Throughout  the  United  States . . . 


Photographed  in  Stockholm  hy  United  Preee  International  Compix 

and  in  Sweden,  too-  - 

COMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 

There’s  not  much  difference  between  Sweden  and  any  one  of  our  50  United 
States  when  it  comes  to  good  newspaper  printing.  And— the  reason’s  very 
simple.  If  the  stereotype  department,  at  home  or  abroad,  is  run  by  crafts¬ 
men,  invariably  they’ll  use  Wood  Flong  mats.  Since  mats  are  our  only 
product  ...  if  we  can’t  offer  the  world’s  finest  mats,  we  wait  till  we  can! 

supm  noNos  •  k.o.p.  supik  flomos  •  h-t-p  mats 

•  STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPtCIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P.  COLOR  MATS 
•  ORtlN  BAKtD  MATS  •  SYNDICATt  MATS  •  AD  AMTS 


Ono  pioco  SUPER  FLONG  no  paek  mat-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  PALLS,  NEW  YORK  N«w  York  OHioo:  SSI  PIfth  Avo.,  Phono:  MU  7-29BO 

Lui  SERVIMO  THE  ORAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE  THREE-D  WORLD 

OF  PAUL  E.  GLUMES 


By  Rick  Friedman 


One  of  the  more  difficult  jobs 
the  photographer  of  a  small 
newspaper  has  is  to  put  variety 
into  the  endless  stream  of  static 
assignments.  The  women’s  clubs, 
the  installations,  the  charity 
drives  that  repeat  themselves, 
many  times  with  the  same  faces 
handing  out  the  checks,  the 
awards  and  the  gavels. 

The  pictures  on  this  and  the 
following  page  are  examples  of 
a  California  photographer’s 
Three-D  approach  to  these  “ho- 
hum  assignments,”  as  he  calls 
them. 

Paul  E.  Glines,  29,  is  the 
entire  photo  staff  of  the  Bur¬ 
lingame  Advance-Star  and  Green 
Sheet,  a  tri-weekly  with  55,095 
circulation  (11,000  paid).  “I 
shoot  for  the  news  department, 
sports  department,  society  de¬ 
partment,”  he  says. 

“Most  of  it  is  local  and  we 
seldom  get  the  chance,  nor  have 
reason,  for  that  matter,  to  cover 
the  big  national  scene.” 

Using  the  28nim  Lens 

One  of  Mr.  Glines’  approaches 
is  to  use  his  28mm  lens  for 
almost  90  percent  of  his  routine 
assignments.  And  he  occasion¬ 
ally  uses  this  lens  for  sports 
pictures.  “Although  I  have  the 
range  of  lens  from  28mm  to 
450mm,”  he  says,  “I  can  make 
some  really  dry  assignments 
jump  out  of  the  page  by  creating 
a  feeling  of  Three-D.” 

Mr.  Glines’  background  points 
somewhat  to  the  feel  he  has  for 
this  approach.  He  majored  in 
painting  and  sculpture  in  col¬ 
lege  and  thought  he  would  like 
to  be  another  Georges  Bracque, 
(the  abstract  painter  who,  with 
Picasso,  brought  Cubism  into 
vogue  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century) . 

Mr.  Glines  gives  his  editors 
full  credit  for  letting  him  ex¬ 
periment.  “They  don’t  shoot 
holes  in  my  enthusiasm  by  run¬ 
ning  a  good  picture  two  columns 
just  because  it  may  only  have 
two  people  in  it.  They  give  it 
just  play. 

“Our  thinking  on  the  Ad¬ 
vance-Star  most  of  the  time  is 
to  grive  me  the  assigrnment  and 
let  me  bring  back  the  best  inter- 
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pretation  that  I  can  for  a  given 
situation. 

“When  a  photographer  at¬ 
tempts  to  bring  back  something 
different,  he  has  to  have  a 
certain  personal  discipline  and 
not  go  too  far  out.  There  is  a 
realm  of  difference  which  is 
attainable  somewhere  in  the 
middle  without  having  to  go  all 
the  way  to  Cloud  Nine.” 

Looks  for  Different  Angle 

He  points  out  that  the  Ad¬ 
vance-Star  and  Green  Sheet 
covers  six  communities  and  is 
in  direct  competition  with  a 
daily.  “Since  it’s  darn  near  im¬ 
possible  to  scoop  them — although 
we  do,  on  occasion — I  feel  it  is 
my  job  to  set  a  trend  with  my 
photography  that  a  daily  has  to 
work  to  keep  up  with. 

“We  all  have  to  shoot  the 
bread-and-butter  pictures.  Since 
I  can  meet  the  photog  from  the 
daily  on  my  assignments  and 
know  that  his  pictures  will  be 
coming  out  in  print  within  a 
few  hours,  I  can’t  beat  him  on 
the  time  element.  So  I  have  to 
work  on  approach  to  the  same 
subject  and  offer  my  own  news¬ 
paper  an  entirely  different 
angle. 

“This  is  where  some  of  the 
smaller  newspapers  fail.  Rather 
than  break  their  necks  to  get 
things  into  print  just  to  keep 
up  a  pace  that  is  set  by  the  met 
newspapers,  they  should  try  to 
beat  them  with  quality  and  idea. 

“Two  weeks  ago,  I  photo¬ 
graphed  a  ribbon  cutting.  The 
people  who  arranged  the  cut¬ 
ting  had  a  giant  pair  of  scissors 
made  up  for  the  occasion.  They 
also  had  eight  people  scheduled 
to  be  in  the  picture,  and  half  of 
them  were  from  out-of-state. 

“When  I  got  there,  I  met  pho¬ 
tographers  from  two  other  news¬ 
papers.  Although  I  had  to  rush 
to  my  next  assignment,  I  said 
I  had  a  slow  morning  and  they 
may  as  well  go  first.  They  both 
shot  their  pictures  from  the 
same  angle — head  on  with  four 
men  standing  and  four  kneeling 
trying  to  look  back  over  their 
shoulders  at  the  actual  cutting. 

“By  the  time  the  two  photog¬ 
raphers  were  finished,  I  had  con- 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


GUNES:  In  routine  high  school  meets,  we  always  watch  for  the  finish.  This 
picture  shows  instead  fhe  beginning  of  a  dash  with  the  starter's  gun  in  Hit 
foreground.  The  28mm  lens  used  here  gives  a  feeling  of  depth.  This  pictm< 
ran  five-and-one-half  columns  in  the  Advonce-Star  and  Green  Sheet. 


GUNES:  Routine  assignment  to  cover  a  Goldwater  visit  to  the  local  jun'ioi 
college.  Everybody  knew  what  Goldwater  looked  like  so  we  concentrated 
on  the  school.  Picture  shows  head  of  junior  college  in  foreground  listening  fe 
Goldwoter's  speech. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  13,  1965 


Kodak  products 

add  convenience-save  lime 

Here  are  photographic  innovations  that  save  a  news  pho-  time-saving  products,  why  n()t  discuss  them  with  your 
tographer’s  most  precious  commodity— time.  And  when  photographic  staff.  Detailed  information  is  available  from 
)<»ur  photographers  save  time  and  get  better  pictures,  too,  your  Kodak  Technical  Sales  Representative  and  your 
you’re  money  ahead!  If  your  o|)eration  lacks  any  of  these  Kodak  dealer. 


New  Kodak  Pro-Pack 
saves  reloading  time, 
increases  handling  ease 

Packaged  20  rolls  to  a  carton,  without 
individual  boxes,  makes  reloading  eas¬ 
ier  and  quicker.  Films  in  the  new  Pro- 
Pack  simplify  the  inventory-keeper’s 
job,  too.  Less  shelf  space  needed,  less 
fumbling  for  rolls,  because  they’re 
wrapped  in  four-roll  snap-apart  units. 
Unique  slanted  package  protects  the 
film  from  damage  and  the  sealed  foil 
wrapper  from  punctures  caused  by 
rubbing  of  reel  flanges.  Packages  nes¬ 
tle  together  neatly  on  your  shelves. 
Now  available  in  Pro-Pack:  Kodak 
Tri-X  Pan  Professional  Film,  120  and 
220;  Kodak  Plus-X  Pan  Professional 
Film,  120;  Kodak  Ektacolor  Pro¬ 
fessional  Film,  Type  S,  120  and  220, 

Photo  Press  Sales  Division 


Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processors  save  ROP  color  time 


Print  spotting  takes  much  valuable 
time.  This  unit  reduces  the  need  for  it. 
Brushes  away  dust  from  negatives  and 
removes  the  static  electricity  that  at¬ 
tracts  dust.  The  Kodak  10-inch  Dust 
and  Static  Removal  Unit  is  a  smart 
one-time  investment  in  better  looking 
photographs  for  your  newspaper. 


New  double-length 
Kodak  220  roll  films 
save  shooting  time 

Twice  as  many  pictures  as  on  a  roll  of 
120-size  film  — photographers  reload 
half  as  often!  20  or  24  exposures  with¬ 
out  reloading— instead  of  12— means 
the  photographer  saves  time  and 
misses  fewer  opportunities.  Fits  new 
roll  holders  for  press  cameras,  and 
most  professional  roll-film  cameras 
can  be  adapted.  Available  in  new,  re- 
touchable  Kodak  Tri-X  Pan  Profes¬ 
sional  Film,  and  Kodak  Ektacolor 
Professional  Film,  Type  S. 


Kodak  Dust  and  Static 
Removal  Unit  saves 
print-spotting  time 


The  Kodak  negative-positive  system 
for  color  is  the  fast  way  to  get  good 
spot-news  color  photographs  in  your 
newspaper.  And  when  you  include  a 
Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processor  in  your 
darkroom,  you  can  have  a  fully  proc¬ 
essed  color  print  for  easiest  evalua¬ 
tion,  in  a  deadline-beating  71/4  minutes 
processing  time! 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


Paul  E.  Glines 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

vinced  the  p.r.  man  from  the 
department  store  involved  that 
I  could  do  a  better  job  for  both 
him  and  our  paper  if  I  just 
used  the  four  local  men.  He 
agreed. 

“I  put  the  28mm  lens  on,  got 
down  to  one  end  so  that  my 
camera  angle  was  looking  down 
the  ribbon  like  it  was  a  long 
road.  Then  I  had  the  three  men 
on  one  end  pull  real  tight.  The 
cutter  was  nearest  the  camera 
and  his  three-foot  scissors 
looked  huge. 

“My  editor  loved  it  and  even 
gave  me  a  credit  line  for  a  mere 
ribbon  cutting  shot.” 

Read  the  Fa§hion  Mags 

Mr.  Glines,  who  spent  seven 
years  on  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union-Leader  before  coming  out 


to  the  West  Coast  in  J  anuary, 
1964,  offers  this  advice  for  ob 
taining  the  “realm  of  differ¬ 
ence.”  Read  not  only  the  photo 
magazines  but  also  the  fashion 
magazines.  “Some  of  the  great¬ 
est  photographs  are  being  pub¬ 
lish^  in  them,”  he  says. 

He  sums  up  his  small  news¬ 
paper  photo  philosophy  this 
way:  “Set  the  pace  in  approach 
and  ideas  and  let  the  photog¬ 
raphers  from  the  bigger  news¬ 
papers  try  and  keep  up  with 


Wins  Borden  Grant 

Columbus,  0. 

James  W.  Babcock,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  assistant  in  the  Ohio  State 
University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  was  recently  awarded  the 
Borden  Graduate  Award  ($500) 
in  Journalism  for  the  1964-68 
school  year.  He  is  working  on  a 
master’s  degree  in  science  re¬ 
porting  and  writing. 


GUNES;  A  roufino  auignment  to  promoto  a  forthcoming  high  school  band 
concert.  Third  dimonsioa  was  introduced  by  making  picture  through  tho  valvn 
section  of  tuba.  Pictum  ran  four  columns  in  Adrancn-Star  and  Green  Sheet. 
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GUNES:  This  routinn  assignmont  shows  a  group  of  ciric-minded  woman  wit 
dnlirnr  adopind  childrnn  to  new  mothnrs  (wn  never  show  a  now  mother)- 
7he  28mm  Inns  makns  it  possibln  to  show  a  symbol  of  the  mother — the  out¬ 
stretched  hands  waiting  for  the  baby — without  mally  taking  a  picturn  of  her- 
Photo  ran  four  columns  in  Advancn-Star  and  Green  Sheet. 


What  are  you  doing  to  give 
your  advertisers  what  they  want? 


SI)eNe)pl}orkSime;s. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  16,  1965. 


MORECOLORASKED 

INNEWSPmADS 

Retailers  Call  on  Industry 
to  Ease  Use  of  Process 


Ry  WALTER  CARLSON 

sptcul  to  Tht  T«rfe  Ttmm 

NEW  ORLEANS.  Jen.  15  — 
The  future  growth  of  newspaper 
advertising  was  linked  In  large 
measure  today  to  the  news¬ 
papers’  inereaaed  ability  to  use 
eolor  in  their  ads. 

This  theme  was  developed  re¬ 
peatedly  by  retailers  during  the 
third  day  of  the  B4th  Bales  Con- 
ferenee  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executive  Association 
at  the  Jung  Hotel  here.  The 
more  than  1.000  delegates  were 
chided  by  the  retailers  with 
such  comments  as: 

•'We'd  like  to  run  more  ads 
if  you'd  make  it  just  a  little 
bit  easier  for  tis  to  use  color." 

If  color  is  not  available  in 
newspapers  when  we  want  to 
use  it.  we  might  think  In  terms 
of  another  medium  where  it  is." 

'Color  gets  that  magazine 
smartness  Into  your  news- 

Some  Success  Stories 

But  the  newspaper  executives 
were  not  just  cajoled  with 
friendly  threats;  they  were  also 
given  some  hard  facts  on  the 
successes  retailers  have  had  in 
the  use  of  color  in  advertising. 

For  example.  Edward  H.  Zim¬ 
merman,  director  of  the  apparel 
division  of  the  Wool  Bureau 
Inc.,  told  the  delegates  that  dur¬ 
ing  pilot  use  of  Color  Specta- 
Color,  a  single  placement 
"brought  a  61  per  cent  Increase 
in  sales  of  advertised  merchan¬ 
dise  for  Wallach's,  a  Hart 
Schaffner  A  Marx-owned  chain 
in  New  York  and  suburbs." 

However.  Mr.  Zimmerman, 
and  others,  noted  that  news-| 
papers  should  do  more  to  over¬ 
come  production  and  scheduling 


problems  m  the  use  of  color. 

"When  wc  ran  our  Specta- 
Color  placement  in  New  York.” 
Mr.  Zimmerman  said,  "difficul¬ 
ties  Involving  the  newspaper's 
make-up  and  size  on  the  day 
of  scheduled  appearance  forced 
a  postponement  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  Since  New  York 
stores  are  open  on  Monday 
nights  and  not  only  Tuesdays, 
this  delay  of  the  costly  ad  may 
have  sharply  Impaired  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness." 

"If  It  produced  a  61  per  cent 
sales  increase  on  Tuesday,  think 
how  it  would  have  benefited 
from  the  Monday-night  store 
openings,"  he  said. 

Another  testimonial  to  the 
use  of  color  ads  was  given  by 
Horace  Sorenson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  South  East  Furni¬ 
ture  Store,  in  the  Salt  Lake 
City  euburb  of  Sugar  House. 

"We  feel  the  ultUnate  goal 
of  newspapers,"  he  said,  "is  to 
become  more  and  more  like  Uie 
magasines  in  the  presentation 
of  actual  color  of  the  merchan- 
dse. 

"Color  gives  us  much  better 
returns  for  the  extra  cost  of 
about  30  per  cent." 

As  an  lUuatratloa,  Mr.  Soren¬ 
son  said,  "wn  ran  a  color  TV 
set  In  black  and  white,  but  the 
ad  did  little  for  us.  We  ran 
the  same  ad  with  one  color 
added  which  literally  jumped 
out  of  the  paper,  and  the  de¬ 
partment  was  crowded  with 
prospective  buyers  and  many 
sales  resulted." 

"Doing  business  without  ef¬ 
fective  advertising,"  he  said.  "Is 
like  winking  at  a  girl  in  a  dark 
room.  You  know  what  you’ra  do¬ 
ing,  but  nobody  else  does." 

Vee  by  Feed  Chain 

R.  WUham  Sehroter  of  Pub- 
llx  Super  Markets  la  Florida 
talked  of,  and  demonstmtad 
with  sUdaa,  even  wider  use  of 
eolor  advertising  for  the  chain's 
106  stores. 

"Color  to  Publlx,"  he  said, 
"Is  not  just  a  splash  of  red  ink 
advertising  pork  and  beans 
for  a  dime.  Color  is  a  tool — 
intended  to  extend  our  quality 


image  of  pleasant  shopping  toi 
the  reader  and  to  the  customer."! 

Still  another  advocate  of  color 
and  a  large  user  of  It,  Sears. 
Roebuck  A  Co.,  was  represented 
at  the  conference  by  Willis 
Penny,  sales  manager  in  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  Penny  noted  that  with 
the  use  of  black  and  white,  say 
In  a  paint  ad,  an  advertiser 
could  sell  paint  only  to  some¬ 
one  whose  paint  was  chipped, 
cracked  or  discolored. 

However,  with  the  use  of 
pastel  colors,  he  said,  "we  can 
sell  the  fashion  idea— the  latest 
fashion  colors  —  to  people, 
whether  they  need  a  paUt  Job 
or  not." 

Creative  PoeethiUUas 

He  prodded  the  newspaper 
executives  to  get  up  to  date 
with  color,  and  suggested, 
somewhat  whimsically,  that 
after  attending  the  conference 
wearing  the  latest  in  slip-on 
shoes  and  striped  shirts,  "jrou 
will  probably  go  home  to  a 
newspaper  press  that's  30  years 
old." 

The  color  topic  was  part  of 
a  day  during  which  talk  gen¬ 
erally  centered  on  new. creative 
possibilities  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  the  American  NewspapCT 
Publishers  Association  told  the 
delegates  it  was  engaged  in  a 
cooperative  program  with  It  of 
the  nation’s  top  advertising 
agencies  to  create  experimental 
ftds. 

The  bureau  Itself,  accordiu 
to  Its  president,  Charles  'T. 
Lipscomb  Jr.,  has  an  expanding 
program  of  creative  presenta¬ 
tions  to  both  agenclss  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  point  out  the  poa- 
siblllUes  of  nesrspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  also  reported 
that  newspaper  advertlslag 
revenues  had  set  a  new  high 
la  1364,  with  an  estimated  total 
of  HI  billion,  up  t  per  cent 
from  ISA  bUhon  in  1963.  The 
1964  ^n  had  previously  been 
esUmated  by  other  trade 
sources  at  S  per  cent. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives*  s^ea  conference 
ends  tomorrow. 
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Pre-Sorting  by  ZIP 
Must  Begin  in  1967 


Bulk  second  class  mailers  will 
have  nearly  two  years  —  until 
Jan.  1,  1967  —  before  they  are 
required  to  begin  pre-sorting 
their  mail  by  ZIP  Code,  Post¬ 
master  General  John  A.  Gronou- 
ski  has  announced. 

Regulations  requiring  pre¬ 
sorting  by  bulk  mailers  were 
first  established  40  years  ago. 
The  application  of  ZIP  Code  to 
those  regulations  is  the  first 
major  change  since  the  regula¬ 
tions  were  established. 

The  new  ruling  covers  news¬ 
papers  in  the  second  class  cate¬ 
gory,  and  advertising  matter  in 
third  class. 

A  total  of  275,000  mail  users 
fall  into  these  two  categories. 
Combined,  they  generate  an¬ 
nually  more  than  27  billion 
pieces  of  mail  —  39  percent  of 
the  70  billion  pieces  processed 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  by 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  purpose  of  the  ruling  is 
two-fold,  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  explained: 

1.  To  eliminate  the  sorting 
that  otherwise  would  have  to  be 

ETcrsrtUiig 
in  Baltimore 
rerolTes  around 

THE  SUN 


Mondng 

Evening 

Snndagr 

ThaPs  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 
In 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 


Natienal  ReprMMtitives: 
CreOMT,  Woodward.  (rMara  &  Ormsboo 
Now  York,  Sw  Fraodsoo,  Lot  Angeles. 
CWofo,  Ootioit,  AUaota,  PhUadeiptiio, 


John  A.  Gronouski 

done  at  the  post  office  of  origin. 
Virtually  all  of  this  mail  will 
flow  into  the  postal  stream  with¬ 
out  entering  the  originating  post 
office.  (Many  newspapers  al¬ 
ready  do  this  job.) 

2.  To  by-pass  the  cluttered 
“gateway”  post  offices  in  al¬ 
most  every  state.  The  mail  will 
be  dispatched  directly  to  the 
sectional  center  nearest  the 
point  of  destination. 

This  cost-saving  operation, 
Mr.  Gronouski  predicted,  will 
produce  faster,  more  efficient 
serv'ice  for  second  and  third 
class  mail. 

Bulk  second  and  third  class 
mailers  who  fail  to  meet  the 
Jan.  1,  1967  deadline  will  be 
charged  at  the  single  piece, 
rather  than  at  the  preferential 
bulk  rate  for  each  piece  of  mail 
handled  by  the  Department 
after  that  date. 

As  a  first  step  in  pre-sorting 
to  the  five-digit  ZIP  Code  ad¬ 
dress,  mailers  will  be  required 
to  pre-sort  by  the  three-digit 
sectional  center  numbers  some 
of  the  mail  they  are  now  mass¬ 


ing  on  state  distribution  points. 

This  applies  to  bundles  mak¬ 
ing  up  to  a  third  of  a  sack  but 
not  enough  for  a  direct  ship¬ 
ment  to  individual  cities.  The 
remainder  would  continue  to  be 
sent  in  a  state  sack. 

The  deadline  for  this  proce¬ 
dure  is  July  1. 

Mandatory  pre  -  sorting  by 
ZIP  Code  for  second  and  third 
class  mailers  is  being  accom- 
plishe<l  by  administrative  action. 
Mr.  Gronouski  said  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  drafting  legislation  to 
require  jn'e-sorting  by  all  large 
volume  mailers,  including  first 
class. 

“The  Mail  Explosion’ 

“Today,”  Mr.  Gronouski  said, 
“the  revolution  of  self-service 
has  caught  up  with  the  Post 
Office  Dejiartment.  Since  a  year 
ago,  our  mail  volume  has  soared 
by  two  billion  pieces  to  72  bil¬ 
lion  pieces.  Since  1940,  it  has 
increased  by  166  percent. 

“This  is  what  we  call  the 
‘mail  explosion.’ 

“Last  yeai*,  our  volume  of 
second-class  mail  was  8%  billion 
pieces. 

“And  yet,  we  are  using  the 
same  system  of  sorting  and  han¬ 
dling  the  mail  as  we  did  25 
years  ago.  It  is  prohibitively  ex¬ 
pensive.  In  1932,  a  three-cent 
stamp  paid  for  nearly  two  min¬ 
utes  of  a  postal  employe’s  time. 
Today’s  five-cent  stamp  covers 
less  than  a  minute  of  his 
time.  .  .  . 

Rate  Increase  Deferred 

“There  are  those  who  would 
prefer  a  rate  increase  over  a 
mandatory  pre-sorting  progfram, 
thinking  it  would  be  cheaper  in 
the  long  run.  But  again,  I  ask 
you  to  remember  that  without 
ZIP  Code,  we  are  not  talking 
about  one  increase,  but  a  whole 
series  of  them  to  keep  up  with 
our  rising  costs. 

“I  have  established  an  ad¬ 
visory  panel,  made  up  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  business 
and  labor  communities,  to  con¬ 
duct  a  thorough  study  of  this 


whole  rate  question  and  to  as¬ 
sist  me  in  making  my  pcom- 
mendations  to  President  John¬ 
son.  Certainly,  I  would  n( .  want 
to  prejudice  the  concluss  .ns  of 
that  panel  by  making  ary  pre¬ 
mature  recommendations  )n  my 
own.  But  I  think  you  sho.  Id  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  more  i  licien- 
cies  we  develop  with  youi  coop¬ 
eration,  the  more  modest  lie  in¬ 
crease  will  be  —  should  there  be 
one  at  all.” 

Mr.  Gronouski  said  his  de¬ 
partment  is  preparing  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  permit  the 
government  to  lease  automobiles 
for  31,000  rural  letter  carriers 
in  lieu  of  the  present  method 
of  paying  them  12  cents  a  mile. 
Studies  show  a  saving  between 
$25  million  and  $30  million  an¬ 
nually  under  this  program. 

*  * 

GAXNETT  SWITai 

Ronald  C.  Anderson,  30,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  DanviUe 
(Ill.)  Commercial-News  for  the 
past  two  years,  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Press  and  the  Sunday  Press 
at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Frederic  W.  Cockerill,  who 
resigned. 

Both  Press  and  Commercial- 
News  are  Gannett  newspapers. 

For  more  than  two  years  be¬ 
fore  taking  the  Illinois  job,  Mr. 
Anderson  was  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  another  Gannett  daily.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Wharton  School  | 
of  Finance  and  Commerce,  Uni-  ■ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  As  a  i 
newspaperboy  he  won  a  Frank 
Gannett  Newspaperboy  Scholar¬ 
ship. 

New  circulation  manager  at 
Danville  is  Charles  Freeman  of 
the  Commercial-News  staff. 

*  «  « 

1,396  NEW  ORDERS 

Circulation’s  tie-in  with  a 
plant-wide  “Tiger”  campaign 
provided  1,396  new  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Times  subscription  or¬ 
ders,  reports  A1  Rehm,  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Three  sales  drives 
were  utilized  during  a  “Tiger 
for  Service”  campaign.  Circula¬ 
tion  exceeded  its  43,000  gfoal  by 
a  51-margin. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

PRICE  INCREASE 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
has  increased  its  price  from  7c 
to  10c  a  copy  and  from  42c  to  ; 
45c  a  week  by  carrier. 

• 

Wliidden  Joins  CED 

Appointment  of  Howard  P. 
Whidden  as  Director  of  Infor¬ 
mation  and  assistant  to  the  . 
president  of  the  Committee  for  I 
Economic  Development  (CED) 
was  announced  this  week.  For 
the  past  10  years  he  has  been 
an  editor  of  Business  Week. 
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HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


OIL  MAKES  NEWS  AROUND  THE  CLOCK. 


THE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  STAFF  OF 


HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING  COMPANY  IS 


READY  TO  HELP  YOU  TELL  THE  STORY 


OF  PETROLEUM  DAY  OR  NIGHT. 


CALL,  TELETYPE  OR  WRITE 


HOUSTON  JAY  ROSE  (221-5864) 


NEW  YORK  JAY  SPRY  (974-3620) 


NEW  ORLEANS  GUS  KENT  (523-5241) 


TULSA  STEVE  HUSTON  (582-6101) 


CHICAGO  BILL  BROOKS  (654-2600) 


DENVER  JACK  HOWARD  (534-1251) 


BLACK 


The  transition  from  black  printing  to  color  has  never  been  so  fast,  foolproof  and  flexible! 
Fast  because  it  is  done  in  minutes;  foolproof  because  change-over  is  incredibly  simple; 
flexible  because  it  requires  only  minor  adjustments.  This  Goss  development  on  the 
Headliner®  Mark  II  makes  it  possible:  flo-matic  recirculating  ink  fountain  system  and 
ADD-A-COLOR  PARS.  ■  FLO-MATIC  Supplies  a  continuous  flow  of  black  ink  to  reservoirs 
imder  each  leg  of  the  press.  From  there  it  flows  through  hoses  to  the  page-wide  fountains. 
Excess  ink  returns  to  the  reservoirs  for  recirculation,  maintaining  a  constant  supply  to 


fountains.  Changing  to  color  requires  only  this.  Switch  off  the  black  ink  feed.  Now  slip 
the  black  ink  hose  out  of  the  ink  retainer  plate,  remove  the  retainer  and  wash  up.  Slide 
in  the  add-a-color  pak,  lock  it  into  place,  fill  it  from  the  pressurized  tanks  or  by  hand 
and  you’re  ready  to  run  color!  ■  The  truly  significant  developments  that  benefit  pub¬ 
lishers  most  always  come  first  from  Goss.  That’s  why  we  lead  the  industry.  Contact  Goss 
for  full  information  on  these  newest  improvements.  The  Goss  Company,  5601  West 
31st  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  60650.  _ 


a  Division  of  Miehle- 


Tabloids’  Obscenity 
Case  Ruling  Delayed 


Of  Great  App<  al 


O’Brien  as  to  whetlicr  they  arc,  first-person  articles  and  would 
as  the  state  contends,  obscene,  use  articles  which  other  papers 

National  Informer  was  termed  might  not  want  to  use.  Ques- 
as  appealing  to  prurient  inter-  tioned  by  the  court,  Mr.  Borzello 
ests  by  the  only  two  state  wit-  declared  he  printed  nothing 
nesses,  Lucy  Bradshaw  and  which  he  would  call  an  appeal 
Henry  Josten.  Mr.  Josten,  edi-  to  the  prurient  interest, 
tor  of  the  Deep  River  New  Era,  Prosecutor  Richard  C.  Parme- 
supported  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  h‘e  said  the  state  was  not  claim- 
Bradshaw,  Middletown  Press  ing  that  sex  was  obscenity  but 
bureau  chief  in  Deep  River  that  that  the  matter  of  its  treatment 
the  National  Informer’s  content  und  its  concepts  in  the  accused 
was  aimed  directly  at  prurient  newspapers  was  an  appeal 
interests.  directly  to  the  prurient. 

Mrs.  Bradshaw  .said  some  Another  newspaperman  who 
stories  she  found  in  the  In-  gave  evidence  was  Russell  G. 
former  would  not  have  been  D’Oench,  editor  of  the  Middlc- 
regarded  by  her  as  appealing  totvn  Press.  He  testified  to 
to  prurient  interests  if  they  had  having  read  copies  of  the  Na- 
been  in  a  daily  paper  but  the  tional  Examiner,  National  Star 
fact  that  “they  are  in  this  Chronicle,  Confidential  Flash, 
paper’’  led  her  to  believe  that  National  Mirror  and  Inside 
they  were  just  a  part  of  the  News. 

whole  and  so  part  of  the  aim  Mr.  D’Oench  said  he  believed 
at  the  appeal  to  the  prurient  the  publications  were  obscene 
mind.  “as  we  commonly  use  that 

word.’’  He  said  each  of  them  had 
‘N€»  Prurient  Iiiieresi’  “an  appeal  to  the  lascivious” 

In  the  trial  of  National  In-  testified  that  articles  in 

sider,  the  tabloid’s  editor-in-  suui®  of  tue  issues  appeared 
chief  took  the  stand  and  denied  slanted  for  sex  deviates,  that 
that  the  intent  of  the  publica-  some  pictures  appeared  to  have 
tion  was  an  appeal  to  prurient  ^oon  tampered  with  before  pub- 
or  lascivious  interests.  lication  and  the  the  advertise- 


Middletown,  Conn. 

Trial  of  nine  tabloids  charged 
with  obscenity  came  to  an  end 
here  Feb.  2  in  Circuit  Court 
after  a  series  of  hearings  that 
liegan  Dec.  6.  Several  newspaper 
people  testified. 

The  last  paper  to  be  tried  was 
the  National  Informer.  As  in 
the  cases  of  eight  other  tabloids 
heard  by  Judge  Francis  J. 
O’Brien,  decision  was  reserved. 
Attorneys  have  filed  briefs. 
Pending  a  final  decision,  dis¬ 
tributors  are  not  handling  the 
accused  papers. 

On  trial  during  pa.st  weeks 
were  Keyhole,  National  Tatler, 
National  Insider,  National  Star 
Chroniele,  Inside  News,  Nation¬ 
al  Examiner,  Confulential  Flask 
and  National  Mirror. 

Frequent  use  was  made  of  the 
word  prurient  which  was  de¬ 
fined  in  court  as  “shameful  or 
morbid  interest  in  sex,  nudity  or 
excretion.” 

Keyhole,  the  only  one  issued 
on  a  monthly  basis,  was  called 
obscene  after  a  five-day  trial  by 
jury.  The  other  eight  papers 
were  tried  liefore  the  court  so 
that  it  will  rest  with  Judge 


Clet.  gland 

“Here’s  How,”  a  column  in 
the  Plain  Dealer,  telling  vomen 
how  to  make  everything  from 
dresses  to  bird  houses,  lias  be¬ 
come  such  a  success  that  it  even 
amazes  the  executive  editor, 
Philip  W.  Porter. 

Writer  of  the  column,  which 
started  out  as  an  experiment,  is 
Miss  Mildred  Rauschkolb,  who 
has  been  on  the  paper  20  years, 
all  of  that  time  in  the  travel 
department,  the  last  six  as 
travel  editor. 

During  those  years,  she  used 
to  answer  questions  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  from  women  readers 
about  matters  other  than  travel: 
crafts  and  hobbies,  knitting, 
crocheting,  ceramics,  wood,  car¬ 
pentry,  plastering  and  garden¬ 
ing.  'The  calls  were  always  sent 
through  to  Miss  Rauschkolb  be¬ 
cause  the  switchboard  operators 
knew  she  did  many  of  these 
things  herself. 

William  M.  Ware,  Sunday  and 
feature  editor,  agreed  to  let 
Mildred  go  ahead  with  a  new 
column,  “Here’s  How,”  after  she 
left  the  travel  department.  The 
response  was  immediate.  The 
column,  in  the  form  of  questions 
and  answers,  runs  Sundays  on 
the  women’s  pages. 

Requests  for  directions  on  how 
to  make  things  total  2,000  every 
week. 

Mr.  Porter’s  wife  benefited 
from  the  first  column  —  she 
found  a  short,  foolproof  way  to 
put  a  zipper  in  a  skirt. 
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NATION-WIDE 


In  Marketing  Post 

Appointment  of  Albert  J. 
Dauray  Jr.,  to  the  new  post  of 
vicepresident  and  manager  of 
market  development  and  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  Bowater  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  was  announced  this  week 
by  Charles  T.  Hicks,  president. 
Mr.  Dauray  comes  from  McKin- 
sey  &  Company,  management 
consultants. 


3  Bureau  Managers 

Pittsburgh 
Appointments  of  three  bu¬ 
reau  managers  in  the  Eastern 
Division  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  have  been  announced 
by  Norman  A.  Cafarell,  divi¬ 
sion  manager.  John  T.  Kady, 
bureau  manager  at  Baltimore, 
moved  to  Louisville,  Ky.;  Jason 
L.  Levine  went  from  Cincinnati 
to  Baltimore,  and  Robert  T. 
Weston  Jr.,  a  staffer  in  Louis¬ 
ville  became  Cincinnati  manager. 


—With  THE  DAY  to  New 
London  households  where 
average  sales  per  house¬ 
hold  are  $7689,  highest  of 
any  major  city  in  the  State. 
Ask  for  market  data  now. 


TODAY  ARE  MICROFILMED  BY 


Salute  to  Walser 

Hazleton,  Pa. 
Frank  H.  Walser,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Hazleton  Stand¬ 
ard-Speaker,  received  a  civic 
tribute  here  Jan.  30  when  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
saluted  him  as  “Outstanding 
Young  Man  of  the  Year.”  He  is 
the  son  of  Frank  Walser,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  the 
Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  Inc. 
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Beil  &  Howell  Company 

1700  Shaw  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44112 


NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 

National  Koprttonialivttt 
JOHNSON,  KENT,  GAVIN 
A  SINOING,  INC. 


Prt‘88  Taking 
More  Notice 
Of  Governor 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

The  press  corps  here  grows 
bigger  and  bigger  with  each 
new  governor  of  Florida. 

And  now  Gov.  Haydon  Burns 
is  sure  to  be  the  mostly  covered 
chief  executive  in  the  state’s 
history. 

The  news  media  are  waiting 
anxiously  for  signs  of  what  the 
new  governor  will  do  in  respect 
to  press  liaison. 

Governor  Farris  Bryant  em¬ 
ployed  the  conference  approach 
almost  exclusively.  His  predeces¬ 
sor,  Lelvoy  Collins  used  the  press 
conference  and  agreed  to  exclu¬ 
sive  interviews  at  the  request 
of  individual  reporters. 

Prior  to  that  no  governor  had 
scheduled  weekly  press  confer¬ 
ences.  That  means  for  obtaining 
news  came  into  being  as  the 
Capitol  Press  Corps  grew  so 
large  that  it  was  impossible  for 
a  governor  to  grant  exclusive 
interviews  to  all. 

Not  many  years  ago,  only  the 
Associated  Press,  United  Press 
and  Florida  Times-Union  had 


full  time  correspondents  at  the 
capital. 

Then  came  Fuller  Warren  and 
with  him  the  Tampa  Tribune 
and  Miami  Herald.  During  the 
Johns  administration  the  Miami 
News  and  St.  Petersburg  Times 
made  a  stab  at  coverage  of  the 
capital  with  a  part-time  re¬ 
porter. 

Press  Blossoms 

The  press  corps  blossomed 
fully  during  the  Collins  admin¬ 
istration.  With  the  inauguration 
of  Collins,  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
opened  a  capital  bureau  and  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  expanded 
its  bureau  to  make  it  a  full  time 
operation.  With  Collins’  second 
inauguration,  the  Perry  News¬ 
papers  opened  a  bureau. 

Then  came  television  people 
with  all  their  equipment,  lights, 
carts  and  other  gadgets.  And  the 
press  conferences  were  inevit¬ 
able,  lest  the  governor  spend  all 
his  time  posing  for  pictures  and 
“retakes”  and  the  like. 

Miami’s  WTVJ  was  the  first. 
Not  to  be  outdone,  Tampa’s 
WTVT  sent  a  full  time  man  up 
here.  And  then  the  Orlando 
and  Jacksonville  tv  stations 
wound  up  hiring  free-lance  peo¬ 
ple  to  take  their  pictures. 

Where  the  reporters,  under 
Collins,  had  sat  around  the  cabi¬ 
net  table  for  conferences  with 
the  governor,  this  turned  out  not 


to  be  feasible  with  Bryant  and 
television.  Newspaper  reporters 
found  themselves  being  shoved 
out  of  the  way  to  make  room 
for  the  TV  gadgets.  They  had  to 
sit  on  table  tops  and  peer  around 
camera  equipment  to  get  a  view 
of  the  governor. 

The  press  table  in  the  cabinet 
room,  which  not  long  ago  was 
entirely  adequate  to  hold  the 
press,  still  seats  only  five  people. 
But  there  are  some  18  or  20 
reporters  in  the  Capitol  now. 

Bryant  turned  the  cabinet 
room  into  a  sort  of  auditorium 
on  press  conference  day  and  he 
began  wearing  a  blue  shirt, 
which  is  supposed  to  show  up 
better  on  TV. 

The  newspaper  people  were 
given  seats  in  front  of  a  podium 
from  which  the  governor  spoke. 
The  TV  folks  were  put  in  the 
back  where  they  began  bumping 
into  each  other  instead  of  the 
newspaper  reporters. 

Best  ill  Appearance 

Toronto 

The  Hamilton  Spectator  and 
the  Kingston  Whig-Standard 
are  the  1964  winners  of  the 
John  A.  MacLaren  Newspaper 
Awards  for  typography  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  Entries  from  96  Cana¬ 
dian  dailies  were  considered,  edi¬ 
tions  of  last  Nov.  5  being  the 
basis  for  judgment. 


Enrollments 
On  Rise  Again 

College  journalism  enroll¬ 
ments  are  at  the  highest  point 
in  16  years. 

A  total  of  15,820  students  — 
64  percent  of  them  men  —  are 
identified  as  journalism  majors 
in  107  schools,  an  increase  of 
8.2  percent  over  1963.  The  peak 
enrollment  occurred  in  1948, 
when  16,619  students  were  reg¬ 
istered  in  73  schools. 

These  figures  are  reported  in 
Journalism  Quarterly,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism. 

Freshmen  led  the  increase  as 
every  class  registered  gains. 
The  comparisons: 


Class  196U  196S 

Freshman  .  3,912  3,410 

Sophomore  ....  3,345  3,100 

Junior  .  3,663  3,534 

Senior  .  3,358  3,099 

Graduate .  1,542  1,481 


The  News-Editorial  sequence, 
which  prepares  students  for  re¬ 
porting  and  editing  careers, 
showed  the  largest  gain.  There 
are  3,649  students  preparing  for 
news  careers,  an  increase  of  80 
percent  over  1963.  Advertising 
students  increased  to  1,563,  up 
40  percent. 
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MARVELOUS. 

ABSOLUTELY  WHAT  EmOTlON. 
INSPIRED.  SUCH  DEPTH 


mu ST  BE  BY 
THAT  NEW 
ARTIST,  KimURA! 


LIKE  PEOPLE, 
COmPANIES, 
TOO,  FEEL 

badly  when 

SOmEONE 
CREDITS 
THEIR  WORK 
t  TO  ANOTHER. 
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FOR  INSTANCE, 
THERE  ARE  mANY 
mAKES  OF  TRACK- 
TYPE  TRACTORS. 
YET  OFTEN, 
PEOPLE  USE 
THE  NAmES 
CATERPILLAR  AND 
CAT  TO  DESCRIBE 
ALL  TRACK-TYPE 
TRACTORS. 


WHICH  PRESENTS  A  PROBLEm. 
you  SEE  CATERPILLAR®  AND  CAT® 
ARE  NOT  DESCRIPTIVE  WORDS. 
THEY  ARE  NAIVIES- REGISTERED 
TRADEmARKS  OF  CATERPILLAR 
TRACTOR  CO.  AND  SHOULD  BE 
USED  TO  IDENTIFY  ONLY 
PRODUCTS^  WE  mAKE.  THESE  INCLUDE 
WHEEL,  AS  WELL  AS  TRACK-TYPE 
iV\ACHINES. 


IF  YOUR  WORK  HAS 
EVER  BEEN  CREDITED 
TO  ANOTHER,  WE  THINK 
YOU'LL  UNDERSTAND 
OUR  SITUATION.  YOUR 
HELP  IN  CORRECTLY 
USING  OUR  TRADEmARKS 
TO  REFER  ONLY  TO 
OUR  PRODUCTS  WILL 
BE  APPRECIATED. 


CATERPILLAR 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
*Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Rear  Dump  Trucks 
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Mrs.  Paul  Montgomery, 
women’s  editor,  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Capital- Journal  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Topeka  Press  Women. 

«  *  * 

Douglas  P.  Starr,  Tallahas¬ 
see  correspondent  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  —  new  president  of 
Tri-State  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 


ELECTTROMC  NEWS  wiU  publish 
a  special  issue,  “Dateline  IEEE,”  on 
W^nesday,  Mar.  24,  in  conjunction 
with  the  International  Convention 
of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Dectronics  Engineers  in  New  York 
Gty,  Mar.  22-25.  This  “extra" 
printed  midway  in  the  convention, 
supplements  the  regular  Mar.  22 
issue  to  bring  up-to-the-minute  re¬ 
ports  of  convention  coverage  to  sub¬ 
scribers  and  showgoers. 


James  H.  White,  Press-Scim¬ 
itar  reporter  —  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Memphis. 

•  «  * 

George  P.  Rou  —  from  city 
circulation  manager  of  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal  to  circulation 
manager  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot,  succeeding 
Clarence  G.  Cooke  —  now  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  News. 


Both  the  editorial  and  advertising 
departments  of  DAILY  NEWS 
R^ORD  will  have  full  representa¬ 
tion  at  the  Feb.  21-24  convention  of 
the  Menswear  Retailers  of  America 
at  the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago. 
Representing  the  paper  from  New 
York,  and  working  with  the  Chicago 
bureau  stafi,  will  be  James  Brady, 
publisher,  Herbert  Blueweiss  and 
Mort  Cordon,  associate  editors. 
Eimery  P.  Laskey,  ad  director,  also 
will  be  on  hand  with  his  assistant, 
Bertha  Kaufman. 


RASMUSSEN 


THE  GUTHRIES 


Michael  Bishop,  recent  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  journalism 
graduate  —  to  reporter,  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser. 


MEN’S  WEAR  editor,  Walter  Ray¬ 
mond,  will  be  in  Chicago  on  Feb. 
18  to  address  the  first  Kuppenheimer 
Seminar  sponsored  by  the  Kuppen¬ 
heimer  Qothes  Division  of  Louis 
Roth  Qothes. 


Ron  Berg  —  promoted  to  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Ana¬ 
heim  (Calif.)  Bulletin,  replac¬ 
ing  Fred  Shaw  —  transferred 
to  the  Santa  .Ana  (Calif.)  Reg¬ 
ister. 


TREZEVANT 


William  Evan3  —  promoted 
to  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette  and  Arizona  Republic. 
Ronald  Alcott  —  assistant  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY’s 
1965  Retail  Management  Guide  has 
been  scheduled  for  publication  on 
Feb.  19.  This  annual  supplement 
presents  retailers  of  major  appli¬ 
ances,  home  entertainment  and 
electric  housewares  with  a  com¬ 
plete  package  of  latest  sales  guid¬ 
ance  material — current  techniques 
for  selling,  sales  training,  merchan¬ 
dising,  buying,  promoting,  financing. 


Jim  Becker,  AP  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  and  sports  writer 
since  1946  —  to  assistant  to  the 
editor  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul¬ 
letin. 


HOPKINS 


PARK  ^ 
ROW 
NEWS 
SERVICE 


BEE"  FOR  BOROZINSKI 


Spring  has  come  to  Fairchild’s  De- 
rectory  Department.  The  Spring- 
Summer  1965  “Millinery”  Directory, 
for  advanced  fall  buying,  is  now  off 
the  press.  It  provides  buyers  with 
2,404  listings  of  sources  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 


LEN  BOROZINSKI,  out  of  newspapers  in  Wisconsin,  is  now  cartoonist  and 
staff  artist  at  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  with  "Bee"  (symbol  of 
Utah)  as  his  partner. 

JAMES  E.  RASMUSSEN,  managing  editor  of  the  Gary  (Ind)  Post-Tribuna, 
will  receive  the  Byline  Award  of  Marquette  University  College  of  Journalism 
on  Feb.  28.  He  won  his  "M"  in  basketball  and  a  bachelor  of  philosophy  in 
Journalism. 

JOHN  G.  TREZEVANT,  former  San  Franciscan,  is  a  newly  elected  vice- 
president  of  Field  Enterprises  Newspaper  Division.  Onetime  Sunday  editor, 
then  M.E.  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  he's  now  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  division. 

WALTER  F.  HOPKINS  has  rounded  out  his  37-year  service  with  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette,  retiring  from  the  post  of  promotion 
manager  he  held  since  1936.  Spelling  bees  and  Santa  funds  for  needy  kids 
were  his  specialties. 
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news  features 
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PaMItftars  of 

Daily  Nawt  R^ord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Fumiskines  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawt, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakiy, 
Man's  Wear  Elactrenic  Naws,  looks, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Buck  Lanier  —  from  general  Claude  Rose,  a  Herald  Trib- 
assignments  to  naval  affairs  une  News  Service  and  AP 
writer,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In-  writer — named  managing  editor 
dependent,  Press-Telegram;  Les  of  Food  Field  Reporter,  food  in- 
RoDNiDf  —  to  religion  editor,  re-  dustry  newspaper, 
placing  Terry  Kouns — returned  *  *  • 

to  Claremont  College  for  grad-  Howard  L.  Schultheis,  a 
uate  study;  Jim  Melton — from  newspaperman  for  50  years,  edi- 
rewrite  to  assistant  city  editor  torial  writer  for  the  Oil  City 
of  the  Independent.  (Pa.)  Derrick  the  past  15  years 

♦  *  —  retired. 

S.  A.  (Dick)  Desick,  former-  ♦  ♦  * 

ly  with  the  Los  Angeles  Exam-  Harry  V.  Green,  general 
iner  —  to  general  assignment,  manager  of  the  John  P.  Scripps 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union.  Newspapers  —  elected  president 

♦  ♦  *  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Coun- 

Jerry  Remmers,  Santa  Ana  ty  Unit  of  the  California  News- 

(Calif.)  Register  reporter  —  to  paper  Publishers  Association, 
general  assignment,  San  Diego  ♦  •  ♦ 

(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune.  Wiluam  F.  Doescher,  a  for- 

♦  *  *  mer  sports  writer  for  the  Bing- 

James  Meade,  San  Diego  hamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  —  now 

(Calif.)  Union  - —  the  Motion  head  of  press  relations  at  Inter- 
Picture  Critic’s  Award  for  1964  chemical  Corporation,  New 
of  the  Directors  Guild  of  Amer-  York. 


FULLER 


BEARDSLEY 


JOHNSON 


BARCELLA 


ERNEST  L.  BARCELLA,  a  former 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  United 
Press,  moves  up  in  General  Motors 
to  be  manager  of  its  Washington 
public  relations  office. 

ANDREW  F.  FULLER  leaves  the  field 
of  radio  promotion  to  be  promotion 
manager  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  &  Gazette.  He  has  been 
assisting  Walter  Hopkins  (see  opp. 
page)  since  1963. 

EARL  J.  JOHNSON,  vicepresident- 
editor  of  UPl,  received  the  William 
Allen  White  citation  for  journalistic 
merit  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

WILLIAM  J.  BEARDSLEY  is  now  circu¬ 
lation  sales  manager  of  the  National 
Observer. 


Eugene  S.  Dunifon,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  Brad¬ 
enton  (Fla.)  Herald — an  award 
for  high  scholarship  from  the 
Business  University  of  Tampa 
in  “Creative  Ideation  &  Problem 
Solving.” 


Dick  Warner,  former  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  —  now  with 
the  Waterhury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican;  Stephen  Haas,  formerly 
with  the  Republican — now  with 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Regis¬ 
ter;  Eileen  McGill  —  from  the 
society  department.  Republican 
and  Waterbury  American,  to 
the  Peace  Corps. 


John  E.  Jones,  a  former  city 
editor,  Asheville  (S.  C.)  Citizen 
and  the  Times  —  now  public  re¬ 
lations  for  WFBC-tv,  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C. 


CAROLYN  KINET,  honor  grad  from 
San  Jose  State  College,  joined  the 
Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald 
Record  as  reporter-photographer. 

Howard  A.  White,  county 
Paul  Miller,  president  of  the  government  reporter  for  the 
Gannett  Company  —  elected  to  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  since  1927  —  retired. 

University  of  Rochester.  *  •  • 

*  *  *  Frank  Zundel  —  promoted 

Burt  Nelson  —  from  circula-  to  manager  of  rotogravure  ad- 

tion  manager,  Whittier  (Calif.)  vertising  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Daily  News,  to  assistant  to  the  Globe  -  Democrat,  following  re¬ 
circulation  director,  Los  Angeles  tirement  of  Paul  Hutchinson. 
Herald-Examiner.  •  •  • 

*  ♦  ♦  Kathie  Donnelly,  women’s 

Walter  Burroughs,  chair-  editor,  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News 

man  of  the  board  of  the  Costa  —  to  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital- 
Mesa  (Calif.)  Orange  Coast  Journal  news  staff. 

Daily  Pilot  —  recipient  of  the  ♦  •  ♦ 

Marine  Corps  League’s  Distin-  Lynda  Case  —  new  church 
guished  Service  Award.  editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 

*  *  •  Courant. 

Joyce  Kent,  assistant  worn-  i-^ - 

en’s  editor,  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 

Independent,  Press-Telegram  —  B  Jl  I  I 

named  club  editor.  Ilfl  Bk  I  aHv  V  I 


KINET 


Joe  Brooks,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  reporter  — 
named  Pacific  correspondent  for 
the  Copley  News  Service  in 
Honolulu. 


James  Hillock  —  appointed 
advertising  director  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  (Canada)  Citizen. 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


Engineering  services  for  Webb 
Publishing  Co.,  included  building 
layout  and  design,  engineering 
of  the  equipment  installation, 
and  complete  construction  man¬ 
agement.  Preliminary  study 
covered  desirability  of  relocation. 
These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  all 
areas  of  Graphic  Arts  production. 


Lucretia  Steiger  —  named 
family  life  editor  and  daily  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Oceanside 
(Calif.)  Daily  Blade  Tribune. 


continues  to  reach  new  heights  in  reader- 
ship  month  after  month  and  year  after 
year  in  more  and  more  newspapers 
throughout  North  America.  Q  J 

One  paper  reported,  “In  our  latest  survey  MR.  TWEEDY  showed 
a  10%  higher  readership  than  any  other  feature  of  any  kind 
published  in  our  newspaper.” 

MR.  TWEEDY  is  truly  a  READER’S  FEATURE.  Produced 
by  Ned  Riddle  of  Texas,  daily,  in  2  col.  format. 

Net  meay  territerlet  ere  epea  ...  If  years  Is,  we  suggest  yea  wire  er 
write  aew  ter  seaiples  ead  rotes. 


Major  W.  D.  McGlasson, 
former  city  editor,  Torrance 
(Calif.)  Daily  Breeze  —  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  assistant  for 
public  relations  of  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States,  following  seven  years  as 
associate  editor  of  the  National 
Guardsman,  official  Guard  pub¬ 
lication. 
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Holds  Newsmen 
Responsible  for 
Profitable  Paper 

Carusle,  Pa. 

James  N.  Blissell,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  corporation  executive, 
told  members  of  the  Dickin- 
sonian,  campus  newspaper  of 
Dickinson  College,  “Newspaper 
owners  and  stockholders  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  profit  and  newsmen 
have  a  responsibility  to  help 
earn  it  by  producing  a  superior 
product.” 

Mr.  Blissell,  a  staff  writer 
for  the  Harrisburg  Patriot- 
News,  returned  to  journalism 
after  a  long  absence  eight 
months  ago.  He  had  been  with 
Avco  Corporation  and  Goodyear 
Aircraft  Corporation  in  execu¬ 
tive  sales  positions. 

The  “Hildy  Johnson”  char¬ 
acter  popularized  in  “The  Front 
Page,”  never  did  exist,  Blissell 
declared,  going  on  to  claim  the 
so-called  “yellow  jounialism”  of 
Ida  Tarbell  and  Lincoln  Steffens 
was  symptomatic  of  their  era. 

He  said  the  “good”  newspa¬ 
perman  today  is  honest,  fair,  in¬ 
quisitive,  sympathetic,  aggres¬ 
sive,  perceptive,  knowledgeable, 
studious,  enthusiastic,  enterpris¬ 
ing,  and  dignified. 

In  his  youth,  he  said,  he  was 


one  of  the  first  300  members  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 
“At  that  time  you  didn’t  dare 
admit  it  if  you  wanted  to  get 
a  job,”  he  declared,  adding, 
“Thankfully,  today  the  ANG  is 
recognized  as  a  mature  and  re¬ 
sponsible  spokesman  for  the 
creative  people  who  are  the  very 
heart  of  this  business.” 

• 

This  Week  Starts 
Re«*ipe  Exchange 

Clementine  Paddleford,  food 
editor  of  This  Week  Magazine, 
is  inv’iting  readers  to  participate 
in  a  kitchen-to-kitchen  recipe 
trade. 

Starting  with  the  Feb.  7th  is¬ 
sue,  the  “Cook  Young”  recipes 
will  be  published  every  few 
weeks  in  This  Week  and  $10 
will  be  paid  for  each  one  printed. 
Miss  Paddleford  has  made  only 
one  rule;  Entrants  must  use 
the  modern  convenience  foods. 

“Alt  recipes  to  be  published 
will  be  tested  in  This  Week’s 
kitchen,”  she  said. 

• 

Sports  Editor  Named 

Bill  Ebel,  who  writes  a  weekly 
boxing  column  for  Independent 
Features  Syndicate,  has  been 
named  sports  editor  of  El 
Tiempo,  New  York  Spanish- 
language  newspaper,  which 
plans  to  go  daily  in  April. 


Old-timers  tell  us  it's  unhealthy  to  be  caught  in  the 
unknown  without  a  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
There's  no  taboo  on  timely  news — even  in  Bongo 
Bongo  country. 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


The  No-Win  Policy 

I  I  have  commented  in  the  past  that  newspaper  stylistic 
I  decisions  are  often  based  on  superstitution  and  reflect 

I  little  or  no  grasp  of  the  realities  of  language.  Every  \ 

now  and  then  a  new  example  comes  to  light.  | 

i  It  has  been  called  to  my  attention,  for  instance,  th.it 
I  a  large  metropolitan  newspaper,  one  that  turns  up  on 

I  the  lists  of  the  ten  greatest,  has  an  ironclad  rule  against 

■  permitting  win  as  a  noun  (Debaters  Mark/Seventh 

5  Win).  This  makes  very  little  difference  in  text,  but  I 

I  win  as  a  noun  is  remarkably  handy  in  composing 

■  headlines,  since  it  has  no  synonym  that  is  nearly  as  short. 

I  Now  what  could  be  the  reason  for  such  a  prohibition? 

^  The  reason  is  that  Webster’s  Second  New  International 

=  Dictionary  (published  in  1926)  does  not  list  win  as  a 

noun.  Webster’s  Third  (published  in  1961)  does,  but 
i  then  that  book  has  been  roundly  denounced  for  failing 
to  identify  many  examples  of  colloquialisms  and  slang. 

I  But  is  win  as  a  noun  either  a  colloquialism  or  slang? 

'=  It  seems  doubtful.  And  anyway,  if  we  are  going  to  bar 

^  all  terms  that  have  come  into  common  use  since 

I  Webster’s  Second  was  published,  we  are  going  to  have 

I  to  bar  a  good  deal  that  is  not  only  useful  but 

I  indispensable,  including  much  technical  terminology. 

f  The  thesis  that  win  as  a  noun  is  colloquial  seems 
shaky.  The  American  College  Dictionary  and  Webster’s 
I  New  World  Dictionary  so  designate  it.  But  oddly  enough, 

I  the  Standard  College  Dictionary  and  The  Concise  Oxford 

I  Dictionary,  both  of  which  are  demonstrably  more 

I  discriminating  than  the  others,  and  thus  may  be 

I  considered  more  conservative,  give  win  as  a  noun  without 

j  any  label,  which  means  they  regard  it  as  standard. 

i  Nonetheless,  there  is  a  fifty  percent  case  that  loin 
I  is  a  colloquialism,  leaving  the  new  Merriam-Websters 
I  out  of  it.  And  fifty  percent  may  be  enough  for  conviction ;  \ 

I  fifty-one  is  enough,  at  any  rate,  for  election. 

I  We  might  expect  that  any  newspaper  so  circumspect  ! 
I  as  to  bar  a  fifty-per-cent  colloquialism  from  its  headlines 

I  would  show  exquisitely  good  taste  in  other  respects. 

I  But  alas,  we  find  that  this  same  journal  allows  disarm  \ 

I  as  an  adjective  (New  Disarm  Session)  for  disarmament  | 

I  and  reapportion  as  an  adjective  (Reapportion  Issue  | 

I  Looms)  for  reapportionment.  I 

I  And  far  from  being  under  a  light  shadow  as  | 
I  colloquialisms  these  terms  are  not  to  be  found  in  these  | 

I  senses  in  any  dictionary  whatsoever.  The  purist  might  1 

I  argue  that  consequently  they  are  not  even  words.  ! 

I  Now,  we  all  know  better;  disarm  and  reapportion  as  f 

I  adjectives  are  headlinese,  concocted  by  desperate  copy- 

I  readers  confronted  by  disarmament  and  reapportionment 
I  and  a  line  counting  ten  units. 

I  They  solve  a  virtually  insoluble  problem,  and  the 
I  reader  knows  what  they  mean.  Should  we  nevertheless 
I  ban  disarm  and  reapportion  as  adjectives? 

I  Surely  this  would  be  almost  as  stupid  as  banning 
I  win  as  a  noun.  But  not  quite  as  stupid.  Win  after  all 
!  enjoys  some  standing. 


. . .  265  . . . . . . . . . . . 
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John  Deere  now  serves  farms  and  industries  in  125  countries 

If  you  need  any  help  with  photographs  or  information  write  or  telephone: 

Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309,  792-4181 


John  Deere  industrial  equipment  is  active  throughout  the  world  . . . 
from  projects  in  European  cities  to  building  programs  in  the 
thriving  metropolitan  centers  of  Australia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 


Trends 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

paper,  film,  or  even  metal.  In 
the  printing  system  just  de¬ 
scribed,  these  masters,  which 
are  created  for  existing  letter- 
press  and  offset  systems,  would, 
in  effect,  be  the  printing  plates 
for  electrostatic  printing. 

Satellite  Units 

Less  obvious,  but  perhaps 
more  significant  advantages  of 
such  a  press,  would  be  that 
separate  press  units  could  be 
located  at  points  distant  from 
the  central  newspaper  plant. 
These  satellite  units  would  be  so 
located  as  to  produce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  copies  needed 
within  the  immediate  area  of 
the  press.  Such  a  press  could  be 
fully  automated  with  only  oc¬ 
casional  trucking  of  paper  rolls 
and  ink  powder  to  its  physical 
location. 

Press  start  times  at  these  re¬ 
mote  points  could  be  later  than 
now  needed  at  a  single  central 
press  because  transportation 
time  would  be  greatly  reduced. 
There  are  dozens  of  other  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  realized  from 
such  a  press  concept. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that 
a  plateless  press  could  not  only 
offer  radical  changes  and  po¬ 
tentials  in  reducing  distribution 
costs,  but  also  change  many 
ideas  of  newspaper  content. 
News  bulletins  and  advertising 
could  be  added  or  deleted,  mere¬ 
ly  by  changing  the  images  on 
the  master  page  assembly. 

Such  a  press  will  not  be  a 
reality  unless  much  research  ef¬ 
fort  and  money  is  spent  on  this 
project.  My  purpose  in  describ¬ 
ing  some  of  the  potentials  of 
this  press  concept  is  to  point  up 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  present 
printing  processes  can  print 
newspapers  but  unfortunately 
leave  us  with  the  same  complex 
time  consuming  and  expensive 
distribution  problems. 

With  this  brief  look  at  the 
printing  and  distribution  of 
images,  let  us  turn  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  operations  of  image  con¬ 
version  and  assembly.  As  men¬ 
tioned  before,  these  operations 
produce  the  master  assembly  of 
page  images.  The  input  to  these 
operations  includes  news  copy, 
pictures,  advertising  text  and 
art  work. 

The  production  outlook  for 
this  phase  of  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  is  perhaps  less  dramatic 
than  for  printing  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  Today  there  are  dozens  of 
devices  and  systems  available  to 
convert  images.  Non-language 
images  such  as  pictures,  require 
the  camera  if  only  for  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  reduction.  Language 


images  such  as  news  copy  and 
advertising  text  will  continue  to 
be  created  by  various  forms  of 
hot  metal  and  photot3rpesetting 
devices. 

The  conversion  of  language 
image  copy  to  typeset  images  is 
the  basic  newspaper  production 
problem  and  it  will  continue  to 
be  performed  by  the  human 
eyes,  brain  and  fingers.  The  po¬ 
tential  of  electronic  scanners  to 
perform  this  conversion  may  be 
another  possibility  but  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  economic  device  is 
years  away.  My  skepticism  on 
this  point  is  not  due  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  problems  of  developing  a 
scanner,  but  because  of  the  com¬ 
plex  problems  of  standardizing 
the  images  received  from  news 
and  advertising  sources  plus  the 
editing  of  images  which  become 
a  part  of  the  final  copy  to  be 
read  by  a  scanner. 

I  believe  that  newspapers  can 
look  forward  to  improved  lan- 
gruage  image  conversion  tech¬ 
niques,  equipment,  and  systems. 

Keyboard  Computer 

At  the  Research  Center  at 
Easton,  we  are  about  to  explore 
the  potentials  of  a  small  com¬ 
puter  to  assist  an  operator  as  he 
or  she  types  from  edited  copy. 
In  addition,  we  are  attempting 
to  develop  a  system  by  which 
the  output  of  this  keyboard  op¬ 
erator  is  converted  into  correct¬ 
ly  created  and  assembled  type¬ 
set  images  for  news  stories  as 
well  as  advertising  text.  This 
system  is  hoped  to  be  as  appli¬ 
cable  to  phototypesetting  as  it  is 
for  hot  metal. 

So  long  as  we  must  rely  upon 
the  human  to  convert  edited 
copy,  the  researching  of  a  key¬ 
board  device  is  basic  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  improvement  of  newspaper 
production. 

I  believe  that  we  will  soon 
have  language  image  conversion 
reduced  to  several  simple  and 
economic  systems.  It  is  not  yet 
clear  whether  hot  metal  advan¬ 
tages  can  be  matched  or  sur¬ 
passed  by  phototypesetting  tech¬ 
niques. 

As  for  the  future  of  image 
conversion,  I  feel  that  photo¬ 
typesetting  may  well  be  the  sim¬ 
plest,  most  reliable,  and  most 
economic  method  by  which  news¬ 
papers  can  create  language 
images  of  news  and  advertising 
text.  If  the  plateless  press  be¬ 
comes  a  fact,  there  will  be  a 
need  only  for  assembled  photo¬ 
graphic  images  in  the  page  area. 
Non-langiiage  images  will  then 
be  created  on  cameras  or  by 
contact  without  the  additional 
steps  of  etching  —  fiat  casting 
and  mounting. 

Page  Assembly 

One  of  the  serious  problems 
of  photo  image  assembly  is  the 


lack  of  page  assembly  tech-  and  morgue  files  must  be 
niques.  The  present  techniques  searched.  News  hole  space  must 
of  paste  up  used  for  offset  page  be  planned,  dummied,  changed, 
preparation  and  for  zinc  plate  fitt^  and  so  on. 
etching  are  crude  and  expensive.  What  is  the  production  out- 
Some  efforts  are  being  made  to  jook  for  editing?  Apart  from 
use  computers  to  plan  the  lay-  good  local  organization  and 
out  of  entire  pages  as  well  as  staffing  of  newsroom  per;:onnel, 
for  individual  advertising  as-  is  little  on  the  immediate 

sembly.  We  at  the  Research  horizon  which  can  help  this  pro- 
Center  plan  to  eplore  the  role  duction  area.  There  have  been 
of  the  computer  in  page  assem-  projections  of  ideas  into  the  use 
bly.  If  pages  can  be  successfully  television  displays  of  copy, 
plann^  for  assembly  of  stories  electronic  erasing,  and  tape 
and  pictures  as  the  stories  are  punching  by  reporters.  These  de- 


typeset  and  as  the  pictures  are  vices,  however,  are  generally 
finished  to  size,  there  will  be  a  desigpied  to  be  used  by  the  news- 
significant  breakthrough  in  the  room  in  order  to  aid  the  conver- 
potential  use  of  photo  images,  gj^jj  images  later  on  in  the 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  production  sequence, 
hot  metal  slug  assembly  of  the-  typewriter  keyboard  wiU 

page  form,  m^y  desired  image  .^ntinue  to  play  an  important 


position  relationships  are  ac¬ 
complished  automatically  where¬ 
as  these  must  be  calculated  in 


part  in  any  newsroom,  just  as  it 
is  vital  in  language  image  con¬ 
version  for  typesetting.  A  type- 


photo  assembly.  ^rith  Sly  coirectiWe 

If  we  are  to  make  significant  . _ _  , ,  . 


improvements  in  newspaper  pro¬ 


storage  would  be  a  valuable  aid 
in  the  newsroom.  One  such  de¬ 


duction  methods,  we  must  men- 

.  ^  u  •  1.  1  >f  vice  is  now  available  but  not 

telly  esca^  from  “pigeonhole  newspaper  produc- 

thinking.  We  think  of  ad  type-  ^  ^ 

setting  as  completely  different  *  ® 


from  news  typesetting;  news 
pictures  are  different  from  ad 
art  and  halftones. 


An  Editing  Type^irriler 
An  editing  typewriter  which 


We  think  of  proofreading  as  a  ^0  £0^  a  news- wire  tape  may 
proofroom  with  people  sitting  at  i)0  available  within  a  year.  Such 
tables  or  desks.  It  is  time  we  be-  a  device  would  allow  editing  ad- 
gan  to  think  of  the  job  to  be  fiitions  and  deletions  to  be  ac- 
done  rather  than  who  does  it,  complished  without  manually 


where  it  is  done  and  in  what 
sequence.  To  think  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  as  a  col¬ 
lection  of  images  helps  to  em¬ 
phasize  similarities  in  image 


retyping  the  story. 

In  small  daily  newspapers, 
this  same  type  of  keyboard  with 
a  small  justifying  computer 
would  allow  the  editor  or  pub- 


.1  .i_  _  wuulu  ativw  me  vj.  mw*/- 

processing  rather  than  differ-  justified  tape, 

with  errors  corrected  easily  as 
The  production  outlook  for  ^e  is  typing  the  original  story, 
image  conversion  and  assembly  ^arge  newspapers  have  a  need 
IS  not  one  of  great  technolopcal  «  j  . 

change  but  rather  a  simplifica-  language  information, 

tion  of  the  system  of  typeset-  ^  ^ 

ting,  proofreading  correction,  j  t  ^nd  storage-retrieval  sys- 
and  assembly.  Perhaps  the  £0^  librariel  The  filing  and 
greatest  problem  in  improving  of  non-language  orpic- 

this  phase  of  newspaper  produc-  to^al  images  is  also  needed, 
tion  will  be  the  retraining  of  jf  bei„  done  on  solu- 

peop  e  and  the  realignment  of  problem. 

functions  as  this  may  be  at-  ,  ,  ,  , 

fected  by  tradition  and  labor  J  doubt  that  the  news  flow 
contract  language.  ever  be  so  controlled  and 

standardized  that  punched  tape 
The  Editing  Problem  will  replace  manual  keyboarding 

Let  us  consider  the  newsoaner  conversion  opera¬ 
nt  us  consiaer  tM  newspaper  .  however,  all  wire  serv- 

production  area  of  ^iting.  Most  transmissions  were  in  upper 
news  editors  realize  the  im-  case-not  justified- 

portence  of  their  role  m  the  ..  ^  ™„rk 


news  euiiors  realize  me  im-  ^ase— not  justified- 

portence  of  teeir  rele  m  the  jt  would  reduce  the  editing  work 
newspaper  process  but  they  of-  jj  t 


ten  feel  handicapped  by  the  “‘r" 

limitations  of  the  subsequent 
production  system.  A  typical  news  operation 
news  room  receives  its  language  In  summaij 
images  in  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  outlook  for  edi 
state  of  disrepair.  The  Teletype  dramatic  chan 


fed  editing  typewriters  in  the 


In  summary,  the  production 
outlook  for  editing  is  for  little 
dramatic  change.  The  editing 


hard  copy  requires  extensive  nnd  news  functions  are  largely 
editing,  the  reporters  and  re-  nt  the  mercy  of  progress  in  the 
write  men  do  all  sorts  of  things  production  system.  Ultimatwy 
with  a  typewriter  and  a  pencil,  greatest  advantage  of  tte 
some  copy  is  mailed  in,  there  are  plateless  press  will  be  to  m- 
telegrams.  Teletypesetter  copy  crease  the  flexibility  and  time- 
and  handwritten  notes.  Library  liness  of  the  newspaper  content 
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PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  IS  FIRSLnd omy... 


rmSTand Only  to  enlarge 
and  reduce  to  175  point  sizes  from  a 
single  font  that  costs  only  $15. 

Rapidly  enlarges  and  reduces  within  the 
machine  to  2800  sizes,  slants  and  proportions 
from  a  single  $15  film  alphabet. 

FIRSTamtOnly  with  a 
modification  system  for  condensing, 
expanding,  backslanting  and  italicizing! 

A  modification  system  that  condenses, 
expands,  backslants  and  italicizes  to  height, 
width,  proportion  and  slant. 


FIRSTamtOaly  machine  that 
lets  you  see  what  you  set! 

Easy-to-operate  controls  for  visual  or 
mechanical  spacing,  interlocking,  combining, 
aligning,  overlapping,  exaggerating,  distort¬ 
ing,  slanting,  and  connecting. 

FIRSTaml Only  with  over  30 
outstanding  features! 

Bounce,  stagger,  arcs,  curves,  circles, 
perspectives,  repeat  patterns,  border  designs, 
scrolls,  emblems,  insignias,  step  up  and  step 
down,  multiple  lines,  benday  shadows  and 
screen  tints,  etc. 


•TYPOGRAPHY  AT  YOUR  PmERTIPS  ' 

fbr  more  details  and  actual  lettermg  samples,  torite: 

PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  INC.  an  affiliate  of  VISUAL  GRAPHICS  CORP.,  305  E.  46TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 

,  50  sales,  service  and  instruction  offices  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada— Worldwide  offices  now  being  established. 


WORLD’S  GREATEST  TYPESETTING 
AND  LETTERING  MACHINE! 


Thomson  Appoints  Deputy 
For  Ventures  in  Scotland 


Edinburgh 
Lord  (Roy)  Thomson’s  right- 
hand  man  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  James  M.  Coltart,  deputy 
chairman  and  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Thomson  Organiza¬ 
tion  Limited,  London,  has  as¬ 
sumed  special  responsibility  for 
the  Thomson  operations  and  de- 


ests,  Mr.  Coltart  liecame  man¬ 
aging  director  of  what  has  since 
become  the  Thomson  Organiza¬ 
tion  Ltd. 

The  Scotsman  has  increased 
the  number  of  its  columns  from 
seven  to  eight,  and  also  made 
the  small  type  used  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  pages  and  in  classified  ad- 


Guthrie  Ackley 


New  Publisher, 


Third  Dai  y 
Goes  to  Press 
In  One  Plant 

Shamokin,  Pa, 
The  Shaynokin  Ncws-Di.^pateh 
became  a  two-paper  operation 
Jan.  25  when  it  began  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Mount  Camul  Item, 
a  separate  daily  serving  the 


velopment  in  Scotland. 

These  cover  newspapers,  pub¬ 
lishing,  printing  and  television. 

He  will  remain  deputy  chair¬ 
man  and  managing  director,  as 
well  as  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  board,  but  the  special  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  Scotland  ■will 
permit  him  to  insure  that  the 
Thomson  Organization  makes  its 
due  contribution  to  Scottish  de¬ 
velopment  and  that  a  proper 
proportion  of  Thomson  invest¬ 
ment  and  initiative  is  channelled 
to  Scottish  industry. 

In  the  past  few  years,  Mr. 
Coltart,  who  is  also  deputy 
chairman  of  Scottish  Television 
Ltd.,  the  program  station  for 
commercial  tv  in  Central  Scot¬ 
land  (and  which  is  also  con¬ 
trolled  by  Lord  Thomson),  has 
been  closely  involved  with  Scot¬ 
tish  Television’s  subsidiary, 
Thomson  Television  Interna¬ 
tional,  which  has  played  a  major 
part  in  setting  up  radio  and 
television  .services  in  the  emer¬ 
gent  countries,  both  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Commonwealth  and  else¬ 
where. 

Buys  Elecirunifs  Firm 

The  Thomson  Organization 
has  recently  purchased  a  Scots 
electronics  fii  m,  D-Mac  Limited, 
which  now  specializes  in  the 
automatic  manufacture  of  maps. 
The  firm  will  be  headed  by  a 
research  scientist.  Dr.  Ray 
Boyle. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  Timo¬ 
thy  Bligh  as  the  Thomson  di¬ 
rector  of  overseas  development 
has  enabled  Mr.  Coltart  to  de¬ 
vote  special  attention  to  Scot¬ 
tish  affairs. 

Bom  in  1903,  he  began  as  an 
apprentice  coppersmith  in  a 
Clydeside  shipyard,  qualified  as 
an  accountant,  and  became  a 
director  of  a  printing  company. 

He  joined  Beaverbrook  News¬ 
papers  in  1939  in  Glasgow  as  an 
accountant,  later  moving  into 
management  and  becoming  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Glasgow 
Evening  Citizen. 

When  Roy  Thomson  of  Can¬ 
ada  bought  the  Scotsman,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  1955,  he  joined  him  as 
managing  director. 

In  1959,  when  Thomson  bought 
the  Kemsley  newspaper  inter- 
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vertising  even  more  legible. 

The  Scotsman  is  also  engaged 
in  large-scale  re-equipment  of 
all  departments,  including  new 
presses. 

• 

Reporter,  Columnist 
Share  in  Gkjod  Turn 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

A  Charlotte  News  reporter 
and  a  columnist  are  waging 
their  own  war  on  poverty 
through  a  Boy  Scout  troop 
organized  in  a  slum. 

The  News  sent  education 
writer  Harold  Hammond  out  to 
do  a  story  on  Bethune  School,  an 
elementary  school  which  in  one 
year  went  from  an  all-white 
school  to  a  predominantly  Negro 
school. 

The  principal  told  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond  the  story  of  children  who 
had  been  uprooted  by  an  urban 
renewal  program  and  put  down 
in  a  new  physical  environment. 
He  told  how  the  teachers  were 
trying  to  help,  but  were  unable 
to  give  the  children  anything  to 
really  “get  a  hold  of.” 

Mr.  Hammond,  an  Eagle  Scout 
in  his  youth  and  now  a  Scout¬ 
master  for  his  own  church  troop, 
had  an  idea  that  Scouting  just 
might  be  that  “something  to  get 
a  hold  of”  at  least  for  some  of 
the  boys. 

But  Scouting  requires  camp¬ 
ing  equipment,  uniforms,  knives, 
ropes,  and  other  paraphernalia 
and  these  boys  couldn’t  buy  any 
of  it.  This  is  where  Columnist 
John  Kilgo  came  into  the  pic¬ 
ture.  He  wrote  an  appeal  for 
discarded  equipment  and  uni¬ 
forms. 

In  less  than  a  week  he  had 
enough  to  outfit  30  boys. 

Although  he  hadn’t  asked  for 
it,  money  also  was  given. 

• 

Snowmobile  Derby 

Laconia,  N.  H. 

The  Laconia  Evening  Citizen 
and  an  affiliated  newspaper. 
Lakes  Region  Trader,  sponsored 
their  first  snowmobile  derby  at 
Opechee  Park,  Jan.  31.  Ten 
events  were  scheduled  for  indi¬ 
vidual  and  family  competition 
and  trophies  were  awarded  for 
the  first  three  places  in  each 
event.  There  was  no  admission 
charge  for  the  races. 


Editor  Appointed 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Changes  in  the  corporate 
structure  of  the  Sun  Company, 
publishers  of  the  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  Sun-Telcgrayn,  were  an¬ 
nounced  last  ■week. 

James  A.  Guthrie,  with  the 
newspaper  for  60  years  and  its 
editor  and  president  since  1937, 
was  named  chairman  of  the 
board  and  editor  emeritus. 

Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Times  Mirror 
Company,  was  named  president 
of  the  Sun  Company. 

James  K.  Guthrie,  renamed 
executive  vicepresident  was  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Sun- 
Telegram.  He  succeeds  his 
father  as  the  chief  operating 
executive  of  the  firm  and  will 
administer  all  phases  of  the 
operation  of  the  Sun  Company 
and  its  various  enterprises. 

Besides  publishing  the  Sun- 
Telegram,  the  Sun  Company 
owns  and  operates  a  color  print¬ 
ing  firm,  a  commercial  printing 
company,  and  has  real  estate. 

G.  David  Ackley,  managing 
editor  since  1952,  succeeds  Mr. 
Guthrie  as  editor  of  the  Sun- 
Telegram.  He  will  have  complete 
charge  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  paper’s  content. 

D.  R.  Geggie,  who  has  been 
assistant  to  the  managing  edi¬ 
tors,  has  been  named  to  assume 
Mr.  Ackley’s  former  duties  as 
day  managing  editor  and  will 
share  the  responsibility  for  edi¬ 
torial  department  administra¬ 
tion  with  Frederick  J.  Lawless, 
night  managing  editor. 

Jack  E.  Blue  was  appointed 
executive  news  editor. 

Mr.  Ackley  has  been  with  the 
Sun-Telegram  for  33  years, 
starting  as  a  college  correspond¬ 
ent  while  he  was  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Redlands.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
a  vicepresident  of  The  Sun 
Company. 

The  Guthries  disclosed  plans 
to  begin  construction  soon  on  a 
multi-story  addition  to  the  Sun- 
Telegram  building,  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  this  year.  The  papers 
made  a  4,000  circulation  gain 
last  year,  to  77,000. 
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borough  of  Mount  Carmel,  eight 
miles  east  of  Shamokin. 

Business,  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  offices 
have  been  retained  in  the  Item 
building  in  Mount  Carmel.  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  news  copy  is  re¬ 
layed  to  the  Shamokin  plant  for 
typesetting  and  printing  opera¬ 
tions.  A  two-way  teleprinter  is 
used  to  relay  copy. 

The  change  came  about 
through  the  News  Publishing 
and  Printing  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News-Dispatch, 
acquiring  the  controlling  stock 
of  Mount  Carmel  Item  Inc., 
which  was  held  by  the  family 
of  the  late  William  Penn 
Kemble,  long-time  publisher  of 
the  Item. 

Publication  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  will  continue  under  two 
corporations.  Officers  of  News 
Publishing  and  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  assumed  similar  roles  in 
Mount  Carmel  Item  Inc.  in  a 
recent  reorganization  of  the 
latter  corporation.  Officers  in¬ 
clude  Mrs.  Gertrude  Hoover 
Reid,  whose  late  father,  J. 
Frank  Hoover,  was  publisher  of 
the  News-Dispatch,  president: 
Robert  E.  Malick,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News-Dispatch, 
vicepresident;  L.  Gordon  Reid, 
treasurer,  and  W.  Irvine  Wiest, 
secretary. 

John  H.  Reid,  publisher  of 
the  Shamokin  News-Dispatch 
since  Jan.  1,  1961,  is  publisher 
of  both  newspapers.  Miss  Eunice 
Haas  is  business  manager. 

A  third  newspaper  is  pro¬ 
duced  daily  in  the  News-Dis¬ 
patch  plant.  The  Ashland  (Pa.) 
Daily  News  is  set  in  type  and 
printed  by  the  News-Dispatch 
under  contract. 

• 

Phil  Turner  Now  GM 
Of  Atlanta  Times 

Phil  Turner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the 
Atlanta  Times.  He  succeeds 
I.  M.  Orner,  who  died  on  » 
Bahamas  cruise  last  November. 

Mr.  Turner  has  had  30  years 
experience  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  field.  He  reported  for  duty 
at  the  Times  from  Clarksdale, 
Miss.,  where  he  was  general 
manager  of  the  Daily  Prett 
Register. 
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Does  ifour  audience  think  first 
about  economu  when  buyiufj  food? 


I)liRCHASlNG  AND  PREPARING  FOOD  for  a  family  may  not 
lake  as  long  now  as  it  did  25  years  ago  because  of  the 
a\ailability  of  many  convenience  foods,  but  in  most  homes 
meal  [danning  still  ranks  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  list  of 
daily  concerns  for  the  homemaker.  That  America’s  food 
stores  offer  such  a  tremendous  variety  t>f  foods  does  not 
simplify  matters,  of  course,  because  this  simply  means 
that  many  more  choices  must  he  made. 

Most  meals  are  planned  by  the  homemaker  who  is  also 
the  household  food  purchasing  agent.  What  motivates 
these  women  to  buy  what  they  do  is  the  subject  of  many 
different  theories  of  female  behavior,  ranging  from  ultra- 
rational  to  ultra-Freudian.  Without  trying  to  wade  through 
these  many  theories  to  come  to  any  conclusions  about 
what  may  he  right,  or  at  least  most  interesting,  suffice  it 
to  say  that  not  all  women  think  alike.  This  is  true  when 
they  plan  meals  too! 

Many  different  factors  influence  the  food  buying  de¬ 
cisions.  Women  may  he  primarily  concerned  about  setting 
a  table  that  provides  the  nutrition  their  families  need.  Or 
the  chief  influence  at  work  may  he  satisfying  the  varying 
tastes  of  different  members  of  the  family  without  [ireparing 
a  separate  meal  for  each  person.  Again,  the  problem  may 
be  one  of  planning  meals  that  can  be  served  to  a  family 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  must  eat  at  different 
times  of  the  day. 

DOLLARS  AND  CENTS  ALSO  ENTER  THE  PICTURE 

Among  the  many  attitudes  that  influence  food  purchasing, 
economy  is  certainly  an  important  one  for  many  women. 
Even  in  our  affluent  age  when  a  very  high  percentage  of 
families  have  discretionary  income  that  can  be  spent  for 
fancier  foods  or  motorboats,  the  economy  influence  is  still 
at  work.  Economy  is  not  an  attitude  reserved  only  to 
those  who  do  not  share  our  affluence,  for  there  are  many 
women  in  the  upper  economic  strata  who  also  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  being  home  economists,  even  though  some  may 
consider  them  to  be  amateurs  in  this  field. 

Assuming,  then,  that  economy  is  important  to  many 
users  of  the  mass  media  when  they  are  in  the  food  buying 
business,  providing  sound  advice  on  the  economics  of 
foods  should  be  considered  a  very  helpful  service.  This 
raises  the  crucial  question:  What  makes  a  food  desirable 
or  undesirable  from  the  economic  point  of  view?  Today 
people  buy  beverages  that  have  no  nutritional  value 
whatever.  P’rom  the  nutritional  point  of  view,  then,  these 
products  are  very  uneconomic.  But  few  of  us  buy  only 
nutrition  in  our  foods. 

We  also  buy  such  elements  as  taste,  flavor,  psychological 
satisfaction.  We  buy  foods  we  believe  will  make  us  beauti¬ 
ful  or  less  fat.  We  buy  foods  that  we  think  will  win  the 
love  of  boy  friends,  husbands,  or  children.  When  con¬ 
sidering  the  economy  of  foods,  we  certainly  can’t  limit  the 
evaluation  to  their  nutritional  qualities  alone. 

SOME  POODS  DO  RANK  AS  EXCELLENT  BARGAINS 

Some  foods  satisfy  many  of  these  different  requirements — 
nutrition,  good  taste  or  flavor,  acceptability  among  all  age 
groups.  Milk  and  milk  products  are  among  these  foods. 


Americans  spend  about  19  cents  out  of  each  food  dollar 
to  buy  dairy  foods.  On  a  volume  basis,  it  is  estimated  that 
dairy  products  are  about  25  percent  of  the  total  food  con¬ 
sumed  by  Americans.  Thus  there  is  the  start  of  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  bargain  group  of  foods — the  milk  group. 

Milk  and  most  milk  products  are  almost  universally 
liked  in  this  country.  Their  nutritional  value  is  outstand¬ 
ing,  of  course,  and  not  only  for  young  members  of  the 
family  hut  also  for  adults,  ('.onsider,  for  example,  what  just 
one  B-ounce  glass  of  milk  provides  for  a  moderately  active 
young  adult.  This  table  shows  the  approximate  percentage 
of  the  Kecommendc'd  Daily  Dietary  Allowances  (Food  and 
Nutrition  Board.  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  (Council)  provided  by  the  8  ounces  of  milk: 


A  few  points  to  keep  in  mind  in  studying  this  table:  Milk 
jirotein  is  very  high  ipiality,  providing  the  essential  amino 
acids  needed  to  Imild  and  maintain  body  tissue,  (ialcium 
requirements  don’t  end  when  growth  stops,  for  adults  also 
need  calcium  to  keep  their  hones  strong  and  for  other 
vital  purposes.  Vitamin  A  helps  to  keep  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  healthy  and  resistant  to  infection.  Riboflavin  aids 
cells  in  using  oxygen  and  helps  keep  the  tongue,  lips,  and 
skin  healthy.  Thiamine  is  needed  for  a  healthy  nervous 
system  and  helps  to  reduce  irritability. 

THERE  18  NO  “PERFECT  POOD"  FOR  MAN 

Because  milk  provides  such  an  abundance  of  essential 
nutrients  and  because  milk  is  so  well  liked  by  most 
people,  milk  has  long  been  acclaimed  as  "Nature’s  most 
nearly  perfect  food.”  There  is,  of  course,  no  perfect  food 
for  man,  and  this  is  why  nutritionists  recommend  select¬ 
ing  a  well  balanced  diet  from  four  major  food  groupings: 
(1)  the  milk  group;  (2)  meat,  fish,  poultry,  and  eggs;  (3) 
fruits  and  vegetables;  (4)  cereals  and  breads.  These  foods 
provide  the  variety  of  nutrients  needed  for  a  balanced  diet. 

While  milk  isn’t  a  perfect  food  for  man,  it  certainly 
meets  the  qualifications  for  being  rated  as  a  very  economi¬ 
cal  food.  No  other  food  so  well  liked  by  the  American 
people  provides  so  much  satisfaction  in  terms  of  providing 
an  abundance  of  important  nutrients  in  a  variety  of  forms 
that  most  people  enjoy.  If  you  compare  milk’s  cost,  its 
nutritional  contribution,  and  the  enjoyment  it  provides 
with  other  foods,  one  conclusion  stands  out: 

Milk  and  foods  made  from  milk  are  truly  economy  foods 
in  today's  market. 

For  more  details  on  the  role  of  dairy  foods  in  meal 
planning,  write  for  a  copy  of  "Family  Feeding  For  Fit¬ 
ness  and  Fun.”  Write:  Family  Feeding,  American  Dairy 
Association,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  (ihicago,  Illinois  ()06()6. 

a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association 


TWO  GREAT  FACES  NOW  AVAILABLE  ON  INTERTYPE 
MATRICES  FOR  ECONOMICAL  MACHINE  COMPOSITION 


NEWS  GOTHIC 

News  Gothic  with  Bold 

6,7.8,9,10,11,12,14,18,24  ■■■I 

News  Gothic  with  Italic  I  I  I  ^ 

6,7,8,9,10,11,12,14  Hli^  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

News  Gothic  Italic  with  Bold  Italic  I  I  M 

■ 

News  Gothic  Condensed  with  Bold  Condensed  "  ™ 

5%,  6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 18, 24 

News  Gothic  Extended  with  Bold  Extended 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14.  18,  24 


Folio  with  Medium— 6,  7, 8, 9, 10, 12 
Folio  with  Italic— 6.  7, 8,  9, 10, 12 

(also,  6  pt.  Folio  Condensed  with  Medium  Condensed] 


These  two  faces  are  enjoying  high  popularity  and  wide  usage  in  all  classes  of  printing. 
Cut  with  extreme  care,  you’ll  find  they  fit  well,  print  well . . .  are  typical  of  the  uniformity 
and  high  quality  of  Intertype  matrices  which  distinguish  them  from  all  other  makes. 

INTERTYPE  COMPANY  360  Furman  Street  •  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 


A  Division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation 


Set  in  News  Gothic  and  Folio  facet 


Unicn  Spends  Defense  Fund 
To  .earn  New  Jobs  in  Shop 


E.  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

East  Stroudsburg  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  943  was  not  caught 
by  surprise  when  the  Pocono 
Record  management  decided  in 
August,  1964,  to  switch  from 
letterpress  to  offset  printing. 

The  union  had  started  five 
years  before  to  train  its  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  new  cold  type,  pho¬ 
tographic  engraving,  and  offset 
printing  methods. 

Alfred  Kassner,  president  of 
the  local  in  1959,  and  James 
Kitchen,  now  president,  were 
among  those  union  leaders  who 
decided  to  start  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  in  new  printing  processes 
in  the  fall  of  1959. 

Since  then  the  local  has  spent 
more  than  $15,000  for  new  proc¬ 
ess  equipment  and  training 
classes.  About  90  of  the  local’s 
150  members  have  taken  some 
voluntary  training  at  their  own 
expense. 

At  a  Crossroad 

In  a  booklet  titled  “You  and 
1  and  our  local  union  are  at  a 
crossroad,”  the  union  officers  told 
their  members  the  new  printing 
processes  were  a  threat  to  their 
job  security  if  members  were 
unwilling  to  learn  the  new  proc¬ 
esses. 

The  booklet,  printed  before  a 
referendum  on  whether  or  not  to 
spend  $15,000  of  local  dues  for 
the  new  methods  training  pro¬ 
gram  and  equipment,  warned 
union  members  flatly; 

“This  is  a  great  threat  to  all 
of  us,  and  face  it  we  must,  and 
overcome  it  we  must  (that  is  if 
we  want  to  maintain  our  present 
place  in  society,  care  for  our 
families  and  educate  our  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  manner  to  which  we 
have  become  accustomed).” 

In  another  passage,  the  book¬ 
let  argued  that  printers  must  be 
able  to  do  new  processes  well  if 
they  are  to  do  them  at  all ; 

Claim  to  Jurisdiction 

“Jurisdiction  means  one  thing 
and  one  thing  only — it  gives  us 
the  first  legal  right  to  perform 
the  work  in  a  manner  completely 
satisfactory  to  the  requirements 
of  the  employer’s  demands. 

“Therefore,  if  we  cannot  prove 
by  our  performance  and  ability 
that  we  can  do  a  particular  job, 
then  we  are  no  longer  entitled  to 
it  .  .  .  We  must  be  equipped  to 
Mercise  the  jurisdiction,  and  not 
just  to  talk  about  it.” 

Finally,  the  booklet  said  to 
the  ITU  members: 


a  good,  reasonable  union-minded 
approach,  analyze  the  problems, 
challenge  the  methods  in  fair¬ 
ness  and  with  a  willingness  to 
alter  your  opinion. 

“Together  we  can  prove  to 
ourselves  and  our  employer  that 
we  will  be  ready  for  whatever 
new  challenge  he  may  some  day 
suddenly  make  us  face.  Proudly 
then  we  can  say  in  unison,  well 
done.” 

New  Processes 

The  union  membership  in 
secret  ballot  referendum  ap¬ 
proved  expenditure  of  $15,000 
defense  fund  money  to  purchase 
cameras  and  other  photographic 
and  engraving  equipment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  union 
made  an  agreement  with  C.  Ken¬ 
neth  Eilenberger  of  Four  Maples 
Press  under  which  an  addition 
to  his  job  printing  plant  was 
built  and  the  training  equipment 
was  used  by  him. 

In  return,  Eilenberger  agreed 
to  buy  the  training  equipment 
back  from  the  union  over  a 
period  of  12  years. 

In  1962,  classes  started  at 
Four  Maples  Press  after  an 
addition  to  the  building.  Dycril 
platemaking  equipment,  a  dark¬ 
room  and  camera  room  and  a 
Robertson  320  camera  were 
bought  and  installed  at  the 
training  center. 

Classes  were  held  three  times 
a  week  in  platemaking,  dark¬ 
room  procedure  and  operation 
of  the  camera. 

The  investment  paid  off  for 
the  union  when  the  Pocono 
Record  decided  almost  five  years 
later  to  go  offset.  The  union  did 
not  fight  the  change ;  it  accepted 
the  cluillenge. 

• 

Dagens  Nyheter  Buys 
More  Tying  Machines 

Dagens  Nyheter,  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  Sweden,  has  ordered  three 
automatic  double-tie  “Wirety- 
ers,”  Model  lOlBA,  from  Wire- 
tyer  Corporation  (East  Pater¬ 
son,  N.J.).  This  is  the  news¬ 
paper’s  second  purchase  of 
Wiretyer  machines  in  two 
years. 

The  Model  lOlBA  places  two 
parellel  ties  on  bundles  simul¬ 
taneously  at  speeds  equal  to 
single  -  tie  operation.  The  ma¬ 
chine  may  also  be  used  for  sin¬ 
gle  tying. 

Wiretyer  Corporation  also  de¬ 
signed  and  engineered  the  ster¬ 
eotype  plate  handling  system  in 
Dagens  Nyheter’s  new  plant. 


“We  should  above  all  display 
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TapeMatic  Winder 
Placed  on  Market 

An  automatic  tape  winder  for 
use  on  all  Fairchild  perforators 
is  being  marketed  by  its  inven¬ 
tors,  two  mechanical  department 
staff  members  of  the  Ontario 
(Calif.)  Daily  Report. 

Called  the  TapeMatic  Winder 
Model  TM-300,  the  device  is 
designed  to  attach  directly  to 
the  perforator  and  wind  tape  as 
it  is  punched. 

The  winder  was  invented  by 
William  Nichols,  production 
superintendent,  and  Ralph  Simp¬ 
son.  chief  machinist. 

The  device  makes  it  unneces¬ 
sary  for  operators  to  stop  their 
work  to  wind  tape  after  com¬ 
pleting  each  piece  of  copy.  After 
the  copy  is  punched,  the  opera¬ 
tor  need  only  rip  the  tape  and 
remove  it  from  the  winder.  It  is 
ready  to  be  fed  into  a  linecasting 
machine. 

The  winder  is  driven  by  the 
perforator’s  punch  block.  It 
automatically  threads  the  tape 
onto  the  reel,  winds  the  tape  at 
a  proper  tension,  and  reverses 
when  it  is  necessary  for  the 
operator  to  back  up  to  make 
corrections  or  additions. 

The  ability  of  the  winder  to 
reverse  eliminates  any  danger 
of  tearing  the  tape,  Mr.  Nichols 
said. 

The  TapeMatic  Winder  is 
being  manufactured  by  NSW 
Industries  in  Montclair,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  a  firm  headed  by  Nichols 
and  Simpson. 

• 

General  Foreman 

Royden  B.  Culbertson,  who 
joined  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Post  in  1954  as  a  journey¬ 
man  printer,  has  been  appointed 
general  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  He  had  been  day 
foreman. 


Paper  to  Run  Off 
Its  Own  Preprints 

Installation  of  eight  Specta- 
setters,  an  insetter  produced  by 
Fincor,  electric  control  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter  Inc., 
at  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  has 
been  completed  and  plans  are 
under  way  for  production  of  pre¬ 
printed  rolls  in  four  letterpress 
colors. 

The  Herald  anticipates  better 
insetting  operation  through 
printing  to  the  same  repeat 
length  as  that  of  the  presses 
which  will  use  the  preprinted 
newsprint  rolls. 

The  Herald  plans  to  use  one 
of  its  seven  Goss  Headliner 
Mark  II  presses  to  produce  the 
color  rolls.  This  operation  will 
get  under  way  in  April,  accord¬ 
ing  to  present  plans.  Heretofore, 
all  preprint  has  been  furnished 
newspaper  plants  from  gravure 
or  offset  printers.  The  Herald 
plans  to  produce  preprints  with 
letterpress. 

In  addition  to  the  Specta- 
setters,  the  Herald  has  installed 
two  Fuller  wind-and-unwind 
rollstands  with  automatic  speed 
pasters  in  both  directions,  a 
synchroscope  and  related  equip¬ 
ment. 

With  two  separate  webs  from 
either  end  of  the  press  the  pre¬ 
printed  rolls  will  be  wound  on 
the  new  winders  for  later  inset¬ 
ting  into  all  seven  presses,  in 
accurate  page  register  under  the 
control  of  the  Spectasetters. 

The  Spectasetters  are  also 
equipped  for  color  register  con¬ 
trol  for  ROP  color  runs,  and 
two  of  them  will  be  used  to  con¬ 
trol  color  register  when  pre¬ 
printing. 

A  switching  system  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  be  used  for  inset¬ 
ting  from  either  of  two  positions 
in  each  of  the  seven  9-unit 
presses,  or  two  separate  pre¬ 
printed  rolls  can  be  inset  into 
as  many  as  four  presses  of  10 
or  more  units. 

• 

Paul  Is  Promoted 


Chicago 

Fred  Paul,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Tribune  pro¬ 
duction  department  since  1961, 
has  been  appointed  production 
manager.  Before  joining  the 
Tribune  in  1959  Mr.  Paul  was 
assistant  field  superintendent  of 
the  Goss  Company,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  newspaper  presses. 


Plsnt  *  Equipment 


New  Device  Allows 


Inspecting  automatic  Teletypeset¬ 
ter  tape  winder  they  invented  are 
William  Nichols,  left,  and  Ralph 
Simpson,  both  staff  members  of 
the  Ontario  (Calif.)  Daily  Report 
mechanical  department. 
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A  view  in  the  general  news  department. 


New  home  of  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader  and  Telegram. 


Inking,  Washing, 
Lubricating  Done 


operating  departments  and  offi¬ 
ces,  with  ample  space  provided 
in  the  floor  plan  for  expansion 
and  for  changes  in  methods  of 
composing. 

The  publications  have  a  con- 


From  Wall  Pumps 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Operations  of  the  Eau  Claire 
Press  Co.  were  shifted  to  a  new 
building  Jan.  11  after  more  than 
50  years  in  one  location.  The 
firm  publishes  the  Emi  Claire 
Daily  Telegram,  an  afternoon 
newspaper,  and  the  Eau  Claire 
Leader,  a  morning  paper. 

Building  construction  had 
been  under  way  for  nearly  a 
year. 

Press  and  stereo  equipment 
and  office  furniture  for  all  de¬ 
partments  w’as  not  moved;  new 
equipment  being  purchased  and 
already  in  place. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the 
mechanical  installation  is  direct 
feed  by  piping  of  not  only  black 
ink,  but  colored  ink,  press  wash, 
grease  and  lubricating  oil  as 
well.  This  installation  is  by 
Gray  Company,  Minneapolis. 


tinuous  publishing  history  run¬ 
ning  back  to  1870.  President  and 
Editor  is  Marshall  B.  Atkinson 
whose  father  preceded  him  as 
editor.  Vicepresident  is  L.  W. 
Graaskamp.  Secretary  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  is  Bruce  J.  Nelson 
whose  father  likewise  proceeded 
him  in  that  position.  Treasurer 
and  Advertising  Director  is 
Charles  Graaskamp. 

Combined  circulation  is  in 
excess  of  30,000. 

Press  capacity  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  24  pages  to  96 
pages  and  color  facilities  have 
been  brought  up  to  date. 

Illumination  is  100  foot 
candles  throughout  the  building. 
• 

Renovations  Are  Made 
In  Leased  Buildings 

Corvallis,  Ore. 

Plans  for  expansion  of  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Gazette-Times  into 
the  Bates  Building,  adjacent  to 


Wall-mounted  retractable  hose  lines  supply  color  inks  to  the  presses 
from  a  nearby  "rainbow  room."  A  similar  system  provides  lubricating 
oils  and  washup  fluids. 


The  building  consists  of  two 
levels  totaling  47,270  square 
feet  of  floor  space;  the  lower 
level  housing  paper  storage, 
heating  and  air  conditioning 
equipment,  press  locker  and 
shower  rooms,  and  telephone 
switching  equipment.  Ample  off- 
street  parking  facilities  for  all 
employes  and  for  visitors,  has 
been  provided. 

The  upper  level  houses  all 


the  present  plant,  have  been 
announced.  The  exterior  of  the 
Gazette-Times  building  will  be 
made  to  conform  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Bates  building. 
Interior  renovation  of  both 
structures  also  is  planned. 

G-T  Investment  Co.,  which 
leases  the  Gazette-Times  build¬ 
ing  to  the  newspaper,  will  main¬ 
tain  a  similar  arrangement  for 
space  in  the  Bates  Building. 


Elektron  Machines 
Fully  Automatic  Now 

The  last  vestiges  of  manual 
control  on  tape-operated  Lino¬ 
type  Elektrons  have  been  fully 
automated.  The  automatic  op¬ 
eration  of  the  keyboard  has 
been  a  working  reality,  but  now 
all  machine  functions  of  the 
Elektron  and  Elektron  Mixer 
can  be  operated  automatically 
on  tape  command.  The  modified 
Elektrons  may  be  driven  by 
manually  keyboarded  tape  or  by 
computer-generated  tape. 

With  these  automated  fea¬ 
tures  it  is  possible  to  instruct 
the  Elektron,  via  coded  tape,  to 
change  line  measure  to  any  set¬ 
ting  up  to  30  picas  in  one  point 
increments,  to  select  any  one  of 
six  molds,  to  select  the  associ¬ 
ated  knife  block  setting  for 
trim  and  to  control  the  quick 
opening  feature  of  the  knife 
block.  Magazine  selection,  sin¬ 
gly  or  in  any  combination  of 
pairs  of  two  magazines,  and  the 
freedom  to  change  to  a  new 
pair  combination  in  a  “take” 


of  copy  are  achieved  automati¬ 
cally.  All  the  features  of  the 
automatic  quadder  have  been 
retained. 

Classified  display  advertising 
requiring  up  to  four  different 
type  faces  and  point  sizes  can 
lie  cast  and  collated  automati¬ 
cally.  Ad  composition  can  be 
set  and  the  workload  automati¬ 
cally  distributed  by  a  com¬ 
puter;  line  machines  can  be 
switched  from  news  to  agate, 
and  back,  leads  and  text  can 
be  collated  as  set,  and  other 
specialized  typesetting  require¬ 
ments  can  be  accomplished  wit- 
out  monitor  intervention. 

• 

Heads  Conference 

Milwaukb 

Golden  L.  Paris,  production 
manager  of  the  IndianapoUt 
Star  and  News,  is  the  new  pres¬ 
ident  of  Great  Lakes  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference.  John  E. 
Innis,  general  foreman  of  the 
stereotype  department  at  the 
Star  and  News,  is  serving  his 
sixth  term  as  secretary-treas- 
urer. 


PEREIRA  6? 
ASSOCIATES 

ARCHITECTURE  •  ENGINEERING  •  PLANNING 

DESIGNERS 

OF  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  SlfjCE  1924 

307  N.  r^ichigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601  •  CE61333 
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New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 


705  W.  Washington  street  •  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 


papers  an  hour.  The  new  presses  uted  to  newspaperboys  in  C|M|ly  of  COIIIDlltfirS 
will  print  65,000  an  hour.  bundles  carried  by  street  cars,  he  *  ” 

In  conjunction  with  the  new  recalled.  Two  horse-drawn  carts  Minneapolis 

presses,  equipment  will  be  in-  also  were  used.  A  continuation  of  the  examin- 

stalled  in  the  mail  room  which  •  ation  of  computer  applications 

will  automatically  count  a  spe-  Tkirrl  FiOOl*  AddGd  composing  room  will  high- 

cific  number  of  papers  wanted —  light  the  program  at  the  North- 

and  wrap  the  bundles.  Pittsfield,  Mass,  west  Mechanical  Conference 

Work  is  beginning  on  a  two-  here  March  13-14  in  the  Hotel 
phase  expansion  program  at  the  Leamington. 

Berkshire  Eagle  building.  The  The  study,  begun  at  the  1964 
initial  phase  involves  construe-  conference,  will  dwell  exten- 
tion  of  a  third  floor  over  the  sively  on  Control  Data’s  8080 
composing  room.  The  space  will  system  and  Linotype’s  Linasec 
45  years  with  the  Oakland  Trib-  be  used  to  house  the  photo-  II. 

une.  During  his  career  the  Trib-  engraving  department,  now  in  Other  areas  of  discussion  in- 
une’s  50,000  circulation  has  the  adjoining  Pritchard  Build-  elude  hot  metal  pasteup  methods 

ing.  Also  slated  for  space  in  the  at  the  Buffington  (Ind.)  News- 
new  addition  is  a  news  depart-  Banner  and  reports  from  manu- 
ment  library.  facturers  on  new  products. 


„  Cincinnati  MallCr  Yct  Retires 

A  $(■  million  modernization 

and  exj  ansion  plan,  upon  com-  Oakland,  Calif, 

pletion  ill  early  1967,  will  give  James  J.  Dahl  has  retired  as 
the  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-  mail  room  superintendent  after 
Star,  a  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
paper,  one  of  the  most  modern 
production  plants  in  the  country. 

The  program,  announced  by  grown  to  200,000-plus  using  a 
Shiel  Dunsker,  business  man-  fleet  of  delivery  trucks.  Back  in 
ager,  and  Dick  Thornburg,  edi-  1919  most  papers  were  distrib- 
tor,  calls  for  all  new  presses,  and 
new  e<iuipment  for  the  com¬ 
posing,  engraving,  mail,  and 
stereotype  departments.  It  also 
includes  a  $130,000  to  $140,000 
remodeling  of  the  offices  of  the 
Kentucky  Post  &  Times-Star  in 
Covington. 

Already  one  of  the  leading 
printers  of  color  advertisements 
in  the  afternoon  newspaper 
field,  the  modernization  will  en¬ 
able  the  Post  &  Times-Star  to 
make  more  extensive  use  of 
color  in  advertising  and  news 
photos. 

The  iirogram  will  proceed 
from  department  to  department 
in  the  order  in  which  they  han¬ 
dle  work  involved  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  paper.  This  year, 

Mr,  Dunsker  said,  a  number  of 
Linotype  machines  will  be  re¬ 
placed  with  the  most  modem 
typesetting  equipment  available. 

A  new  camera  will  be  installed 
in  the  engraving  room,  doubling 
the  department’s  capacity.  A 
central  metal  pot  for  handling 
of  lead  used  in  printing  will  be 
installed  in  the  stereotype  room. 

In  the  press  room,  36  units 
will  replace  the  present  presses, 
and  will  have  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  to  control  color  register. 

In  addition,  they  will  have  con¬ 
trol  mechanisms  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  ink  mist  in  the  press 
room. 

The  presses  now  print  32,000 


YOU  SHOULD  SEE  A  BEVERIDGE 
‘W-PLANT’  MAT  DEMONSTRATION 


No  question  about  it  when  you  have  a  Beveridge 
Auto-Pack  one-piece,  packless  mat,  processed 
in  your  plant  with  your  equipment,  you  definitely 
can  determine  its  superior  handling  and  printing 
qualities.  If  we  can  show  you  that  they  are  su¬ 
perior  and  give  you  a  better  printed  paper,  then 
you  must  be  convinced.  It  doesn’t  take  long  to 
make  a  Beveridge  “In-Plant”  Mat  Demonstration 
—  you  say  when. 

For  Newspapers—  Beveridge  Auto-Pack 

Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 

For  Syndicates—  Beveridge  ‘‘500”  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 


P>iUituu^  Pfie>icl 
engineers  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

Ciiimdtei  qioen 


55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckton  2-6109 
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J.M.  HUBER  CORPORATION 

Ink  Division  •  Hillside,  N.J. 


Speaking  of  New  Techniques: 
No  Space  Bands  via  Computer 


Donald  Newhouse,  production 
manager-business  manager  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian  and  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  talked  about  new 
developments  in  the  newspaper 
industry  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Foreman’s  Group,  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

As  far  as  new  things  in  his 
own  shop  today,  he  was  most 
enthusiastic  about  a  computer 
in  type  production  where  no 
space  bands  are  used. 

Leading  up  to  that,  he  said: 

“For  years,  speaker  after 
speaker  would  point  with  shame 
at  the  fact  that  the  newspaper 
industry  was  using  the  same 
equipment  it  was  50  years  ago. 

“Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  all 
hell  broke  loose.  No-pack  mats, 
rapid  etch,  cold-type,  TTS  mar¬ 
ket  wire,  high-speed  offset,  com¬ 
puters,  facsimile.  Electrofax, 
counter-stackers. 

“Now  we  are  busting  out  all 
over  with  new  devices  and  new 
systems. 

“So  what  should  a  supervisor 
do — bang  on  the  publisher’s  door 
and  say,  ‘Get  me  this.  Get  me 
that.  Oh,  boy,  we’ll  save  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.’ 


“Or  should  he  say,  ‘Now  look, 
boss,  no  sense  in  trying  to  get 
this  ad  alley  in  shape.  We’ll  be 
in  cold  type  before  you  know  it.’ 

“One  of  the  biggest  responsi¬ 
bilities  you  and  I  have  is  NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS.  Mechanical 
costs  are  a  huge  bite  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  income.  The  direction 
we  recommend  can  profoundly 
influence  our  paper’s  profit  pic¬ 
ture. 

“Let  me  list  a  couple  of  prob¬ 
lems  raised  by  new  develop¬ 
ments  that  are  as  important  as 
the  developments  themselves. 

“1 — Over  enthusiastic  recom¬ 
mendations  to  buy  new  equip¬ 
ment  with  the  fond  hope  it  will 
cure  the  ills  of  loose  manage¬ 
ment. 

“2 — Procrastination.  Hesita¬ 
tion  to  make  serious  efforts  to 
peak  up  one’s  existing  opera¬ 
tion  because  of  wishful  thinking 
that  one  of  these  days  some 
new  equipment  or  method  will 
cure  your  problems. 

“3 — Rejection  of  a  new  way 
because  it’s  easier  and  safer  to 
go  along  the  old  way.” 

Many  of  our  top-of-the-head 
reactions  have  such  a  shaky 


NEW  BUILDING  of  the  Frtncit 
morning  daily  tabloid  Montr4e/. 
Matin,  on  St.  Josaph  Boulevard, 
in  Montreal,  contains  a  four-unit 
Goss  Headliner  press  (two  mort 
units  have  been  ordered).  Men- 
trdal-Matin's  latest  ABC  report: 
156,889  (July  I  to  Sept.  30,  1964). 
R6gent  Desjardins  is  the  general 
manager. 


CAPCO  PRODUCTS  .  .  .  FOR  MORE 
EFFICIENT  NEWSPAPER  OPERATION 


Copco  Rewinder 

Sava  usable  newsprint  now  going  as  core 

waste. 

Copco  Core  Stripper 

Strips  up  to  5  cores  at  one  time. 

Copco  Roller  Grinder 

Grinds  rubber  rollers,  polishes  smoothly. 


ftcdece  Prodection  Costa  With  Copco  Prodects:  Write  To 

CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 


5000  Calvert  Rood 


College  Pork,  Md. 


foundation.  Our  worth  as  super¬ 
visors  is  measured  in  the  ability 
to  screen  reaction  from  reason. 

“Why  are  you  pushing  for 
that  new  equipment?  To  be  a  ; 
hero  .  .  .  first  in  the  area?  Be¬ 
cause  you  can’t  break  up  waste¬ 
ful  practices  with  the  old?  Be¬ 
cause  everyone  else  is  buying 
one?  Because  it’s  more  efficient? ! 
Well,  Hurray ! 

“Why  won’t  you  let  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  over  your  dead  body? 
Because  you  said  last  year  it  I 
would  never  work?  The  sales¬ 
man  is  a  pompous  idiot?  You  i 
don’t  understand  it  and  don’t , 
want  to?  The  chapel-chairman  i 
said  the  guys  would  never  go  i 
for  it?  It’s  a  costly  piece  of  glit-  i 
ter,  inefficient  to  boot?  Well,  all 
right. 

Dandy  New  Computer 

“Now,  let  me  tell  you  about 
our  dandy  new  computer  at  the 
Oregonian.  First  in  the  North¬ 
west.  Prince  of  a  salesman.  I’ve 
always  wanted  one  to  play  with. 

“Boy,  did  I  have  to  do  some 
soul-searching  before  I  could 
come  up  with  a  recommendation 
for  that  one.  I  went  over  my 
cost  studies  with  a  cold  fish  eye. 

“Walter  Kidd,  our  composing 
super,  is  as  excited  about  it  as 
I  am.  Now  our  big  problem  is  to 
remain  objective  about  its  per¬ 
formance  during  its  trial  period. 

“We’re  running  without 
space  bands.  The  computer 
drops  the  required  mutts,  nuts, 
and  thins  to  fill  out  the  line 
which  the  Comet  center-quads. 
In  the  worst  case,  the  ragged¬ 
ness  is  .010  inches,  barely  dis¬ 
cernible. 

“We’ve  also  programmed  it  to 
use  ‘common  sense’  coding.  No 
fancy  instructions,  even  for  tab- 

•  Phoae:  864-7677  !  ular  matter.” 
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Copco  Portable  Ink  Fountain 

Increases  production,  cuts  costs,  pro¬ 
vides  color  efficiently. 

Copco  “Foce-O-Type"  AAochine 
Mechanically  reproduces  engraved  type 
screen  pattern. 

Copco  Plate  Gouge 

Checks  thicknesses  of  all  kinds  of  plates. 
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Side  Guide  Jogger 
MAes  Paper  Run 
hi  Straight  Stream 

Faulty  paper  stream  prob- 
lons  have  bwn  solved  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  mailroom  by 
installation  of  an  assembly  con- 
sistinff  of  two  moveable  side 
guides  supported  on  parallel 
shafts  perpendicular  to  the  pa¬ 
per  stream. 

Walter  Cordes,  Tribune  mail- 
room  superintendent,  explained 
the  details  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Ball  bushings  are  used  to 
minimize  the  friction  between 
the  side  guides  and  supporting 
shafts.  A  cam  follower  and  stud 
are  mounted  on  each  side  guide 
assembly  and  an  oscillating  mo¬ 
tion  is  imparted  to  the  side 
guides  through  the  two  driven 
cams  mounted  on  a  common 
shaft  parallel  to  the  support 
shafts. 

The  jogger  is  powered  from 
the  conveyor  proper  through 
takeoff  sprockets  mounted  in  the 
comer  heads. 

The  unit  is  designed  so  that 
each  paper  is  struck  twice  as  it 
passes  through,  regardless  of 
press  speed. 

Simple  Assembly 

Installation  of  the  assembly  is 
simple,  Mr.  Cordes  said.  One 
man  can  install  a  unit  in  about 
an  eight-hour  day.  The  unit, 
which  should  be  mounted  in  a 
horizontal  conveyor  run,  re¬ 
quires  about  four  feet  of  space. 
Top  wire  belts  are  eliminated  to 
get  a  side  slide  action. 

Side  guides  of  the  jogger  can 
be  adjusted  to  handle  a  prod¬ 
uct  ranging  from  14  to  15% 
inches  in  width.  To  handle  a 
wider  product  would  involve 
designing  a  special  mounting 
bracket  for  the  entire  assembly. 

Initial  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  to  install  stream  align¬ 


ers,  on  two  stackers,  just  ahead 
of  the  infeed  section.  But  situa-  | 
tions  were  encountered  where 
the  delivery  was  out  of  line  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  vertical 
belts  could  not  accommodate, 
and  serious  jamming  resulted. 

The  moveable  side  guides  then  ! 
were  designed.  This  mechanism  I 
can  straighten  a  stream  of  pa-  j 
pers  that  is  out  of  line  by  as  i 
much  as  four  inches  on  either 
side  of  the  center  line. 

• 

Gounler-Slacker 
For  Metro  Press 
To  Be  Made  Here 

Arrangements  for  the  manu-  ; 
facture  in  the  United  States  of 
Bonnier  Counter-Stackers  for  ; 
use  by  metropolitan  newspapers  ' 
were  announced  by  Vernon  R.  ! 
Spitaleri,  president  of  Sta-Hi 
Corporation.  The  counter-stacker  j 
will  be  manufactured  in  the 
firm’s  headquarters  and  plant  at 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.  ! 

This  counter-stacker  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  20  months  development  j 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  util-  j 
izing  a  modification  of  the  basic 
Bonnier  Counter-Stacker.  The  1 
high-speed  machine  is  equipped  ^ 
with  the  Milgo  counter  for  pre-  | 
cise  control  of  delivered  quanti-  j 
ties.  j 

The  Metro  Stack/Master  can 
be  programed  to  feed  bundles  to  j 
either  the  left  or  right  or  alter-  i 
nately,  spreading  the  load  on  ' 
tying  machines.  Initial  produc-  ! 
tion  and  marketing  emphasis  ' 
will  be  given  the  70,000  copy- 
per-hour  counter-stacker,  fea¬ 
turing  delivery  of  variable  count 
bundles  at  normal  speeds. 

• 

Bartlett  Moves  Up 

Des  Moines 

Robert  J.  Bartlett  has  climbed 
the  ladder  from  assistant  main¬ 
tenance  superintendent  to  ma¬ 
chinist  to  assistant  mechanical 
superintendent  at  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  \ 
He  has  been  with  the  papers 
since  1941. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 
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•  CONSULTATION 

•  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 

•  PLANT  EXPANSION 

•  MODERNIZATION 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 

331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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M-A-N 

••PUSH 

BUTT9N 


M-A-N  MULTOPRESS 

Both  speed  and  reliability  are  characteristic  of 
the  fully-automated  M-A-N  Multopress,  which  of¬ 
fers  as  standard  equipment  features  normally 
considered  optional.  Both  the  1,000  ton  and  the 
800  ton  models  are  capable  of  meeting  today’s 
exacting  color  requirements  and  can  be  pre-set 
for  either  cold  or  hot  molding.  Available  exclusive¬ 
ly  through  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc., 

910  E.  138  St.  N.  Y.  54.  N.  Y. 


‘When  molded  from  same  form  with  fixed  position  holding  blanket. 


Low-Maintenance  Flooring 
Is  Varied  in  New  Building 


Torrance,  Calif. 

It  took  a  major  job  of  detec¬ 
tive  investigation  work  to  find 
“just  the  right  materials”  used 
in  the  new  Daily  Breeze  Build¬ 
ing  here. 

Nobody  knows  better  what 
went  into  the  building  than  the 
man  who  did  most  of  the  search¬ 
ing,  Robert  G.  Marbut. 

His  job,  as  engineering  con¬ 
sultant  and  building  coordinator, 
required  detailed  knowledge  not 
only  of  building  methods,  but  of 
the  latest  technological  advances 
in  construction  materials. 

And  these  had  to  meet  string¬ 
ent  requirements  that  only  the 
home  of  a  daily  newspaper  could 
demand. 

For  example,  the  floor  of  the 
composing  room  had  to  be  tough. 
It  had  to  be  of  a  material  that 
withstands  the  weight  of  heavy 
equipment,  stand  up  under  abuse 
of  metal  shavings  that  are 
ground  underfoot  and  requires 
the  lowest  maintenance  possible. 

Yet  it  also  had  to  have  a  qual¬ 
ity  that  is  easy  on  the  feet  of 
printers. 

A  wood  floor  would  be  easy  to 


NEWSPAPER 
PRESS 
ERECTORS 
SINCE  1888 


TAFT 

CONTRACTING  CO.,  INC. 
CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


stand  on,  but  would  require  con¬ 
tinuous  maintenance.  A  concrete 
floor  would  be  low  on  mainten¬ 
ance  but  would  be  hard  to  stand 
on. 

Magnesite  Flooring 

For  a  combination  of  these 
qualities,  Marbut  came  up  with 
a  magnesite  terrazzo  floor. 
Magnesite  is  binder  material 
similar  to  cement  and  terrazzo 
is  the  name  for  the  process  which 
combines  Magnesite  with  marble 
chips  which  gives  the  floor  the 
appearance  of  marble. 

The  floor  has  only  three 
seams.  It  requires  no  wax  or 
paint,  and  it  can  be  repaired,  if 
needed,  with  a  paint  brush  and 
a  trowel. 

Yet  it  is  no  harder  to  stand  on 
than  a  vinyl  asbestos  floor. 

The  Magnesite  terrazzo  floor¬ 
ing,  in  a  speckled  black  and 
white  which  gives  an  overall  ap¬ 
pearance  of  gray,  was  supplied 
by  Skelton  Magnesite  Co.,  Inc., 
Harbor  City,  Calif. 

Rest  room  floors  were  done 
by  the  same  company  with  Dex- 
0-Tex,  a  form  of  terrazzo  which 
is  seamless.  Dex-O-Tex  is  made 
of  marble  chips  imbedded  in  a 
vinyl  material,  giving  a  syn¬ 
thetic  plastic  appearance. 

Floors  in  heavy  traffic  areas, 
such  as  the  lobby,  are  of  con¬ 
ventional  terrazzo,  made  of 
marble  chips  in  a  white  cement 
matrix. 

It’s  the  lowest  maintenance 
floor  available  and  is  the  same  as 
was  used  in  terminal  areas  of 
Los  Angeles  International  Air¬ 
port.  It  was  supplied  by  A.  Cor- 
radini  and  Sons  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles. 

Vinyl  in  Etching  Room 

A  different  problem  presented 
itself  in  the  etching  room  of  the 


FERAG  EQUIPMENT . 

better  “^rocCuct^ 

CONVEYOR 

COUNTER 

STACKER 

HENRY  P.  KORN  ASSOC.,  INC. 

300  PARK  AVE.,  SOUTH,  NEW  YORK,  N,  Y.  lOOlO 
TEL.  OR  3-6260 
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sorbed  at  all,  as  they  are  in  sion  of  Lockwo^  Greene  Engi* 
concrete.  neers  Inc.,  New  York,  as  a  proj- 

The  plyon  vinyl,  glazetite  and  ect  manager.  For  the  past  fiw 
glazetite  II  were  provided  by  the  years,  he  was  a  project  en^ 
A.  and  B.  Trottier  Co.,  Los  neer  with  Technical  Serviei 
Angeles.  Company,  Denver. 

Another  South  Bay  firm  pro-  Mr.  Rasmussen’s  experi«n» 
vided  a  custom-made  material  includes  work  on  more  than  80 
that  was  used  in  interior  walls  newspaper  projects,  encompa*- 
and  partition  walls  in  office  ing  feasibility  studies  for  plait 
spaces.  The  drywall  gypsum  development,  site  and  space  uti* 
panels  have  a  vinyl  laminated  lization  studies,  grrowth  proje*- 
surface  that  can  withstand  hard  tion  and  preliminary  plant  la^ 
knocks  from  furniture  and  even  out,  definitive  building  draw- 
deliberate  slashings  with  a  knife,  ings  and  equipment  layouts. 

The  walls,  together  with  a  The  Graphic  Arts  Diviaki 
special  type  of  door  frame  to  go  has  on  its  drawing  boaidi 
with  them,  were  designed  by  A1  plans  for  15  plants. 
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Old  Press  Departs 

Ouray,  Colo. 

A  ne^'  M  i  e  h  1  e  press  that 
weighs  H)  tons  is  taking  the 
place  of  a  Babcock  Flatbed 
Press  that  was  brought  here  75 
years  ago  to  print  the  weekly 
Ouray  fhrald.  It  ran  off  the 
1,000  -  circulation  p  a  p  e  r,  two 
pages  up,  seven  columns  wide. 
Publisher  Paul  Baker  believes 
the  Babcock  was  carted  here  by 
freight  wagon. 

Facilities  Doubled 
In  Il4lh  Year  of 
Sacramento  Union 

Sacramento 

Plant  and  equipment  expan¬ 
sion  to  provide  for  growth  needs, 
an  investment  of  approximately 
$300,000,  has  been  completed  by 
the  Sacramento  Union.  Leonard 
V.  Finder  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  expansion  includes  a  two- 
story  building  at  the  rear  of  the 
Union’s  main  building  at  1910 
Capitol  Avenue,  a  complete  re¬ 
modelling  of  the  Capitol  Avenue 
premises,  and  additional  pro¬ 
duction  and  mailing  equipment. 

The  new  building  has  more 
than  doubled  space  for  the  news, 
advertising  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments. 

The  added  equipment  includes 
four  additional  Goss  Universal 
presses  and  a  Goss  press  folder, 
increasing  capacity  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  88  pages.  More  color 
facilities  are  also  available. 

In  the  composing  room,  the 
Union  has  added  Intertype  line¬ 
casting  equipment,  plus  metal 
paste-up  facilities  to  improve 
and  speed  the  handling  of  spe¬ 
cialized  ads. 

The  stereotype  department 
has  been  provided  with  addi¬ 
tional  mat  drying  and  flat 
.shaving  equipment,  reducing 
time  between  composing  room 
and  press  room. 

In  the  mailing  room,  new  auto¬ 


matic  handling  facilities,  in¬ 
cluding  a  wire-tying  machine 
designed  specifically  for  the 
Union,  accelerate  the  handling 
of  newspaper  bundles.  A  new 
underground  power  vault  in¬ 
sures  ample  power  for  the 
Union’s  current  and  future 
needs. 

The  Union,  founded  in  1851, 
is  in  its  114th  year. 

• 

New  Tape  Computer 
In  $46,000  Range 

Star  Parts  Company  (South 
Hackensack,  N.  J.)  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  sales  agreement  with 
Control  Data  Corporation  of 
Minneapolis  for  the  marketing 
of  the  CDC  8090  Computers  and 
peripheral  equipment  to  the 
graphic  arts  industry.  The  com¬ 
puter,  to  be  known  as  the  Auto- 
Comp,  justifies  and  hyphenates  ' 
more  than  8600  single  column 
lines  per  hour  from  “idiot”  tape.  ^ 

The  “torn  -  tape”  AutoComp 
system  is  priced  in  the  $46,000 
range. 

The  computer  turns  out  “pro¬ 
duction”  tape  at  over  500  sig¬ 
nals  per  minute  sufficient  to  op¬ 
erate  12  linecasting  machines  at 
12  lines  per  minute.  1 

• 

Plant  Expansion 

Vancouver,  Wash. 

The  Vancouver  Columbian  is  , 
adding  10,300  square  feet  to  its  i 
building  to  double  the  size  of  its  j 
newsroom  and  provide  a  new  I 
photographic  studio.  Separate  | 
darkrooms  for  black  and  white  j 
and  for  color  processing  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  project.  Improve-  i 
ments  under  way  include  a  large  i 
parking  lot.  Two  additional  j 
tracts  of  land  were  purchased.  | 

Hoe  Backlog  Up 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.  reported  a  back-  | 
log  of  orders  worth  $23  million  ' 
at  the  end  of  1964,  as  compared  , 
with  $10  million  at  the  end  of  ! 
1963. 


The  word  for  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  is.. .WOOD 

^  New  Standard  Pony  Autoplate  ^  Special  Autoplate 
^  New  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Autoplate  ^  Supermatic  Autoplate 
\  Tensionplate  Heavy  Duty  Pony  ^  Tensionplate  Supermatic 


Can  you  deliver 
a  full  page  repro  proof 
to  a  branch  plant 
3000  miles  away 
in  4  minutes? 


PRESSFAX* 

doesi 

Take  proofs  from  the  composing  room.  Transmit  them  over  video, 
telephone,  or  telpak  offerings  —  halftones  and  all.  Make  line  or 
offset  engravings  of  the  facsimiles  received.  And  print  them  in  the 
normal  manner. 

Each  page  takes  4  minutes  to  transmit  —  any  distance.  Thus  an 
entire  satellite  edition  of  16  pages  can  be  sent  in  a  little  over 
1  hour. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  a  remarkable  high  resolution,  high 
speed  facsimile  transmitting  system  developed  by  Westrex.  The 
PRESSFAX  System  is  the  first  that  can  transmit  entire  pages  so 
accurately  that  halftones  received  can  be  engraved  as  line  cuts. 
The  facsimile  is  actually  so  much  like  the  original  that  it  takes  a 
microscope  to  tell  them  apart. 

The  PRESSFAX  System  virtually  eliminates  “jitter”  and  “gear 
pattern.”  It  transmits  1000  lines  per  inch  (as  opposed  to  the  100 
lines  of  news  photo  transmitting  systems).  Higher  resolutions  are 
also  available.  Synchronous  motor  drive  the  heavy,  precision-made 
drums  directly  without  gears,  and  so  smoothly  that  irregularities 
of  recording  have  a  tolerance  of  better  than  .001". 

The  PRESSFAX  System  presents  newspapers  and  magazines 
with  a  new  low-cost  way  of  operating  satellite  editions  any  distance 
from  your  composing  room.  Operation  is  completely  automatic. 
Transmission  is  performed  over  telephone,  video,  or  telpak  offerings. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country  (including  the  Wall 
Street  Journal),  Sweden  and  Japan  are  printing  satellite  editions 
via  PRESSFAX.  You  can,  too.  Contact  Westrex  Communications 
Division,  Litton  Industries,  Dept.  501 P,  One  LeFevre  Lane,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  10802,  (914)  NE  6-1620. 


Westrex  Communications  division  of  litton  industries 

One  Le  Fevre  Lane,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y.  10802,  (914)  NE  6-1620 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Pulitzer’s  Editor: 
Crusader  Cockerill 


By  Ray  Erwin 

PULITZER’S  PRIZE  EDITOR:  A  Hi- 

ocraphy  of  Tohn  A.  Cockerill — 1845- 

1846.  By  Homer  W.  King.  Duke 

L’niversity  Press,  Durham.  N.  C. 

336  pages.  $6.50. 

Pulitzer’s  name  and  fame  is 
so  overpowering  it  has  some¬ 
what  obscured  the  innovations 
and  contributions  of  his  cour¬ 
ageous  and  caustic  managing 
editor.  Col.  John  A.  Cockerill, 
recogpiized  by  some  in  his  time 
as  “father  of  the  new  journal¬ 
ism.” 

The  author  of  this  creditable 
and  valuable  biography  has  res¬ 
cued  a  neglected  but  towering 
titan  and  elevated  him  to  his  de¬ 
served  niche  in  newspaperdom’s 
Valhalla.  The  reader  is  apt  to 
agrree  with  the  author,  when  he 
concludes : 

Pulitzer's  Right  .\mi 

“A  quiet  death  is  long  over¬ 
due  for  the  myth  that  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  and  only  Pulitzer, 
made  the  New  York  World.  The 
image  of  a  yacht-bound  pub¬ 
lisher  masterminding  by  cable¬ 
gram  every  move  of  his  news¬ 
paper  is  a  popular  but  errone¬ 
ous  one.  Situations  constantly 
arose  that  could  not  be  handled 
by  an  absentee  owner.  Someone 
had  to  be  there,  in  the  flesh,  to 
make  fast  and  astute  decisions, 
to  dream  up  new  crusades  and 
story  ideas,  ‘to  mind  the  store.’ 
John  A.  Cockerill,  for  much  of 
his  eight-year  tenture  on  the 
World,  filled  that  role.  The 
Colonel  could  not  have  lasted 
merely  as  a  Pulitzer  ‘yes’  man; 
he  had  also  to  be  creator  and 
activist.” 

Col.  John  Cockerill  recorded 
the  feats  and  follies  of  others 
on  11  newspapers,  but  with  the 
newspaperman’s  traditional  per¬ 
sonal  modesty  wrote  little  of 
himself.  He  was  an  innovator 
in  many  newspaper  practices,  a 
pioneer  in  the  use  of  pictures 
and  editorial  cartoons  and  cari¬ 
catures. 

It  was  Cockerill’s  concept  of 
the  then  newcomer,  the  Sunday 
newspaper,  that  it  must  appeal 
to  the  whole  family.  (He  first 
began  a  Sunday  edition  in  1854 
for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer). 

Nye  and  Bly 

It  was  the  Colonel  who  dis¬ 
covered  and  hired  Bill  Nye  from 
the  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Boomerang 
to  offset  the  New  York  Herald’s 


author-humorist,  Mark  Twain. 

It  was  the  Colonel  who  gave 
Nellie  Bly  (Elizabeth  Cockrane) 
a  job  when  women  were  taboo 
in  news  rooms  and  sent  her  “Be¬ 
hind  Asylum  Bars”  to  write  a 
series  that  left  New  York  reel¬ 
ing  over  conditions  in  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  insane.  Nellie 
wrote  light  stuff  and  heavy  stuff 
from  the  inside  on  the  lives  of 
chorus  girls,  factory  girls,  re¬ 
cruits  for  brothels.  She  gave  a 
bribe  to  a  political  boss  in  Al¬ 
bany  that  cost  him  his  job;  she 
was  perhaps  the  first  to  inter¬ 
view  a  President’s  wife  (Mrs. 
U.  S.  Grant).  The  redoubtable 
and  pretty  Nellie  Bly  courage¬ 
ously  crusaded  against  chican¬ 
ery  in  a  dozen  fields  before  she 
attained  international  and 
deathless  fame  by  her  trip 
around  the  world  in  72  days, 
six  hours  and  10  minutes. 

In  liberalizing  restrictions  on 
a  feminine  reporter  Col.  Cock¬ 
erill  was  believed  to  have  done 
more  for  women’s  rights  than  a 
stack  of  resolutions  passed  at 
a  convention  of  suffragettes. 

Picturesquely  Profane 

The  editor  w’as  a  picturesque¬ 
ly  profane  man,  whose  admirers 
said  he  could  swear  for  10  min¬ 
utes  without  repeating  a  phrase. 
He  and  Pulitzer  were  Union  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  Civil  War  and 
learned  to  swear  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  When  two  lawyers  came 
on  him  with  draw’n  pistols  in 
his  office  at  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  Cockerill  shot  one  of 
them  to  death.  (“He  could  han¬ 
dle  a  pistol  and  a  sulfurous 
vocabulary  with  equal  dexter¬ 
ity.”)  On  another  occasion, 
Pulitzer  fired  twice  at  an  assail¬ 
ant. 

Beneath  a  forbidding  exterior. 
Col.  Cockerill  is  described  as  a 
sensitive  and  warm-hearted  man. 

It’s  interesting  to  learn  how 
Pulitzer  and  Cockerill  met.  Jo¬ 
seph  Pulitzer  in  1872  went  to 
Cincinnati  to  cover  the  Liberal 
Republican  Convention  that 
nominated  Horace  Greeley,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
for  President.  Pulitzer  was 
w’orking  for  the  St.  Louis  West- 
liche  Post,  a  German  newspaper 
edited  by  Carl  Schurz.  He  met 
and  made  friends  with  Cockerill, 
who  was  in  his  eight-year  term 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer.  (One  of  the 


reporters  he  hired  there,  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn,  became  a  famous 
novelist).  Years  later,  when 
Pulitzer  needed  an  editor  on  his 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  he  sent 
for  Cockerill. 

Vi  ide  Service 

John  Cockerill  l)egan  work  on 
a  picturesquely  named  weekly, 
the  TVesf  Union  (Ohio)  Scion  of 
Temperance.  As  w'ell  as  doing 
notable  work  as  a  crusading  edi¬ 
tor  on  a  dozen  newspapers  and 
•serv’ing  as  a  Russo-Turkish  war 
correspondent  and  foreign  cor- 
i-espondent  in  Japan,  he  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  being  one  of  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post.  When  Pulitzer  Iwught  the 
World  (1883)  from  Jay  Gould 
for  $346,000  he  immediately  sent 
Cockerill  a  come-at-once  tele¬ 
gram,  because  the  ailing  and 
nearly  blind  publisher  had  to 
have  an  editor  who  understood 
his  passion  to  expose  fraud  and 
incompetence  in  government. 

“He  appeared  inexhaustible, 
his  news  .sense  was  razor  sharp, 
he  was  aggressive  if  not  pug¬ 
nacious,  and  he  could  write 
tersely,  forcefully,  even  mili- 
tantly.  He  was  a  pungent  para- 
grapher  to  be  feared.  He  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  Pulitzer  spirit  with 
such  enthusiasm  and  effective¬ 
ness  that  when  Pulitzer  was 
away,  it  still  seemed  to  be  Pu¬ 
litzer  roaring,  though  the  words 
w’ere  Cockerill’s.  .  .  .  Reporters 
w’ere  .sent  foraging  for  stories 
that  would  excite,  infuriate,  and 
inform.  Human  comedy  and  hu¬ 
man  tragedy  were  fair  game,  to 
be  dissected  and  exposed  in  the 
glare  of  the  World’s  front  page 
‘show  window.’  Malfeasance  and 
corruption  in  high  places  were 
fuel  to  fire  up  the  World’s  cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  masses  against 
the  privileged  classes.” 

Under  the  Dome 

It  was  Cockerill  who  kept  a 
page  open  for  a  drawing  of  the 
opening  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
(1883)  and  carried  on  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  funds  for  a  pedestal 
for  the  Statue  of  Liberty  (1885). 
It  was  Cockerill  who  was  presi¬ 
dent  for  five  terms  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  old  New’  York  Press  Club. 
It  was  Cockerill  who  presided 
at  ceremonies  opening  the  fa¬ 
mous  gold  -  domed,  16  -  story 
World  Building  (world’s  tall¬ 
est)  overlooking  City  Hall  in 
1890  (Pulitzer,  ill  and  nearly 
blind,  had  departed  on  his  yacht 
the  day  before) .  It  w’as  Cockerill 
who  later  wrote  a  syndicated 
“letter”  (now  called  a  column) 
and  went  to  Japan  as  a  New 
York  Herald  correspondent. 

Meet  the  Author 

Our  craft  is  deeply  indebted 
to  Homer  W.  King,  an  editorial 


writer  for  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  for 
resurrecting  a  titan  of  journal¬ 
ism  too  long  neglected  and  for 
catching  the  spirit  of  that  great 
newspaper  era  when  Pulitzer 
ruled  the  World. 

Mr.  King,  a  Hoosier,  was 
graduated  from  Ball  State 
Teachers  College  and  did  grad-  \ 
uate  work  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  He  .started  as  a  re-  | 
porter  for  the  Muncii  (Ind.) 
Press,  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Alexamlria  (Ind.)  Titnen- 
Tribune,  city  editor  of  the 
Marian  (Ind.)  Chronicle,  senior 
editorial  writer  ♦'or  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  .\  ews-Scntinel, 
and  managing  editor  of  the 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times.  He  has 
contributed  to  magazines  and 
was  editor  of  a  religious  maga¬ 
zine. 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


The  Toronto  Telegram  News 
Service  has  established  a  new 
division.  Fourth  Estate  Books, 
which  will  publish  original 
w’orks  and  reprints.  First  on  ^ 
the  list  is  a  book  of  A1  Beaton’s 
cartoons. 

Malcolm  W.  Browne,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  Associated  Press 
correspondent  in  Viet  Nam  (he 
shared  a  1964  prize  with  David 
Halberstam  of  the  New  York 
Times)  is  author  of  “The  New 
Face  of  War”  ( Bobbs-Merrill. 
April.  320  pages.  $5). 

Editors  of  the  Army  Timet  ! 
have  prepared  a  pictorial  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  “The  Banners  and  the 
Glory”  (Putnam’s.  Feb.  10.). 

Ray  Pierre  Corsini,  a  former 
newspaperwoman,  recounts  her  | 
unfetered  travels  in  Russia  in 
“Caviar  For  Breakfast”  (Bobbs- 
Merrill.  April.  320  pages.  $5.75). 

Ruth  Ellen  Church,  who  as 
Mary  Meade  writes  cooking  col¬ 
umns  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate,  is 
author  of  “Mary  Meade’s  Magic 
Recipes  For  the  Electric  Blend¬ 
er”  (Bobbs-Merrill.  July.  284 
pages.  $4). 

“The  Country  Music  Book:  A 
Picture  History  of  Country  and 
Western  Music”  (Bobbs-Merrill. 
June.  256  pages.  $7.50)  is  by 
Bob  Shelton,  who  covers  the 
country  music  scene  for  the 
New  York  Times,  and  Burt 
Goldblatt,  an  illustrator  and 
photographer. 
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10  boys  in  an  elevator  or  1  pneumatic  tube  system? 


Distribution  of  paper  work  between 
offices  has  increased  to  the  point 
where  traffic  jams  are  common. 
Not  so  with  ITT  pneumatic  tube 
systems  on  the  scene.  Tubes  and 
carriers  can  handle  the  work  of 
elevators  full  of  messenger  boys. 
An  excellent  example  of  a  new 
high-speed  system  is  in  New  York 
City’s  First  National  City  Bank. 

It  was  provided  by  Airmatic 
Systems  Corporation,  a  subsidiary 
of  ITT.  It  is  capable  of  automat¬ 
ically  switching  2,400  tube 
carriers  per  hour  to  65  stations. 


The  carriers  are  dispatched  by 
dialing  the  destination  or 
station  number. 

A  system  developed  by  ITT’s 
German  affiliate  is  made  up  of 
more  than  100  miles  of  pneumatic 
tube  to  handle  inter-postoffice 
mail  for  the  Berlin  Postal  System. 
But  paper  is  not,  by  far,  all 
that  can  be  transported  by 
pneumatic  tubes. 

Systems  in  hospitals  transport 
blood  plasma,  medicines.  X-rays, 
sterile  supplies— in  addition  to 
administrative  paper  work. 

One  system  moves  molten  steel 
samples  to  laboratories  at 
80  feet  per  second.  Another 
system,  radioactive  samples. 


Still  another,  microelectronic 
sub-assemblies. 

Other  users  include  airlines, 
railroads,  brokerage  houses, 
newspapers,  publishing  houses 
and  truck  terminals. 

International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation.  World’s 
largest  international  supplier  of 
electronic  and  telecommunication 
equipment.  World  Headquarters: 
320  Park  Avenue, 

New  York,  New  York  10022. 


ITT 

worldwide  electronics  and  telecommunications 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Consumer  Replies 
Show  High  Traffic 

By  Stan  Finsness 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


The  Providence  Journal’s  1964 
“Consumer  Analysis,”  in  its 
controlled  sample  annual  study 
of  brand  preference,  asked  a  few 
Classified-related  questions.  The 
responses,  covering  readership, 
ad  placing  and  ad  response  indi¬ 
cate  high  traffic  in  all  three 
directions. 

ON  READERSHIP:  “Have 
you  read  the  classified-want  ads 
in  the  past  30  days?” — 

Per  cent  reading  76.1 


Frequently . 39.3 

Occasionally . 33.1 

Seldom .  3.7 


ON  AD  PLACING:  “Have 

you  or  has  any  member  of  your 

household  placed  a  classified  ad 
in  the  past  30  days?” — 

Yes  7.7% 

Name  of  paper  per  cent 

Providence  Journal- 

Bulletin  . 54.5 

Providence  Sunday 

Journal . 27.9 

Other  area  newspapers  . .  17.6 
ON  AD  RESPONSE:  “Did  you 
or  any  member  of  your  house¬ 
hold  respond  to  a  classified  ad 
in  the  past  30  days?” — 

Yes  15.6% 

Name  of  paper  per  cent 

Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin  . 58.6 


Providence  Sunday 

Journal . 28.2 

Other  area  newspapers  . .  13.2 

«  *  « 

CAR  DEALER’S  SUCCESS 
A  strong  success  story  of  clas¬ 
sified  selling — and  the  resulting 
increase  in  market  penetration 
and  unit  sales  for  a  Buick- 
Rambler  dealer  is  found  in  the 
brochure  titled  “A  Clean  Break 
Thru”  produced  by  the  Vallejo 
(Calif.)  Times-Herald. 

Working  under  CAM  Dave 
Bous’  direction,  account  execu¬ 
tive  Louise  Miller  saw  the  whole 
deal  through — she  sold  the  ads, 
made  the  layouts,  wrote  the 
copy,  checked  the  proofs. 

Ralph  Tiffany,  the  Buick- 
Rambler  dealer  who  bought  the 
program  of  strong  copy-domin¬ 
ant  space,  reported  that  from 
June,  1962  to  May,  1963,  his 
unit  volume  increased  from  994 
to  1240.  His  gross  in  sales 
climbed  from  $2,011,524.36  to 
$2,632,744.06  in  the  same  period. 
His  percent  of  sales  penetration 
in  the  market  increased  from 
13.33%  to  16.34%. 

His  advertising  investment 
went  from  $32,393.17  to  $37,- 
932.02. 


CRD  UIDC*  Slightly  Used,  But  Highly 
lUK  niliL.  Effective  Classified  Manager 

Unusual  circumstances  make  available  the  services  of  the 
former  CAM  of  the  leading  MES  classified  medium  in  North 
America.  At  age  42  and  in  vigorously  good  health,  I  seek 
a  top  spot  (or  an  opportunity  to  get  to  the  top  spot)  on 
an  aggressive  metropolitan  newspaper  that  places  a  high 
premium  on  top  level  performance  and  productivity.  Thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  all  facets  of  classified  and  classified 
display,  as  well  as  classified  research  and  promotion. 
During  11  years  as  CAM  of  a  great  newspaper,  we  more 
than  doubled  classified  revenue,  reduced  sales  cost  to  its 
lowest  point,  cut  errors  and  resulting  adjustments  to  1 
adjustment  for  every  145  ads  published,  and  attained  our 
most  favorable  Media  Record  rankings. 

If  success  in  a  man’s  former  position  is  any  criterion 
as  to  the  degree  of  success  to  be  achieved  in  your  position, 
then  we  have  something  to  talk  about. 

TOP  REFERENCES-AVAILABLE  NOW-LOCATE  ANYWHERE 

Write,  Wire  or  Phone:  Warren  Perry 

535  South  Normandie,  Apt.  109 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Area  Code  (213)  384-0439 


The  advertising  cost  per  unit 
remained  about  the  same  while 
the  percent  of  ad  expenditure  to 
gross  sales  dropped. 

Pretty  good  success  story. 

*  «  « 

THE  QUIET  TOUCH 

One  insertion — 120  replies  on 
an  Administration  Manager  ad. 

74  replies  for  an  Overseas 
Sales  Executive. 

Attractive,  low-key,  hand¬ 
somely  printed  sales  messages 
from  the  Sunday  Times  of 
London  are  utilizing  result 
stories  effectively. 

This  1,249,239-circulation 
newspaper  is  having  some  fun 
with  mail  promotion,  too. 

One  piece  headed  “91% — But 
who’s  counting?”  continues,  “We 
are.  The  Sunday  Times  is  a 
little  ashamed  of  announcing 
that  it  only  captured  91%  of  all 
the  Classified  advertising  for 
used  cars  that  appeared  in  the 
quality  Sundays.  We  should  like 
to  have  the  other  9%  as  well.” 

Another  piece,  aimed  at  em¬ 
ployers  in  Scotland,  says,  “It  is 
not  expensive  to  advertise  for 
staff  in  the  Sunday  Times  Ap¬ 
pointments  Columns.  No  need  to 
go  to  London  .  .  .  just  get  in 
touch  with  Robert  C.  Booth  in 
Glasgow  . . .  He’ll  be  delighted  to 
talk  it  over  with  you.” 

Maybe  it’s  not  necessary  to 
shout. 

*  *  * 

SALES  AND  PROMOTION 

Successful  selling  ideas,  pro¬ 
motion,  research — 

Five  pages  of  Classified  adver¬ 
tising  run  in  the  magazine  size 
Saturday-distributed  Chicago 
Tribune  “TV  Week.”  CAM  Gil 
Paddock,  using  the  lure  of  week- 
long  readership  plus  varying 
discounts  for  multiple  insertions 
and  ad  size  as  well,  reports  “no 
problem  with  advertisers  drop¬ 
ping  out  of  the  regular  section. 
It’s  almost  always  additional 
revenue.” 

About  50  classifications  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  areas  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  Classified  section  are  in¬ 
volved.  While  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  ads  are  of  the  “directory” 
type,  the  majority  is  “sell”  copy 
on  rentals,  real  estate,  employ¬ 
ment,  schools,  loans  and  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities. 

George  Putz,  CAM,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  staged  a  Job 
Hunting  Seminar  that  drew  500 
job-seekers  to  a  downtown 
theatre. 

The  free  clinic,  co-sponsored 
by  the  newspaper  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Employment  Agencies 
Association,  featured  speakers 
on  subjects  like  “The  Secrets  of 
Good  (irooming,”  “How  to  Make 
the  Resume  Work  For  You”, 
“What  Your  New  Employer 
Expects  From  You”,  “What’s 
the  Employment  Picture  in  San 


Francisco”  and  “How  to  Uit 
Classified  Effectively”. 

With  the  theory  that  once  t 
customer  places  a  clarsified  ad, 
he’s  likely  to  come  back  again, 
the  Longview  (Wash.)  DaHy 
News  holds  an  annual  “Bargain 
Days”  rate  special  that  brinp 
in  around  400  people  each  year 
it  is  held. 

The  promotion  started  in  1961  i 
and  the  number  of  customers  hu 
varied  from  272  to  432,  depend-' 
ing  on  the  January  weather.  In 
January,  1965,  some  H66  per¬ 
sons  bought  ads  at  the  reduced  I 
rate. 

The  rates  are  lowered  so  that 
a  customer  may  place  a  seven- 
day  listing  for  the  price  of  two 
days.  The  Classified  Dejiartment 
finds  the  special  an  excellent 
way  to  attract  new  customen 
Although  the  attrition  rate  o( 
the  bargain  buyers  is  high,  many 
stay  and  become  steady  classi¬ 
fied  ad  buyers. 

An  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Jourrul 
classified  advertising  promotion 
has  offered  young  people  a 
chance  to  send  greetings  to  thej 
Beatles  through  the  paper’s 
classified  pages.  Ad  rates  were 
cut  to  three  cents  a  word.  The 
Journal  carried  161  messages, 
with  Beatle  record  albums 
offered  as  prizes  for  the  five 
best. 

«  «  « 

CARS  AND  FASHIONS 

A  12-page  automobile  sectiw 
in  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Is- 
dependent,  Press-Telegram,  en¬ 
titled  “Stars  of  the  Showroom," 
contained  automobile  advertis¬ 
ing  from  local  dealers,  but  the 
editorial  content  was  devoted  to 
women’s  fashions  for  motoring. 

Mary  Ellis  Carlton,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  fashion  editor,  was  n- 
sponsible  for  the  news  content 

The  standard  size  section  car¬ 
ried  28,056  lines  of  local  auto-  i 
mobile  dealer  advertising. 

There  was  a  total  of  16  pages 
of  automobile  advertising  in  the 
Friday,  Jan.  29  issue  of  the  pa¬ 
per  with  five  2-color  advertise¬ 
ments. 

• 

Taylor  Wine  Moves 
Closer  to  Agency 

Brace  Foster  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  for  the 
Taylor  Wine  Company  of  Ham- 
mondsport,  N.  Y.  For  8  years 
he  was  with  Pyrofax  Gas  Co^ 
poration,  formerly  a  division  of 
Union  Carbide,  as  manager  of 
advertising. 

Russell  B.  Douglas,  Taylor’s 
director  and  vicepresident  for 
sales,  announced  that  the  office 
will  be  moved  to  375  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  where  plans 
can  be  coordinated  more  closdy 
with  its  agency,  D’Arcy  Adver 
tising. 

for  February  13,  19^5 
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Iowa  City,  la. 

Publication  of  the  Annual  Re¬ 
port  for  1964  by  the  city  of  Iowa 
City  included  the  results  of  a 
cooperative  effort  between  the 
member?  of  a  class  in  news 
photography  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  School  of  Journalism 
and  city  officials. 

The  loport  was  illustrated 
with  pictures  which  were  orig¬ 
inally  part  of  an  assignment  by 
Donald  K.  Woolley,  head  of  the 
pictorial  journalism  sequence, 
for  News  Photo  II  students. 
Each  member  of  the  class  was 
required  to  present  a  pictorial 
account  of  one  of  six  Iowa  City 
departments. 

Two  color  prints,  to  be  proc¬ 
essed  by  the  students  from  film 
to  finished  prints,  were  among 
the  requirements. 

The  finished  assignment  also 
had  to  include  pictures  that 
were  shot  with  available  light, 
with  multiple  exposures,  using 
studio  lighting  and  multiple 
flash.  Within  the  whole  finished 
project  a  short  picture  story 
and  a  picture  series  were  to  be 
included. 

As  a  result  of  the  semester’s 
work,  about  130  pictures  were 
mounted  and  placed  on  display 
in  the  Civic  Center.  Later  they 
were  returned  to  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  placed  on  slides 
for  future  use  in  classroom 
instruction.  The  student  photog¬ 
raphers  then  donated  the  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  city. 

The  city  of  Iowa  City  found 
the  assignment  beneficial  to  the 
morale  of  city  employes.  Cars- 
ten  Leikvold,  the  city  manager, 
said  having  the  students  photo¬ 
graph  the  employes  was  good  for 
the  people  involved  as  it  made 
their  jobs  seem  important  to 
others. 

The  photographs  are  now 
hanging  in  the  offices  of  many 
city  employes.  Each  department 
has  on  display  some  favorites 
selected  from  those  taken  by  the 
students,  and  the  city  chose 
those  most  representative  for 
publication  in  an  eight-page  tab¬ 
loid  supplement  with  the  Iowa 
City  Press-Citizen  of  Jan.  9. 
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Hartford,  Conn. 

“Make  them  keep  the  lights 
on  at  parties,”  is  part  of  the 
advice  offered  in  a  social  guide 
to  parents  of  teen-agers  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Hartford  Courant. 
The  leaflet  is  distributed  through 
schools. 


editor  8c  publisher 


Marvin  Arrowsmith 


Arrowsmith  Appointed 
Assistant  to  Beale 

The  Associated  Press  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Marvin  Arrowsmith  as 
its  assistant  chief  of  bureau  in 
Washington.  He  will  .share  with 
Chief  of  Bureau  William  L. 
Beale  some  of  the  executive  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  running  the 
AP’s  largest  news  bureau.  The 
bureau  has  145  employes,  in¬ 
cluding  96  editors,  reporters  and 
photographers. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  went  to 
Washington  from  the  Detroit 
AP  bureau  22  years  ago.  He 
helped  to  cover  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate  for  a  decade;  then  was 
White  House  correspondent 
during  the  Eisenhower  admin¬ 
istration.  Since  early  1961  he 
has  been  news  editor. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  was  born  in 
Detroit  51  years  ago  and  in 
1935  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Detroit.  He  got 
his  first  taste  of  journalism  in 
grammar  school.  The  school  ath¬ 
letic  director,  elated  over  an 
unexpected  victory,  asked  Mar¬ 
vin  to  write  a  piece  about  it  for 
the  parish  newspaper.  He  did 
so — and  was  thrilled  at  seeing 
his  own  composition  in  print. 

For  seven  vears  after  gradu¬ 
ation  from  college  he  did  public 
relations  work  in  Detroit,  in¬ 
cluding  a  stint  with  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  H«  joined  the  AP  at 
Detroit  in  1942. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  Mr. 
Arrowsmith  was  married  to 
Mary  Frances  Haule  of  Lan¬ 
sing.  Mich.  They  have  six  sons 
and  a  daughter. 

• 

Cubbison  to  Teach 

Fort  Sit.l,  Okla. 

Lt.  Col.  Gordon  R.  Cubbison, 
Fort  Sill  Information  Officer, 
who  retired  from  the  Army  Jan. 
31,  will  become  an  associate 
professor  at  Boston  University’s 
School  of  Public  Communica¬ 
tions. 

for  February  13,  1965 


Eldercare 

...better 

care  than  Medicare 


Here’s  why  the  Herlong-Curtis  Eldercare  Bill,  HR  3727, 
is  the  best  answer  to  the 
health  care  needs  of  people  over  65 


MORE  BENEFITS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 


Eldercare  would  provide  a  wide  range  of  hospital  and  medical 
services  for  the  elderly— much  more  than  Medicare. 


Physicians*  Care 

Surgical  Costs 

Drugs — In  and  out  of  Hospital 

Hospital  &  Nursing  Home  Charges 


ELDERCARE  MEDICARE 


YES  NO 

YES  NO 

YES  NO 

YES  YES 


LESS  COST  TO 

Eldercare  offers  more  care  for 
the  elderly  who  need  help,  but 
would  cost  less  because  it  does 
not  provide  benefits  for 
the  wealthy  and  well-to-do. 
Eldercare  would  not  require  a 
new  payroll  tax.  It  would  be 
financed  by  federal-state  funds 
through  a  program  that 
already  exists. 


THE  TAXPAYERS 

By  contrast,  the  Medicare 
tax  plan  would  increase  payroll 
taxes  to  provide  benefits  for 
everyone  over  65,  the  wealthy 
included.  Furthermore,  the 
Medicare  tax  would  hit  hardest 
those  least  able  to  pay.  The 
$5,600-a-year  worker  would 
pay  as  much  tax  as  the  $56,000 
executive. 


Your  doctors,  who  care  for  the  elderly,  support  Eldercare  be¬ 
cause  it  also  assures  free  choice  of  physician  and  hospital  .  .  . 
provides  for  protection  through  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield  and 
health  insurance  policies . . .  and  lets  people  over  65  qualify  for 
benefits  before  illness  strikes— without  a  welfare  type 
investigation. 


WRITE  TODAY! 

Urge  your  congressman  and  senators  to  vote  for  Eldercare 
(The  Herlong-Curtis  Bill,  H.R.  3727) 

The  American  Medical  Association 
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SYNDICATES 

Jess  Stearn  Reports 
Victory  Over  Defeat 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Personal  and  professional 
problems  are  solved  with  suc¬ 
cess  by  indomitable  and  intri¬ 
guing  people,  a  new  newspaper 
columnist  proves. 

The  columnist:  Jess  Stearn. 

The  column:  “Lost  and 
Found.” 

The  format:  Weekly  750- 
word  feature. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Chicago  Trib- 
une-New'  York  New’s  Syndicate. 

As  a  foot-in-the-door  newspa¬ 
perman  -  author  who  deals  at 
dramatic  first-hand  with  the  hu¬ 
man  material  that  psychologists 
and  sociologists  theorize  about, 
Jess  Steam  has  come  up  with  a 
new  kind  of  reportorial  column. 

Inspiration,  Insight 

“Lost  and  Found”  promises 
to  be  in  tune  with  the  changing 
times.  It  deals  in  story-lxwk 
fashion  with  the  courageous, 
inspirational  fight  by  extraordi¬ 
nary — and  ordinarj' — people  to 
beat  oflF  hard  knocks  of  destiny 
and  climb  to  the  top.  It  deals 
not  only  with  conventional  pro¬ 
fessional  and  business  people,  in 
recognizably  conventional  situ¬ 
ations,  but  it  also  deals  boldly 
with  problems  becoming  all  too 
prevalent  in  modem  life — drug 
addiction,  alcoholism,  homosexu¬ 
ality,  recidivism  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Stearn  already  has  dealt 
extensively  with  such  problems 
in  his  books  and  newspaper  arti¬ 
cles. 

The  Message 

Although  “Lost  and  Found” 
is  essentially  straight  reporting, 
with  a  dramatic  twist,  it  does 
have  a  message.  The  message — 
for  millions  —  is  that  what 
others  have  done  by  sheer  will 
power  others,  with  help,  may 
achieve  with  the  same  courage 
and  resolution. 

Jess  Stearn  was  born  47  years 
ago  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  and 
earned  a  degree  at  Syracuse 
University.  He  has  served  on 
staffs  of  the  Syracuse  Journal, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger, 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
New  York  News  (17  years).  He 
also  has  served  as  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Newsweek  and  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  column  for  the  Newhouse 
newspapers. 

60 


Mr.  Steam’s  books  often  carry 
leaders  into  strange,  once-for¬ 
bidden  worlds,  treading  paths 
formerly  off-limits  for  popular 
writers.  The  titles  include  “The 
Grapevine,”  “The  Door  to  the 
Future,”  “The  Sixth  Man,”  “The 
Wasted  Years,”  “Sisters  of  the 
Night”  and  the  forthcoming 
“Yoga,  Youth  and  Reincarna¬ 
tion”  (May). 

His  first  column  tells  how  a 
young  mother,  a  divorcee,  be¬ 
came  blind  in  a  freak  accident 
but  went  on  to  conquer  her  dis- 


Jess  Stearn 


ability  to  lead  a  normal  life  and 
develop  into  an  excellent  skier 
and  a  sharpshooter. 

Another  column  recounts  how 
a  stmggling  young  singer  (Rob¬ 
ert  Goulet)  achieves  success  in 
show  business  despite  odds. 

• 

Right  to  Work  Group 
Retains  Hugh  Newton 

Washington 
Hugh  C.  Newton,  formerly 
manager  of  public  relations 
services  for  Reynolds  Metals 
Company  in  Richmond,  Va.,  has 
been  named  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  National  Right 
to  Work  Committee. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Reed  Larson,  exec¬ 
utive  vicepresident  for  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Before  joining  Reynolds 
in  1961,  Mr.  Newton  was  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Rockwell  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company.  He  also  worked 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Danville 
(Va.)  Bee,  was  editor  of  the 
news  bureau  for  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology. 


Jacoby  &  Son 


Son  Joins 
Jacohy  In 
His  Colunm 

Oswald  Jacoby  is  making  his 
daily  “Win  at  Bridge”  column, 
distributed  by  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  and  carried 
by  more  than  350  ])apers,  a 
family  affair.  He  is  being  joined 
by  his  son,  James  Oswald 
Jacoby,  31,  in  writing  the  col¬ 
umn. 

The  elderly  Jacoby,  at  62, 
holds  more  than  8,500  Life 
Master  Points,  leading  his  near¬ 
est  rival  by  more  than  1,000 
points.  He  won  the  McKenney 
Trophy  four  times  out  of  his 
last  five  attempts  and  is  a  six¬ 
time  winner  of  the  National 
Champion  Trophy. 

The  younger  Jacoby  also  is  a 
bridge  tournament  player,  lec¬ 
turer,  author  and  instructor.  He 
has  a  studio  in  Dallas  and  holds 
more  than  3,600  Master  Points. 

Dual  Column 

Their  dual  column  will  intro¬ 
duce  a  once-a-week  question- 
and-answer  format,  in  which 
Jacoby  &  Son  will  “talk  across 
the  board”  to  analyze  a  particu¬ 
lar  play  or  questionable  hand. 

Oswald  Jacoby  began  playing 
bridge  whist  as  a  boy  of  six 
before  auction  bridge  was  in¬ 
vented.  Jim  did  not  learn  to  play 
until  he  was  at  Notre  Dame  and 
his  father  was  in  Korea.  Jim 
and  his  wife,  Judy,  also  a  bridge 
champion,  replaced  the  elder 
Jacobys  at  the  American  Na¬ 
tional  Championships  in  Toron¬ 
to  in  1964  when  the  elder  Jacoby 
was  hospitalized  after  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

*  * 

Hank  (“Dennis  the  Menace”) 
Ketcham  and  a  professional 
partner.  Bob  Moore,  played  in 
the  Bing  Crosby  Pro-Amateur 
Golf  Tournament  at  Pebble 
Beach,  Calif.  They  missed  qual¬ 
ifying  for  the  televised  round  by 
only  two  strokes. 


Court  Rules 
Police  Probe 
Report  Pul  )lic 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

A  257-page  report  of  the  city’s 
investigation  into  alleged  police 
brutality  is  a  public  record  and 
open  to  scrutiny  by  the  press 
and  public,  Waukesha  (’ounty 
Circuit  Judge  Clair  Voss  has 
ruled. 

Judge  Voss  approved  a  court 
order  requiring  Waukesha 
Mayor  Harold  T.  Owens  to  make 
the  report  available  to  Henry 
A.  Youmans,  publisher  of  the 
Waukesha  Freeman,  who  had 
initiated  the  suit  after  being 
denied  the  information  by  city 
officials. 

City  Atty.  John  Buckley,  who 
compiled  the  report  after  check¬ 
ing  complaints  that  officers  had 
treated  prisoners  roughly  several 
times  in  1963,  refused  to  release 
the  report. 

After  Mr.  Buckley  completed 
the  report  in  the  fall  of  1963, 
it  was  shown  to  alderman,  fire 
and  police  commissioners,  heads 
of  the  police  department  and 
other  city  officials,  but  was  kept 
from  the  public.  At  that  time, 
officials  said  the  incidents  in¬ 
volved  in  the  report  were  not 
serious  and  did  not  warrant 
disciplinary  action  against  any 
policemen. 

Judge  Voss  brushed  aside  the 
city’s  contention  that  no  proper 
demands  for  the  report  had  bwn 
made  by  Mr.  Youmans  himself 
and  that  the  Freeman  and  not 
Mr.  Youmans  was  the  real  party 
of  interest.  He  also  denied  that 
the  report  was  a  “work  product” 
of  the  city  attorney  relating  to 
possible  claims  against  the  city 
and,  hence,  confidential. 

Judge  Voss  stated  that  the 
Mayor  could  not  avoid  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  public  inspection 
by  giving  the  report  to  Mr. 
Buckley,  and  added: 

“The  protection  of  the  public 
against  improper  official  actions 
is  perhaps  as  well  secured  by  the 
requirement  of  publicity  of  offi¬ 
cial  transactions  as  by  enabling 
taxpayers  to  sue  in  the  public 
interest.” 

Judge  Voss  noted  in  his 
decision: 

“The  common  interest  which 
every  citizen  has  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  laws  and  ordinancM 
of  a  community  entitles  the  citi¬ 
zen  to  the  right  to  inspect  the 
public  records  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  provision  of 
the  law  has  been  observed. 

“This  includes  the  right  to  . .  . 
ascertain  whether  the  public 
money  is  being  properly  ex¬ 
pend^.” 
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Newsman  Examines 
The  ‘Magazine  Racl 


The  j.ation’s  magazines  are 
reviewer  Nvith  critical  commen¬ 
tary  by  a  newspaperman  in  a 
weekly  column. 


The  column:  “Magazine 
Rack.” 

The  columnist:  A1  Horne. 

The  format:  750  words  a 
week. 

The  release:  Weekend. 

The  Distributor:  The  Lew 
Little  Syndicate,  210  Post  St., 
Suite  t)15,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94108. 


Al  Horne 


riiree  Aims  ^Quld  come  when 

“First,  to  recommend  items  S’  chic  magazine  like  Glamour 
of  special  interest  that  readers  could  refer  to  the  woman  for 
otherwise  might  miss;  whom  a  throne  was  lost  as 

“Second,  to  serve  as  the  news-  Wallace  (sic)  Warfield  Simp- 
papers’  critical  watchman  over  son?” 
the  magazines  (just  as  news-  *  *  * 

magazines  criticize  the  perform-  #1*  * 

ance  of  newspapers) ;  IDDer  l^OIllilCl 

“Third,  to  write  an  informa-  ^  ^ 

tive  and  entertaining  column,  SCFICS  ot£irtS 
regardless  of  whether  its 

readers  ever  look  at  a  maga-  In  Newspapers 

zme.  r  K 

A  newspaper  reporter  and  Francisco 

editor  since  college  days  (Wil-  Reasons  why  the  business  man 
liams,  1954),  Mr.  Horne  ap-  never  left  town,  the  electrician 
proaches  his  task  with  a  keen  ground  his  teeth  and  the  sea 
knowledge  of  news,  a  touch  of  captain’s  daughter  did  not  love 
wit  and  instinctive  skepticisrn.  jjpg  gjyeri  in  a  new  Chron- 

Here  are  some  samples  of  his  Features  Syndicate  feature. 

The  facts  behind  the  “simple 
Some  Samples  case  of  amnesia”  and  the  causes 

,  ^  ,  for  a  matron’s  fear  of  violin 

The  ‘Behind  the  News’  head-  music  also  are  among  the  reports 
mg  used  in  Newsweek’s  ‘Peri-  on  individuals  troubled  by  deep 
.scope’  column  of  inside  dope  inner  conflict. 

•seemed  particularly  appropriate  Each  release  develops  a  single 
this  week.  One  item  is  exactly  case  history  from  the  confiden- 
one  week  ‘Behind  the  News.’  ”  ti^j  notebooks  of  a  psychiatrist 
Look’ll  researchers  have  who  writes  under  the  pseudonym 
braved  the  discotheque  circuit,  of  Dr.  Samuel  Davenport.  The 
interviewed  all  of  a  hundred  feature,  called  Inner  Worlds,  is 
young  adult’  New  Yorkers  and  available  thrice  weekly, 
made  the  rounds  of  all  the  social  While  the  writer’s  identity 
workers  who  fill  out  Redbook  must  remain  a  secret,  his  quali- 
questionnaires.”  fications  to  write  this  feature 

“Six  months  was  as  long  as  need  not,  CFS  reports.  He  is 
the  fan  magazines  could  be  described  as  the  director  of  a 
expected  to  restrain  themselves  non-profit  psychiatric  founda- 
in  respecting  the  privacy  of  tion,  chief  of  staff  and  trustee  of 
President  Kennedy’s  widow.  As  a  (California  hospital,  former 
in  her  White  House  days,  the  staff  member  of  mental  hos- 
wagazine  stories  are  more  cloy-  pitals  in  Massachusetts  and 
mg  than  scurrilous;  only  the  Connecticut  and  an  Army  Medi- 
covers  are  suggestive.”  cal  Corps  psychiatrist  during 

‘Holidny’s  survey  of  the  lush  the  Korean  War. 
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Editor  George  E.  Ryan  writes 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Eire 
Society  of  Boston: 

“One  of  the  many  aspects  of 
life  in  the  United  States  to 
which  the  Irish-American  has 
contributed  significantly  is  that 
branch  of  leisure-time  reading  ' 
known  as  the  comic  strip  or 
“funnies.”  From  the  start 
(1896)  of  the  comics  industry 
here,  Irish  wit  and  Irish  charac¬ 
ters,  Irish  skill  and  Irish  in¬ 
sights,  have  given  breath  and 
life  to  a  kind  of  diversion  that  j 
today  entertains  upwards  of  80 
million  U.S,  readers  daily.” 

Mr.  Ryan  lists  many  comic 
characters  with  Irish  names  and  I 
many  cartoonists  who  are  of . 
Irish  descent.  | 

• 

Inauguration  Provided 
Useful  Sales  Booster 

Asheville,  N.  C.  j 

The  inauguration  of  North  j 
Carolina’s  new  governor  at 
Raleigh,  some  200  miles  away  I 
from  the  home  of  the  Asheville  j 
( N.  C. )  Citizen,  produced  a  use-  | 
ful  surge  in  sales  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

Roy  Philips,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising,  reports:  “Our  11th  An¬ 
nual  Progress  Report  and  Inaug¬ 
ural  Issue  contained  8,457  inches 
of  paid  advertising.  But  one  of  | 
the  most  interesting  things  about  j 
this  issue  was  that  2,500  extra 
copies  of  the  edition  were  run 
off  and  distributed  in  Raleigh 
at  the  inaugural  ceremonies. 
Some  were  placed  in  hotels,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  special  distribu¬ 
tion  took  place  at  the  Inaugura¬ 
tion  itself. 

“Our  circulation  department 
has  already  received  orders  for 
over  a  thousand  extra  copies 
which  indicates  to  us  that  this 
type  of  issue,  generated  some 
genuine  enthusiasm.” 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could  | 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be  ! 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the  I 
protection  offered  by  Employer’s  ■, 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
a^ree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  g;ood 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  ’nvasion 
I  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th,.  KANSAS  CITY  MO 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  220  Montyomery 
ATLANTA.  34  Peachtree.  N  E 
CHICAGO.  175  W  Jachson 
NEW  YORK.  Ill  John 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FIEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 
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Humorous  Advice 

WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 

MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
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Child  Training 
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Daily  Horoscope 
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LIHLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBEU 

BATTLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
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FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
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FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
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AU  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
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GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
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THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 
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PROMOTION 

008  Strikes  Back 
With  Admen’s  Help 


By  George  Wilt 

The  Jan.  16  promotion  column 
(“Agent  008  Debunks  Televi¬ 
sion  Ratings”)  used  a  James 
Bondish  -  metaphor,  suggesting 
an  industry-wide  check  by  news¬ 
papers  on  television  ratings.  The 
response  was  such  that  Agent 
008  put  on  his  trench  coat, 
bought  his  ticket  on  the  Lisbon 
express,  and  picked  up  the  trail 
again.  Hard  put  by  enemy  agents 
and  other  unsavory  characters, 
he  continues  with  the  following: 
*  *  * 

More  than  a  dozen  of  his 
operatives  had  checked  in  by 
phone,  and  Special  Agent  008 
turned  to  the  small  mountain  of 
papers  that  cluttered  his  desk¬ 
top.  It  had  been  a  tough  night 
at  the  chemin-de-fer  table,  and 
the  slippery  SMERSH  men  were 
hot  on  his  tail. 

“It  seemed  like  a  good  idea  at 
the  time,”  he  said,  still  puzzled 
at  the  absence  of  any  corre¬ 
spondence  from  “M.” 

“He  could  at  least  have  said 
that  the  whole  thing  stinks,” 
008  mused.  “After  all,  Walter 
Winchell  picked  it  up,  and  com¬ 
mented  on  the  ‘debunking  of  the 
tv  ratings’  in  his  coast-to-coast 
column.” 

The  postman  delivered  some 
interesting  little  notes,  most  of 
them,  strangely,  saying  that 
they  “enjoyed"  the  piece  and 
“went  along  with  the  idea." 

“The  idea  is  not  as  far-out  or 
wild-eyed  as  it  might  at  first 
seem,”  said  Tom  Prime,  nation¬ 
al  advertising  manager  of  the 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record.  “It 
definitely  is  something  to  not 
only  think  about,  but  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about,”  he  continued.  “As 
long  as  the  agencies  are  so 
blindly  sold  on  telephone  surveys 
in  behalf  of  the  broadcasters, 
why  shouldn’t  newspapers  play 
the  same  game?” 

Project  for  Bureau 

“Charlie  Lipscomb  or  Leo  Bo¬ 
gart,  or  someone  at  the  Bureau 
would  be  the  right  selection  to 
play  the  part  of  ‘M’.  The  news¬ 
papers  need  leadership  and  the 
Bureau  can  well  supply  same.” 

Rawlings  Keefe,  manager  of 
general  advertising  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star,  offered  his  newspapers’ 
cooperation.  “Your  idea  is  not 
only  excellent,”  Mr.  Keefe  said, 
“but  one,  I  believe,  the  BoA 
should  sell  newspaper  publishers 
on  doing  NOW.” 


“After  it  has  been  determined 
the  respondent  is  watching  the 
particular  television  show,  I 
hope  he  will  then  be  asked  who 
the  sponsor  is,”  Mr.  Keefe  con¬ 
tinued. 

How  Many  Read  Ads? 

“Advertisers  and  agencies 
want  to  know  how  many  people 
they  can  expect  to  read  their 
ads  in  our  newspapers.  I’m  sure 
they’d  like  to  obtain  ratings  on 
television  commercials,  also,  not 
just  on  the  entertainment  qual¬ 
ity  of  a  program.” 

“Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and  News 
Leader,  said  the  Richmond  news¬ 
papers  had  conducted  telephone 
coincidental  surveys  of  the 
broadcast  audience  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  Richmond  every  six  months 
since  June,  1956. 

Mr.  Donnahoe  points  out  that 
“when  the  report  is  issued  on 
each  survey,  it  is  mailed  to  all 
retail  advertisers,  plus  national 
mailing  lists  of  some  3,500 
names.  It  would  appear  that  a 
good  many  of  the  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  (Richmond)  area 
have  come  to  accept  this  as  the 
most  reliable  measure  of  the 
broadcast  audience,  and  sub¬ 
scription  to  national  rating 
services  in  this  area  has  de¬ 
clined  accordingly.” 

Survey  in  Richmond 

The  Richmond  report,  “House¬ 
holds  reached  by  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  in  metropolitan  Rich¬ 
mond,”  is  based  on  a  sample  of 
4,435  questionnaires.  It  shows 
radio  and  television  audiences, 
Monday  through  Friday,  from 
8  a.m.  through  10  p.m.  Total 
radio  audience  was  highest  (13 
percent)  in  the  8  to  10  a.m. 
period,  and  included  audience 
for  a  total  of  11  stations. 

Television  viewing  reached  a 
peak  of  49.3  percent  of  respond¬ 
ents  during  the  8-10  p.m.  period, 
divided  between  three  stations. 
No  individual  station  showed 
more  than  18.2  percent  at  any 
time  (The  CBS  outlet,  WTVR- 
TV,  between  8  and  10  in  the 
evening.  Not  very  good,  when 
you  compare  it  with  the  house¬ 
hold  coverage  of  the  Richmond 
newspapers ! 

The  icing  on  Mr.  Donnahoe’s 
cake  came  in  the  “sponsor  iden¬ 
tification”  part  of  the  survey, 
which  showed  that  74  percent  of 


the  respondents  could  not  name 
either  the  sponsor  or  product  or 
type  of  product!” 

Francis  X.  Timmons,  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  manager  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  said  that 
we  “may  well  have  uncovered  a 
‘survey  weapon’  which  should 
have  been  apparent  a  long  time 
ago.” 

Low  In  New  England 

And,  evidently  it  was.  Gordon 
MaePherson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call,  said  the  New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau 
had  coordinated  a  similar  sur¬ 
vey,  conducted  by  41  New  Eng¬ 
land  dailies  in  40  cities,  five 
years  ago!  Gordon  said  the 
newspapers  had  their  clerical 
help  come  back  to  the  shop  in 
the  evening  to  make  phone  calls. 
The  1959  survey  showed  that  88 
percent  of  the  respondents  to 
effective  calls  could  not  identify 
the  sponsor  of  a  program.  The 
survey  was  based  on  nearly 
10,000  calls  in  the  New  England 
region. 

Other  correspondence,  while 
urging  further  investigation, 
suggested  caution  in  pursuit  of 
the  problem.  The  effectiveness  of 
answers  obtained  to  questions 
asked  by  untrained  research 
people  was  questioned,  as  was 
the  built-in  bias  that  would  re¬ 
sult  because  a  sur\’ey  would  be 
done  by  one  specific  medium  for 
the  benefit  of  that  medium. 

Another  correspondent  carried 
the  whole  idea  a  step  further, 
suggesting  that  printed  question¬ 
naires  on  television  viewing  be 
both  distributed  and  collected  by 
carrier  boys.  (The  ARB  Surveys 
and  Nielsen  both  use  diary-type 
of  recall  research). 

In  view  of  the  response  to 
our  suggestion  that  a  super¬ 
survey  be  based  on  telephone 
calls  made  by  classified  tele¬ 
phone  solicitors  in  newspapers 
from  coast-to-coast,  we’ll  just 
toss  this  in  the  laps  of  the  re¬ 
search  experts.  I’d  hate  to  be 
the  one  to  have  to  coordinate 
such  a  project! 

• 

Sales  Execs  Salute 
2  Promotion  Execs 

Milwaukee 

Two  newspaper  promotion 
men  were  honored  by  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  chapter  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Sales  Promotion  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  Feb.  2  at  its 
annual  “idea  tree”  workshop. 

Courtland  R.  Conlee,  public 
relations  director  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Company,  and  Andrew  Her- 
tel,  promotion  manager  for  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  received 
the  group’s  “pioneer  award — in 
recognition  of  long  term,  out¬ 
standing  achievement  and  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  profession  of  sales 
promotion.” 
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Five-Month 
Picket  Line 
Move  Ends 

Oaklano,  Calif, 

Picketing  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune  has  ended  and  iti 
organization  has  been  di.ssolved, 
according  to  announcement  by 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  End 
Discrimination. 

The  committee  listed  th« 
weekly  picketing  activities  at 
the  Tribune  plant  as  a  victory 
“and  at  least  a  temporary  end 
to  the  dispute.” 

The  decision  came  after  the 
number  of  pickets  had  dropped 
to  a  score  of  persons.  The  activ¬ 
ity  began  last  September,  and 
grew  in  scope  into  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  November  demonstration 
in  which  police  were  called. 
Seven  arrested  then  were  con¬ 
victed  last  month, 

A  committee  statement  issued 
Feb.  3  .said  it  had  not  achieved 
its  original  goal  but  had 
achieved  increasing  awareness 
among  the  people  “on  the  arbi¬ 
trariness,  brutality,  elitism  and 
racism  of  Alameda  County’s 
power  structure.” 

It  claimed  major  victories  at 
the  San  Francisco  Sheraton- 
Palace  Hotel  and  at  Mel’s,  drive- 
in  restaurants  in  San  Francis¬ 
co. 

“Our  efforts  caused  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  to  mock 
academic  freedom,”  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  statement  added. 

The  members  are  not  leaving 
the  freedom  movement  but  “are 
individually  going  to  develop 
programs  against  police  brutal¬ 
ity  and  the  FBI,  it  was  declared. 

The  un-American  Activities 
Committee  also  was  listed  among 
the  “anti-democratic  poisons” 
the  members  of  the  movement 
propose  to  fight. 

The  picketing  began  Sept.  4 
after  the  Tribune  rejected  a 
demand  that  minority  racial 
group  employment  be  increased 
to  from  15  to  20  percent  of  total 
employment. 

William  F.  Knowland,  editor 
and  general  manager,  termed 
the  provisions  the  committee 
sought  to  be  illegal  in  objectives 
and  purposes. 

The  former  U.S.  Senator  an¬ 
nounced  his  decision  in  a  page 
one  statement  which  described 
the  Tribune  viewpoint,  listed 
meetings  with  the  committee 
which  began  May  4  last,  and 
declared  his  intent  to  reject  the 
demands  “regardless  of  the 
time,  cost  or  effort  it  may 
entail.” 

Simultaneously  the  Tribune 
printed  the  committee’s  printed 
texts  of  the  Ad  Hoc  demands. 
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Accuracy 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


ing  a  certain  statement  but  that 
i  it  was  true  and  “worded  better 
than  I  could.” 

Need  for  Beller  Notes 

The  conclusion  is  almost  in¬ 
escapable:  an  editor  wishing  to 
improve  the  accuracy  of  his 
newspaper  must  see  to  it  that 
his  reporters  perfect  their  tech¬ 
niques  in  taking  notes  and  in 
asking  questions  that  bring  out 
all  the  ne^Kled  information. 

The  third  most  frequent  type 
of  error  —  mistakes  in  meaning 
or  ambiguities  —  can  be  traced 
to  lack  of  clarity  in  writing  — 
a  problem  of  concern  to  copy- 
readers  as  well  as  to  report¬ 
ers.  A  county  assessor,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  criticized  a  story  about 
the  1964  tax  rate  which  he  said 
implied  that  he  sets  the  rate 
whereas  he  merely  applies  the 
rate  established  by  law.  Another 
respondent  cited  this  unclear 
sentence:  “It  was  recommended 
that  right  on  red  signal  turns 
after  stops  be  eliminated  except 
in  instances  where  the  turns 
after  stops  on  red  are  author¬ 
ized.” 

A  person  intimately  involved 
in  an  event,  such  as  a  news 
source,  would  likely  know  so 
many  details  he  might  incline 
to  believe  all  or  most  would  have 
to  be  included  for  a  story  to  be 
complete.  It  is  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  that  only  11  listed  stories 
as  lacking  in  essential  informa¬ 
tion, 

A  leader  in  the  teachers’  pay 
controversy  felt  that  her  re¬ 
marks  that  Oklahoma  could  well 
afford  “the  best  program  for 
its  teachers  and  school  children” 
and  that  she  hoped  “the  gover¬ 
nor  kept  this  in  mind  when  he 
formulated  his  school  program” 
should  have  been  included  in  a 
story.  A  district  judge  said  that 
certain  testimony  in  a  trial 
omitted  from  a  story  should 
have  been  included.  A  woman 
complained  that  all  the  guests 
were  not  listed  in  a  story  about 
a  miscellaneous  shower  in  honor 
of  a  new  bride.  (Nevertheless, 
she  asked  that  the  clipping  be 
returned  to  her  for  her  scrap¬ 
book!) 

Perhaps  the  most  practical 
comment  on  the  question  was 
that  of  a  police  captain  who 
said:  “This  all  depends  on  the 
person  reading  the  paper.  One 
wight  feel  that  the  information 
is  all  that  is  needed  and  others 
think  more  should  be  given.” 

Pew  Criticized  for  Unfairness 

^ause  of  the  frequency  with 
which  newspapers  are  accused 


of  unfairness  and  bias  in  re¬ 
porting,  Oklahoma  small-city 
papers  as  a  group  can  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  they  drew  so 
few  criticisms  on  this  count. 
Only  4  found  a  lack  of  overall 
fairness  and  objectivity  in 
stories  and  only  3  said  they  felt 
omissions  tended  to  falsify  or 
misrepresent  news  accounts. 

Of  the  16  stories  checked  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  teachers’  pay  con¬ 
troversy,  only  2  teachers  said 
that  the  local  paper  had  been 
unfair.  In  one  instance,  a 
teacher  said  the  schools  and  the 
paper  had  been  at  odds  for  some 
time.  The  paper,  the  teacher 
said,  did  not  send  its  most  com- 


Lawrence,  Kans. 

The  center  of  gravity  in  news¬ 
papers  has  shifted  from  editorial 
dominance  to  news  dominance, 
Earl  J.  Johnson,  editor  and  vice- 
president  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  said  Feb.  10  in  the 
William  Allen  White  memorial 
lecture  at  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

Mr.  Johnson  received  the  1965 
national  citation  for  journalistic 
merit  from  the  trustees  of  the 
White  Foundation. 

“One  of  the  most  important 
developments  in  my  time,”  he 
said,  “has  been  the  emergence  of 
two  highly  responsible  and  in¬ 
tensely  competitive  worldwide 
news  services,  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  their  toe-to-toe  competition 
and  the  balance  of  power  that 
exists  now  in  this  area  of  news 
communicating  have  become  the 
public’s  best  guarantee  of  being 
accurately  and  promptly  in¬ 
formed  about  world  and  national 
events.” 

Mr.  Johnson  recalled  that 
William  Allen  White’s  Emporia 
Gazette  was  famous  for  its  edi¬ 
tor’s  provocative  opinions  and 
brilliant  style. 

‘Center  of  Gravity’ 

“Mr.  White  was  bigger  than 
his  newspaper,”  he  said.  “Today 
the  best  newspapers  and  the 
most  successful  ones  are  those 
which  tell  their  readers  the  most 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
nation  and  provide  the  most 
lucid  explanations  of  what  these 
events  mean.  In  most  cases  the 
newspaper  is  now  bigger  than 
its  owner. 

“The  center  of  gravity  in 
newspapers  has  shifted  from 
editorial  dominance  to  news 
dominance,  and  this  has  marked 


petent  and  objective  reporter  to 
cover  a  meeting  called  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  salary  situation.  In  the 
other  instance,  the  teacher 
charged  that  he  was  misquoted 
and  that  some  of  his  remarks 
that  would  best  represent  his 
real  views  were  omitted. 

In  two  instances,  teachers  did 
not  consider  the  stories  as  un¬ 
fair  although  they  did  consider 
them  guilty  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  because  of  omission  of  es¬ 
sential  information. 

Remarks  Misinterpreted 

Other  instances  of  unfairness 
were  found  in  the  report  of  a 
speech  by  a  psychologist  who 


a  decline  in  the  highly  personal¬ 
ized  kind  of  newspapering  that 
we  knew  in  the  heyday  of 
William  Allen  White. 

“Journalism  practiced  mainly 
to  persuade,  and  to  mold  opinion, 
has  become  the  role  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  editorial  writer  and 
the  S3mdicated  columnists.” 

Mr,  Johnson  described  the 
growth  of  the  two  basic  news 
services  since  the  first  world 
war. 

“Thus,  the  two  primary  news 
services  are  the  main  reliance  of 
the  printed  and  electronic  news 
media,”  he  said.  “No  other  two 
organizations  have  as  large  an 
audience  for  news.  The  public’s 
understanding  of  events  in 
Washington,  Moscow,  the  U.N. 
and  Cape  Kennedy,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  opinions  about  these  events, 
are  largely  conditioned  by  what 
it  reads  and  hears  about  them 
under  the  logotypes  of  UPI  and 
AP.” 

Competition  between  the  two 
services  on  world  news  fronts, 
Mr.  Johnson  said,  is  “the  pub¬ 
lic’s  safeguard  against  lethargy 
or  complacency  in  an  area  where 
the  least  let-down  could  be  dis¬ 
astrous  ,  .  .  because  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  news  sources  to  man¬ 
age  the  news  for  their  own 
advantage  is  resisted  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  presence  of 
competitive  reporters.” 

He  said  that  although  many 
of  the  smaller  newspapers  use 
only  one  service  the  editor  can 
be  sure  that  the  service  of  his 
choice  is  alert  and  dependable 
because  an  aggressive  rival  is 
challenging  it  minute-by-minute 
in  every  area. 

The  memorial  lecture  and 
national  citation  are  gpven  here 
each  year  on  the  birthday  of 
William  Allen  White,  who  died 
in  1944. 
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Earl  Johnson  Extols 
Competition  in  News 


said  some  of  his  remarks  were 
misinterpreted,  a  district  judge 
who  felt  that  the  report  of  a 
trial  omitted  certain  testimony 
to  such  an  extent  it  failed  “to 
inform  the  public  of  the  true 
facts,”  and  a  county  treasurer 
who  said  a  story  contained  so 
many  errors  that  he  had  to 
spend  many  hours  “explaining 
to  taxpayers.” 

A  minor  finding  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  that  nowadays  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  technical  and  scientific 
matters  the  reporter  has  to  be 
careful  to  use  words  correctly. 
A  respondent  objected  to  speak¬ 
ing  of  an  airline’s  “jets”  —  they 
should  have  been  called  “jet  tur¬ 
boprop  aircraft.”  A  city  clerk 
criticized  a  statement  that  pipe¬ 
line  was  being  shipped.  “The  re¬ 
porter  and  proofreader  should 
know  that  pipe  does  not  become 
pipeline  until  laid  or  joined  to¬ 
gether,”  he  said.  An  engineer 
commented:  “In  the  construc¬ 
tion  business  all  of  us  pour  ‘con¬ 
crete’  and  not  ‘cement,’  because 
cement  is  classified  as  an  in¬ 
gredient.” 

A  hospital  manager  said  she 
sometimes  “gritted  her  teeth” 
over  inaccuracies  and  misquota¬ 
tions  in  news  reports. 

• 

Redmont  to  Lisbon, 
Benham  to  Santiago 

In  Associated  Press  staff  as¬ 
signments  announced  this  week, 
Dennis  F.  Redmont,  22,  goes  to 
Lisbon,  to  replace  George  Ar- 
feld,  transferred  to  Frankfurt, 
West  Germany.  Mr.  Redmont,  a 
native  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  World  Serv¬ 
ice  desk  in  New  York  since  join¬ 
ing  the  AP  in  June,  1963. 

Joseph  Benham,  a  Texan  who 
has  been  on  the  General  Desk 
and  World  Service  Desk  the  past 
couple  of  years,  becomes  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Santiago,  Chile.  He 
succeeds  Jose  Maria  Orlando, 
who  joined  the  Buenos  Aires 
staff. 

The  new  correspondent  at  St. 
Louis  is  Robert  W.  (Wick) 
Temple,  27,  of  the  Little  Rock 
staff,  who  replaces  Tom  Pender- 
gast,  reassigned  to  Richmond, 
Virginia,  as  chief  of  bureau. 

• 

Wood  Co.  Promotes 
2  on  Finance  Staff 

Daniel  McColley,  president 
of  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  has  announced  the 
election  of  Edward  R.  Ogden  as 
treasurer,  and  Albert  D.  Carey 
as  controller  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Ogden  has  spent  11  years 
with  the  Wood  corporation.  Mr. 
Carey  came  to  Wood  through 
acquisition  by  Wood  of  the  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  Company  in  March 
1957,  where  he  held  the  position 
of  controller. 
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Journalism 
Course  ‘Sub’ 
Is  Discussed 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  failed  to 
obtain  immediate  relief  from  its 
concern  over  the  downprradinp 
of  journalism  on  the  University 
of  California  campus  at  Berke¬ 
ley  during  the  organization’s 
Feb.  3-7  convention  here. 

Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  head  of  the 
university  complex,  submitted 
several  possible  lines  for  restor¬ 
ation  of  status  for  undergradu¬ 
ate  work  in  journalism. 

Curriculum  decisions  lie  wholly 
within  the  authority  of  the 
faculty  of  the  College  of  Letters 
and  Sciences,  he  told  the  CNPA. 

Just  the  day  before,  the  Col¬ 
lege’s  executive  committee  had 
reaffirmed  its  decision  to  drop 
the  journalism  major  in  June, 
1966.  It  also  disapproved  a  pro- 
IX)sal  for  a  new  group  major  in 
mass  communications. 

The  undergraduate  program 
at  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  is  now'  under 
consideration  for  Berkeley.  This 
calls  for  a  major  in  one  of  the 
social  sciences  and  a  minor  in 
journalism. 

Graduate  w’ork  w’ould  be  more 
in  keeping  w’ith  the  tendency  to 
place  professional  w’ork  at  the 
graduate  levels.  Out  of  the  ex¬ 
plorations  now’  under  way  “may 
well  come  an  even  stronger 
graduate  program,’’  Dr.  Kerr 
said. 

Srliuol  Possibility 

A  special  faculty  committee 
of  the  graduate  division  at 
Berkeley  “has  suggested  that 
the  department  might  develop  a 
proposal  for  a  professional 
school,”  he  also  pointed  out. 

Just  before  Dr.  Kerr’s  address 
the  CNPA  membership  meeting 
had  dropped  a  resolution  re¬ 
questing  University  action  to 
restore  journalism  diplomas.  In¬ 
stead,  it  was  voted.  Dr.  Kerr 
should  be  given  his  opportunity 
to  report  and  the  membership 
.should  entrust  the  w’ording  of 
a  resolution  expressing  its  view’s 
to  the  CNPA’s  new’  board  of 
directors. 

Jack  Craemer,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher,  San  Rafael  Independ¬ 
ent-Journal,  w’as  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  CNPA.  His  father,  Jus¬ 
tus  F.  Craemer,  was  president 
in  1929. 

Archie  J.  Hicks  Jr.,  Encinitas 
Coast  Dispatch,  and  James  K. 
Guthrie,  San  Bernardino  Sun- 
Telegram,  w’ere  named  vicepres¬ 
idents  with  George  Murphy, 
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Newton  Wellace,  left,  of  Winters 
Express,  hands  the  presidential 
gavel  to  Jack  Craemer  at  annual 
meeting  of  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 


Supply  of  Graduates 
Short  of  Job  Demandiw;^ 


Sacramento,  Calif. 

Desjjite  rising  enrollments  in 
journalism  schools,  needs  for 
graduates  are  growing  so  much 
faster  that  the  supply  is  not 
coming  even  close  to  the  de¬ 
mands. 

Nearly  200  college  editors 
heard  this  report  by  Paul  E. 
Sw’ensson  of  the  New’spaper 
Fund  at  the  77th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  California  New’s- 
paper  Publishers  Association 
here  last  w’eek. 

Mr.  Swensson  w’as  one  of 
several  panelists  and  speakers 
at  college  seminars,  conducted 
for  the  ninth  year  by  CNPA 
student  members.  He  based  his 
new’est  findings  on  a  sun’ey  of 
the  3,000  June  1964  journalism 
school  graduates. 

The  peak  year  for  journalism 
school  enrollments  was  1948- 
49  W’ith  16,000,  but  four  years 
later,  it  dropped  to  8,000,  Mr. 
Sw’ensson  said.  It  moved  up  to 
11,000  by  the  end  of  the  1950s 
and  now’  is  nearly  back  to  16,- 
000. 


about  500  failed  to  return  quejl 
tionnaires.  A  d< 

Mr.  Swensson  said  the  com-  tract  r 
petent  journalism  graduate  cat  printeri 
expect  after  fiv’e  years  to  bt  sociatio 
earning  about  $10,000  annually,  Contra( 
and  the  less  competent  fron  the  Gu: 
$8,000  to  $9,000,  Some  othei 
professions  may  start  highei  'WT 
but  usually  reach  a  ceiling,  he  Powers 
said.  graphic 

Another  panelist.  Dr.  Dwight  was  in 
Bentel,  journalism  chairman  a:  interna 
San  Jose  State  College,  ex  ation  e 
pressed  his  astonishment  that  strike.” 
the  new’spaper  industry  should  Me¬ 
rely  on  benighted  methods  of  to  go 
recruiting,  such  as  traditionally  Spring! 
hiring  almost  anyone  whe  Brown, 
w’alked  in  the  door  for  a  job.  He  executi 
cited  how  most  other  industries  ITU  p 
are  combing  college  campuses  New  "V 
for  talent,  yet  new’spapers  arc  it  is  tl 
conspicuously  absent.  interna 

solve  a 

Wide  Qioice  Is  Open  ygjg  jg 

Dr.  Theodore  Kruglak,  School 
of  Journalism  director  at  the 
University  of  Southern  Califor-  The 
nia,  noted  an  increased  number  wage 


Van  Nuys  News,  accepts  a  CNPA 
award  from  Governor  "Pat"  Brown. 


Manteca  Bulletin,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mrs.  James  Gill,  Hemet  News, 
W’as  elected  women’s  chairman 
to  succeed  Mrs.  Carlyle  Reed, 
San  Diego  Union  Tribune. 

The  association  presented  57 
first  place  aw’ards.  The  San 
Jose  Mercury-News  captured 
three  trophies  for  promotion, 
typography  and  business  pages. 

The  Van  Nuys  New’s  con¬ 
tinued  its  prominence  among 
w’eeklies  with  awards  for  gen¬ 
eral  excellence,  women’s  pages 
and  promotion. 

An  upsurge  in  offset  printed 
weekly  winners  was  led  by  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  Sun,  also 
a  triple  w’inner  for  page  one, 
editorial  page  and  special  edi¬ 
tion. 

The  offset  San  Leandro  Morn¬ 
ing  News  W’as  first  in  general 
excellence  and  sports  pages 
among  dailies  under  10,000.  The 
affiliated  Alameda  Times-Star, 
printed  from  the  same  presses, 
W’as  first  for  its  women’s  pages. 

The  Santa  Monica  Ei'ening 
Outlook  W’as  general  excellence 
and  youth  interest  coverage 
W’inner  in  the  10,000  to  200,000 
circulation  bracket. 

Leonard  Finder,  Sacramento 
Union,  was  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  which  drew  803  regis¬ 
trants.  CNPA  has  119  daily  and 
243  weekly  new’spaper  members. 
It  has  a  $160,000  annual  budget. 


The  new’spaper  fund  surv-ey 
showed  daily  new’spapers  at¬ 
tracted  341  men  and  149  w’omen, 
or  19  percent.  Of  this  group, 
69  men  and  10  w’omen  con¬ 
tinued  for  master’s  degrees. 
The  average  starting  salary  w’as 
$94.18  per  w’eek.  Weekly  new’s¬ 
papers  W’ere  chosen  by  40  men 
and  44  w’omen  —  w’ith  five  hav¬ 
ing  master’s  degrees  —  and  the 
average  starting  salary  was 
$87.54 

Magazine  w’ork,  including 
house  organs,  was  chosen  by 
121  graduates,  with  $115  aver¬ 
age  starting  salary’. 


Ollier  Careers  Chosen 


Advertising  careers  were 
chosen  by  128  men  and  58  wom¬ 
en.  The  average  starting  salary 
was  $99.64.  In  public  relations, 
there  were  100  men  and  92 
W’omen,  including  46  with  m.a. 
degrees.  The  starting  average 
salary  was  $100.28.  The  radio¬ 
television  figures  were  83  in 
radio,  69  in  television,  a  televi¬ 
sion  average  salary  of  $94.61 
and  radio,  $93.35. 

Other  findings  cited  by 
Sw’ensson  w’ere:  w’ire  sen’ice,  32 
graduates,  $92.90;  teaching,  82, 
probable  average  of  $5,000  to 
$6,000  year;  military,  248  men 
and  2  women;  graduate  school, 
220  men  and  52  w’omen;  Peace 
Corps,  9  men  and  20  women; 
and  other  fields  (including  mar¬ 
riage),  81  men  and  94  w’omen. 

Out  of  the  original  3,000, 


of  new’spaper  requests  for  jotuv  publis 
nalism  graduates.  Because  such  amouni 
graduates  are  able  to  choose  an  hou 
from  many  job  offerings,  col-  a  three 
leges  are  selective  in  placing  John 
their  talented  students.  the  ass 

Documenting  the  increase  in  gaining 
salaries,  a  semi-w’eekly  pub-  it  wou 
lisher  in  the  student  audience  process 
related  that  he  paid  his  editor  Mr. 
$800  monthly,  his  society  editor  $15  in 
$150  a  W’eek,  and  that  no  oneon;stitute( 
his  staff  of  seven  editorial  work-  sues  ci 
ers  received  less  than  $500  a  listed 
month.  He  al 

A  surv’ey  of  CNPA  student  wantec 
delegates  show’ed  an  over-  year,  c 
w’helming  intention  to  follow  “We 
journalism  careers,  with  ap-  mation 
proximately  one-half  choosing  known 
daily  new’spapers,  one -sixth  sibilitii 
W’eeklies,  one-tenth  advertising,  words. 


EDITOR  SC  PUB 


one-fourth  public  relations  and 
one-eighth  magazines.  More 
than  half  the  delegates  had 
worked  parttime  on  newspapers 
and  one-sixth  had  received 
scholarship  or  financial  assist¬ 
ance  from  publications.  About 
a  third  had  summer  employ¬ 
ment  with  new’spapers. 

The  ratio  was  3  to  1  for  menl 
over  W’omen  and  one-tenth  werf| 
married. 

Harry  Green,  immediate  pas| 
president  of  CNPA  and  genera 
manager  of  the  John  P.  Scripps 
Newspapers,  w’as  named  chair 
man  of  an  enlarged  committee 
of  publishers,  educators 
student  editors  to  coordinate 
CNPA  committees  on  journal¬ 
ism  education  and  recruitment 

LISHER  for  February  13,  15*^ 
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Powers  Asks 


[ITU  to  Enter 
N.Y.  Talks 


A  deadlock  has  halted  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  between  the 
printers  and  the  Publishers  As- 
I  sociation  of  New  York  City. 
Contracts  with  craft  unions  and 
!  the  Guild  expire  March  30. 
f  Following  the  22nd  bargain- 
,  ing  session  Feb.  9,  Bertram  A. 
Powers,  jiresident  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6,  said  he 
.  was  informing  officers  of  the 
•  international  union  that  “a  situ¬ 
ation  exists  that  could  lead  to  a 
I  strike.” 

j  Mr.  Powers  said  he  planned 
[  to  go  next  week  to  Colorado 
Springs  to  confer  with  Elmer 
1  Brown,  ITU  president,  and  the 
I  executive  council.  Someone  from 
;  ITU  probably  would  come  to 
!  New  York  soon,  he  said,  since 
;  it  is  the  union’s  policy  to  have 
international  officers  try  to  re¬ 
solve  a  dispute  before  a  strike 
vote  is  authorized. 

i  $10.30  Offered 

The  break  followed  a  $10.50 
wage  package  offered  by  the 
publishers.  The  increase 
amounts  to  $3.50  a  week,  or  10c 
an  hour,  and  would  extend  over 
a  three-year  period. 

John  J.  Gaherin,  president  of 
the  association,  called  it  a  “bar¬ 
gaining  offer,  made  in  the  hope 
it  would  spark  the  bargaining 
process.” 

Mr.  Powers,  pressing  for  a 
$15  increase,  said  wages  con¬ 
stituted  “only  one  of  three  is¬ 
sues  causing  the  deadlock.”  He 
!  listed  automation  as  the  first. 
He  also  insisted  the  union 
wanted  a  one-year,  not  a  three- 
year,  contract. 

“We  want  questions  of  auto¬ 
mation  settled  on  the  basis  of 
known  facts,  and  not  upon  pos¬ 
sibilities,”  he  said.  “In  other 
words,  we  want  to  discuss  each 
machine  as  it  is  introduced.” 

Use  of  outside  tape  by  the 
Times  and  Herald  Tribune  to 
set  stock  tables  has  gone  to 
arbitration,  as  provided  by  the 
present  contract.  After  several 
postponements  a  hearing  has 
been  set  for  March  22.  Mr. 
Powers  said  an  offer  was  made 
by  the  publishers  for  payment 
on  use  of  outside  tape  that 
would  cease  March  30.  This  the 
union  rejected,  he  said. 

The  printers  proposed  that  an 
automation  fund  be  raised  by  a 
5%  tax  on  gross  payroll.  The 
publishers,  who  oppose  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  sharing  savings,  re¬ 
jected  this  suggestion  and 
offered  to  retain  all  employes 
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adversely  affected  when  new 
equipment  is  added.  The  number 
employed  be  reduced  by  retire¬ 
ments,  deaths,  and  departures. 

“If  you  look  at  the  picture 
realistically,”  Mr.  Gaherin  said, 
“the  fact  that  people  are  re¬ 
tained  who  otherwise  might  lose 
their  jobs  due  to  introduction  of 
new  machinery  represents  posi¬ 
tive  sharing  of  savings,  since  it 
preserves  employment. 

“We  asked  Mr.  Powers,  in 
exchange  for  this  protection  for 
the  right  to  mechanize,  to  use 
new  equipment  and  new  systems 
according  to  schedules  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Powers  has  been  insisting 
on  a  citywide  guarantee  of  jobs 
with  a  general  priority  list. 

Some  Demands  Trimmed 

The  printers  asked  that  day 
workers  get  an  increase  from 
$149  to  $164  a  week.  An  origin¬ 
ally  requested  differential  of 
15%  for  night  workers  over 
those  on  the  day  shift  has  been 
cut  in  half,  and  a  20%  differen¬ 
tial  for  the  lobster  shift  has 
been  lowered  to  15%,  Mr. 
Powers  said.  An  hour  a  day  re¬ 
duction  in  hours  has  been  cut  to 
15  minutes,  and  other  considera¬ 
tions  were  made,  he  added. 

Mr.  Gaherin  declared  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  offer  of  a  $3.50  a  week 
increase  was  “reasonable  and 
should  not  be  lightly  considered 
and  summarily  rejected  as  it 
was.”  He  pointed  out  that  this 
was  the  earliest  any  wage  offer 
had  been  made  in  contract  nego¬ 
tiations  in  New  York  City. 

“The  fact  that  we  have  made 
it  at  this  time  is  in  and  of 
itself  evidence  of  our  earnest 
desire  to  solve  the  knotty  prob¬ 
lems  we  face,”  Mr.  Gaherin  said. 

Mr.  Gaherin  said  the  desire  of 
some  New  York  newspapers  to 
use  computers  in  type  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  “over-emphasized.” 
The  Times,  News  and  Post  have 
stated  they  want  to  install  com¬ 
puters.  The  Post,  not  a  member 
of  the  association,  has  one  on 
order.  The  Times  has  equipment 
under  lease.  The  News  had 
equipment  but  had  it  removed. 

“We  are  not  confining  our 
horizons  to  coupling  computers 
to  hot  lead  machines,”  Mr. 
Gaherin  said.  “That  is  merely 
one  phase  of  present  and  future 
possible  newspaper  mechaniza¬ 
tion,  and  probably  a  minor 
phase.” 

• 

Returns  to  Beat 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Charles  M.  Defieux  has  re¬ 
turned  to  covering  the  water¬ 
front.  He  is  running  a  daily 
column  in  the  Vancouver  Sun 
entitled  “Men  and  Ships.”  He 
first  covered  this  beat  in  1926. 
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Youngstown 
Guild  Noise 
Held  Illegal 

Washington 

Trial  Examiner  George  A. 
Downing  is  recommending  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  order  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  and  Youngs¬ 
town  Newspaper  Guild  to  .stop 
harassing  employes  and  custom¬ 
ers  of  the  Youngstown  Vindica¬ 
tor. 

A  strike  has  been  in  progress 
at  the  newspaper  since  last  Aug. 
19  but  daily  editions  have  been 
published  and  sold  at  the  plant. 
The  Guild  is  seeking  recognition 
and  a  contract  for  a  group  of 
outside  circulation  agents. 

The  examiner’s  report  filed 
this  week  describes  how  several 
supervisory  employes  and  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  newspaper  have 
been  living  in  the  plant.  Noted 
among  the  conduct  of  pickets 
was:  “Yelling,  whistle  blowing, 
bugle  blowing,  dragging  of  gar¬ 
bage  cans,  hitting  and  lapping 
on  windows,  banging  of  dust 
jians  against  the  building,  toss¬ 
ing  of  lighted  firecrackers  into 
the  pressroom,  jackrabbit  starts 
of  automobiles  and  screeching 
of  tires.” 

Guild  pickets,  many  of  whom 
were  not  employes  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  examiner  found, 
snatched  papers  from  custom¬ 
ers  and  otherwise  interfered 
with  their  purchases  at  the 
plant.  Others,  he  said,  tried  to 
force  copies  of  the  strikers’  pa¬ 
per,  the  Steel  Valley  News,  on 
Vindicator  customers. 

The  examiner  said  the  guild’s 
actions  resulted  in  damages  to 
the  building.  He  recommended 
that  mass  picketing  and  other 
illegal,  coercive  acts  be  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Acting  on  another  complaint. 
Trial  Examiner  Stanley  H.  Ohl- 
baum  asked  for  orders  barring 
guild  pickets  from  interfering 
with  workers  in  the  plant  of  the 
Youngstown  Arc  Engraving  Co. 
where  cuts  are  made  for  the 
Vindicator.  At  most,  the  exam¬ 
iner  found,  three  Vindicator 
principals  own  5%  of  the  stock 
in  the  engraving  company. 

• 

At  Shopping  Center 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Jack  Hieronymus  has  left  the 
newspaper  business.  The  former 
sales  promotion  manager  of 
Peninsula  Newspapers  Inc.  has 
joined  Coronado  Shopping  Cen¬ 
ter,  an  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 
project  of  the  Homart  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.,  as  general  manager. 


Obituary 


Holland  R.  Peters,  67,  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Bucyrus  (O.) 
Telegraph-Forum  and  later  with 
the  Ray  Barnes  group ;  Feb.  4. 

*  *  * 

Vincent  E.  Clark,  64,  for¬ 
mer  executive  editor  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Daily  News,  and  re¬ 
cently  copy  editor  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post;  Jan.  26. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  Lane,  60,  an  editorial 
artist  for  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  and  producer 
of  the  Vic  Flint  comic  strip; 
Feb.  7. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Buren  H.  McCormack 
(Kathryn  Tofaute),  53,  wife  of 
the  editorial  director  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal;  Feb.  8. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Howard  C.  Rice,  86, 
wife  of  the  president  of  Brattle- 
boro  (Vt.)  Publishing  Co.; 
Feb.  5. 

*  *  * 

Robert  M.  Johnston  Jr.,  41, 
reporter,  editorial  writer  and 
feature  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  since  1950;  Feb.  6. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  j.  Hart  Clinton  (Helen 
Alicia  Amphlett),  59,  wife  of 
the  publisher  of  the  San  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Times;  Feb.  5. 

*  « 

Weymouth  Kirkland,  87, 
chief  counsel  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  since  1914  and  victor 
in  numerous  celebrated  libel  and 
press  gag  cases;  Feb.  3. 

*  *  * 

Frank  E.  Wells,  77,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Williams  (Ariz.)  News;  Jan.  31. 

*  *  « 

Rand  Sutherland,  70,  a  copy 
editor  at  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times;  Jan.  30. 

4c  4c  * 

Oscar  E.  Buder,  89,  a  for¬ 
mer  owner  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Times  before  its  sale  to 
the  St.  Louis  Star  in  1932; 
Feb.  3. 

4c  «  « 

Giles  Lalonde,  48,  former 
news  editor  of  La  Patrie,  Mon¬ 
treal;  Feb.  3. 

*  «  4c 

Albert  G.  Preston,  86,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
City  News  Bureau,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier,  and  papers  in 
Louisville,  St.  Louis  and  Indian¬ 
apolis;  Feb.  1. 

«  «  * 

Joseph  W.  Jennings,  54,  for¬ 
mer  staff  artist  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  New  York. 

4i  4c  * 

Daniel  J.  Bergen,  53,  former 
political  editor  of  the  Pottsville 
(Pa.)  Journal  and  more  recently 
public  relations  representative 
at  Sun  Oil  Company;  Feb.  1. 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

its  case  by  examining  the  jury 
system:  “Jurors  Don’t  Lie”  was 
the  final  article  which  considered 
a  key  New  Jersey  case  in  which 
the  defendant  protested  that  his 
trial  had  been  prejudiced  by 
newspapers  accounts  of  his 
criminal  record.  The  court  de¬ 
clared  that  “unfair  and  preju¬ 
dicial  newspaper  stories”  on 
criminal  cases  are  “becoming 
more  and  more  prevalent 
throughout  the  country.”  Such 
statements  had  the  capacity,  the 
New  Jersey  court  said,  “to  in¬ 
terfere  with  a  fair  trial  and 
cannot  be  countenanced.” 

Prejudice  Unproven 

However,  the  Detroit  News 
points  out:  “The  justices  voted 
7-0  to  uphold  the  defendant’s 
conviction,  obsening  that  jurors 
in  the  trial  had  all  stated  that 
they  would  not  be  prejudiced  by 
newspaper  accounts,  and  noting 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary. 

“Might  not  the  court’s  ex¬ 
pression  of  concern  at  a  threat 
to  fair  trial  have  been  more  per¬ 
suasive  had  it  sprung  from  a 
case  which  proved  the  hazard? 

“But,  say  the  the  critics,  a 
man’s  liberty  or  life  must  not 
be  left  to  the  mere  hope  that 
jurors  speak  the  truth  when 
they  say  they  can  judge  his  case 
fairly,  despite  what  they  may 
have  seen,  heard  or  read,  nor  to 
the  hope  that  they  can,  when 
in  good  faith  they  say  so,  really 
live  up  to  their  noble  intent. 

“We  suggest  that  the  hope 
of  achieving  justice  must  and 
does  in  fact  rest  on  such  be¬ 
liefs.  The  law  demands  an  im¬ 
partial  jury.  But  an  impartial 
juror  is  not  one  who  comes  to 
the  trial  with  a  mind  wholly 
unblemished  by  the  slightest 
hint  of  prior  knowledge,  im¬ 
pression  or  even  opinion.  Not 
even  the  kinds  of  restrictions 
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on  publicity  now  under  discus¬ 
sion  can  guarantee  such  an  ani¬ 
mal,  for  he  doesn’t  exist.” 

Pointing  out  that  one  of  the 
lasting  virtues  of  the  jury  sys¬ 
tem,  as  of  certain  other  ancient 
institutions,  is  its  tendency  to 
rise  to  its  responsibilities,  the 
writer  says:  “That  defendants 
do  win  acquittal  in  jury  trials, 
and  not  infrequently,  despite 
pre-trial  publicity  and  despite 
the  other  built-in  handicaps  any 
defendant  carries  to  trial,  testi¬ 
fies  to  the  ability  of  jurors  to 
overcome  their  own  prior  im¬ 
pressions.” 

And  then  this  final  point: 
“The  hope  of  justice  rests  on 
the  ultimate  honor  and  wisdom 
of  jurors  drawn  from  the  com¬ 
munity.  If  this  is  too  slender  a 
reed  on  which  to  lean,  then  the 
hope  of  justice  is  illusorj^  be¬ 
yond  all  chance  of  redemption.” 
• 

Social  Science 
Fellowships  Open 

Madison,  Wis. 

Applications  for  $6,000  fel¬ 
lowships  which  enable  experi¬ 
enced  newsmen  to  do  graduate 
work  in  the  social  sciences  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  are 
being  accepted  during  February. 

Those  newsmen  chosen  will 
form  the  second  group  of  Rus¬ 
sell  Sage  Fellows  to  spend  a 
year  at  Madison,  each  special¬ 
izing  in  a  selected  area  of  social 
science.  They  will  also  study  the 
problems  of  reporting  the  re¬ 
sults  of  advanced  social  science 
research  for  mass  media  audi¬ 
ences. 

This  year’s  Sage  fellows  are 
Thomas  F.  Dimond,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  studying  political  sci¬ 
ence;  Vincent  J.  Hovanec,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  eco¬ 
nomics;  Richard  J.  Jacobs,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  sociology; 
and  Jack  H.  Morris,  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  political 
science. 

Also  on  the  Madison  campus 
is  Dennis  P.  Byrne,  a  1963  Mar¬ 
quette  University  journalism 
graduate  studying  political  sci¬ 
ence  under  a  Sage  grant.  He  will 
spend  next  year  on  a  cooper¬ 
ating  newspaper  under  another 
aspect  of  the  program. 

The  social  science  writing 
fellowships  are  awarded  under 
a  three-year  $165,000  grant  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  of 
New  York  to  the  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism.  Newsmen 
who  have  a  strong  undergradu¬ 
ate  academic  record  and  three 
to  five  years  of  professional 
newspaper  experience  are  urged 
to  apply  to  Prof.  Ralph  0.  Naf- 
ziger,  director.  University  of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism, 
Madison  53706. 


Newspaper  Reading 
Lessons  Put  on  tv 


Washington 

The  Washington  Star  began 
a  30-week  series  of  educational 
television  programs  entitled 
“Reading  Newspapers”  on  Feb. 
8. 

John  H.  Kauffmann,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager,  said 
the  programs,  a  service  of  the 
in-school  television  division  of 
WETA,  Channel  26,  are  aimed 
at  showing  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  grade  pupils  the  value 
that  lies  in  daily  newspaper 
reading. 

The  programs  are  broadcast 
from  9:45  a.m.  to  10  a.m.  each 
Monday  and  at  10:15  each 
Wednesday.  The  series  will  re¬ 
sume  in  the  fall. 

Mrs.  Judith  Searle,  studio 
teacher  for  the  series,  has  had 
the  assistance  of  the  Star’s  edi¬ 
torial  and  production  staffs  in 
preparing  the  lessons  discus¬ 
sing:  the  format  of  the  news¬ 
paper;  the  processes  involved 
in  evaluating  and  writing  the 
news;  the  value  of  the  editorial 

Educators  Urged 
To  Help  Newsmen 

Washington 

The  National  School  Public 
Relations  Association  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  handbook  for  educators, 
“The  Schools  and  the  Press,” 
which  explains  the  operations  of 
a  newspaper,  defines  terms,  at¬ 
tempts  to  clear  up  unsound 
thinking  about  press  policy  and 
stresses  the  need  for  good  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  schools  and 
the  newspapers. 

The  book  says  bluntly  the 
question  isn’t  whether  or  not  to 
have  press  relations  at  all,  but 
how  those  relations  can  become 
continually  better. 

And  it  tells  educators; 

•  The  press  doesn’t  owe  its 
allegiance  to  educators.  It 
doesn’t  have  to  be  on  the  side  of 
educators  any  more  than  it  has 
to  be  antagonistic.  “You  may 
think  your  schools  are  the  best 
in  the  country,  but  the  editors 
represent  an  outside  viewpoint 
seen  without  the  benefit  of  rosy 
tinted  glasses!  And  this  view¬ 
point  can  aid  you  in  sharpening 
your  own  concepts  and  actions.” 

•  Educators  owe  it  to  the 
press  —  and  themselves  —  to 
keep  all  the  doors  open,  to  in¬ 
vite  questions,  to  keep  available 
the  full  staff  and  facilities  of  the 
school  system. 

Pictures,  and  sample  news  re- 
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page ;  the  place  of  features, 
pictures  and  comics ;  the  services 
offered  to  readers  through  fea¬ 
ture  columns;  review.s  of  fine 
arts;  the  different  kinds  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  mechanical 
processes  involved  in  publishing 
a  newspaper. 

The  programs  include  specific 
suggestions  for  using  the  news¬ 
paper  in  social  studies,  language 
studies,  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  Mrs.  Searle  has  prepared 
a  teacher’s  guide  and  bibliogra¬ 
phy  for  each  lesson.  Technical  i 
assistance  and  supervision  of 
the  series  is  provided  by  the 
Star. 

Mrs.  Searle  is  a  graduate  of 
Wellesley  College  with  honon 
and  attended  Harvard  Unive^ 
sity  Graduate  School  where  she 
received  her  Master’s  Degree  in 
Education  in  1960. 

She  has  edited  books  on  edu¬ 
cation  and,  during  the  summers 
of  1955,  ’56  and  ’57  she  was  an 
assistant  on  the  city  desk  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

leases  illustrate  the  kind  of  news 
that  can  be  generated  by  the 
school  public  relations  office  in 
order  to  aid  newsmen  and  get 
the  school  story  across. 

The  book  was  written  by  Anne 
Chambers  Lewis,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Corpus  Christ 
(Texas)  Caller-Times  and  now 
an  editor  of  the  NSPRA  weekly 
newsletter,  “Education  U.S.A." 
Terry  Ferrer,  education  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  contributed  the  introduc¬ 
tion.  Pictures  are  by  Carl  Pur¬ 
cell,  chief  of  the  photographic 
section  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association. 

• 

Travel  Awards  Honor 
Memory  of  Newsmen 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Travel  Council  of  North 
Carolina  announced  annual 
awards  as  memorials  to  two 
former  North  Carolina  news¬ 
papermen  who  were  influential 
in  travel  promotion. 

The  wards  are  named  for 
Lynn  Nisbet,  manager  of  the 
Raleigh  Bureau  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Afte^ 
noon  Dailies  from  1939  until 
his  death  in  1962,  and  Charles 
J.  Parker,  who  was  with  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  and 
with  the  Associated  Press  in 
Raleigh.  Mr.  Parker  was  diree 
tor  of  the  Travel  Information 
Division  of  the  North  Carolin* 
Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  when  he  died. 
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announcements 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

appraisals  for  estate,  tax. 

Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYBiENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  I’EUGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspaixsrs 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif. 

NBIGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  Phone  546-3357, 

OONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspai)er  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker’’ 

OONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 
DEcatur  2-2311 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
Inc.,  provides  experienced  guidance  in 
purchasing  and  setting  up  for  success- 
fui  publishing.  P.  O.  Dr.  12428,  Pan¬ 
ama  CSty,  E7a. 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27402 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CAUPORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
$18,000  down  buys  well-equipped  plant, 
rural  trading  area,  scenic  isolated  field. 
Hunting,  fishing,  recreation  unlimited; 
mild  climate.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  Newspa¬ 
per  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. 

BUSINEISS  PAPEJR:  Bi-Monthly  serv¬ 
ing  construction  and  realty  industry 
in  Elastern  Pa.  and  New  Jersey.  Tab¬ 
loid,  11  years  old.  $37,000.  Deal  with 
owner.  Building  and  Realty  Record, 
Inc.,  845  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19123. 

IP  YOU  ARE  INTERES’TED  in  Indian 
lore,  the  west,  and  ranching,  plus 
tourist  economy,  this  Colorado  weekly 
newspaper  offers  rare  opportunity  to 
get  into  middle  of  adventure.  $4500 
down.  Lyle  Mariner  Associates,  1441 
Welton  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

ARIZONA  WEEKLY  with  building. 

Gross  $50M,  only  $9M  down. 
Dean  Sellers,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

NEIWSPAPEaiS  BOUGHT  •  SOLD  • 
FINANCED  •  WANTEID  • 

Zone  3  weekly  grossing  $100,000; 
Zone  4  25-30M  daily.  O.  V.  Warren. 
(202)  362-5477.  CE»JTRAL  LIS'nNG 
REIAL’TY,  1024  DuPont  Cir.  Bldg., 
Washingrton,  D.  C. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY— Has  cold-type 
composition,  offset  and  letterpress  job 
plant  in  own  building  in  heart  of 
town.  $19,500  for  all.  FLORIDA  25- 
year  old  paper  near  Gulf  with  offset 
equipment.  Founder  is  retiring  because 
of  health.  Fine  chance  at  low  price 
for  younger  publisher.  $9,750.  L. 
PARKER  LIKELY,  P.  O.  Box  431, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731. 


SMALL  NOR’THERN  CALIFORNIA 
daily  netting  beautifully.  $120,000  with 
29%  down  payment.  Lyle  Mariner  As¬ 
sociates,  1441  Welton  St.,  Denver, 
Colo. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

IOWA  WEEKLIES— Gross  $25M  to 
$100M.  D.  C.  Griggs,  c/o  Hopkins  Real 
Elstate,  New  London,  Iowa, 


SUBURBAN  WEEKLY— Paid  circu¬ 
lation,  mailing  permit;  legale.  Key 
growth  area  of  Central  New  Jersey. 
Box  1213,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Newspaper  Consultants 

GOLD  TYPEI-OFFSET.  Will  assist 
in  selection  of  equipment.  Saving 
thousands.  Layout,  set  up  complete 
operation.  Reliable.  Jos.  A.  McHugh, 
107  E.  Burgess  Rd.,  Marlton,  N.  J. 

Press  Engineers 

W.  E  STANLEY  CO.  &  SON 
Newspai)er  Engineers 
Fox  Lake,  HI.  60020 
(312)  Justice  7-5051 
Erection — Moving; — Rebuilding 
Center  rings  and  clips  rebuilt 
and  turned  in  your  own  plant. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Ck>nveyora 

THE  EDWARDS  ’TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave.  •  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2.  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTUNG 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


ED.  BYRNE  &  COMPANY 

Bought  Sold 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESSES 
Factory  ’Trained  Machinists  St  Riggers 
Dismantling  •  Erecting 
Moving  •  Repairing 
Local — Worldwide— Nationwide 
725  So.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Ill.  60605 
Phone  427-7369 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING-’TRUOKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  81,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


piiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  1 


^  Address- 


vip  Code 


Classification. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P,  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 

Netvspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
now  at  new  location,  129  Buena  Vista 
Drive,  Dunedin,  Florida.  Formerly 
P.  O.  Box  12,  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Have  excellent  properties  available 
in  Midwest  and  Southeast 


CALIFORNIA 

Suburban  group  serving  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  areas  of  the  state. 
1964  volume  $340,000.  Priced  at 
$250,000.  Excellent  terms. 

JACK  L.  SIDLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollyw.xxi  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 

SMALL  WEEKLIES  in  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Idaho. 
From  $3,500  down  payment.  Lyle 
Mariner  Associates,  1441  Welton  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 


n  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Aveaas  •  New  Yerli.  New  York  10022 


editor  8C  publisher  for  February  13,  1965 


Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-iUACE 


Composing  Rttom 


FOR  SALE:  AUTOSETTER.  Linotype 
tape  operation.  Practically  new.  Rotary 
Co.  Cresakill.  N.J.  (201)  667-4040. 

SAVE  composing  room  costs  with 
Handy  Fillers,  printed  copy — fills  holes 
fast.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  ^ancisco, 

L.  &  B.  HEIAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  ESkin.  N.  C. 
World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14* — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from ; 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron.  Ohio 

Pr€‘sses  &  Machinery 

8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16” 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  rnits  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders.  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  dr'ves. 

Can  be  ditnded.  Available  intmediatelyt 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  Sf.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

4S-PAGE  DUPLEX  Metropolitan  press 
No.  R  82.  Consists  of  3  double  width 
16  pasre  units  with  folder  and  con* 
veyor.  Extra  Rears,  spare  parts  and 
rollers.  May  now  be  seen  in  operation, 
at  Bradenton  Herald,  Bradenton,  Flor¬ 
ida.  Priced  reasonable  and  will  con¬ 
sider  terms  to  responsible  party.  Con¬ 
tact  W.  E.  Pagre  above  address. 

CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Um  Ra««t  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lanritoa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  9  SOe  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  9  90c;  2  9  Sl-OO; 

1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippines,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  9  $1.35;  2  9  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classihed  ad  to  “classilled 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AO* 
VERTISING,  Tuesday.  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  Third  Ave..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y..  10022 
Phone  PLosa  2-70S0 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/16" 

14  UNITS— 2  FULL  COLOR  DEf^CS— 

4  HALF  COLOR  DECKS— REVERSES 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  3/2  DOUBLE 
FOLDERS  WITH  CONVEYORS— 14 
REELS.  TENSIONS  AND  WOOD 
BXECrrROTAB  PLASTERS  —  TRACK¬ 
AGE  —  HURLETRON  COLOR  REGIS¬ 
TER  CXTNTROL  —  WEB  SEVERING 
DEVICES  —  MAGNETIC  CYLINDER 
BRAKES  —  PORTABLE  COLOR 
FOUNTAINS. 

WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE  i 

WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTOSHAVER 

This  is  high  speed  equipment — 45,000 
per  hour — with  Cylinder  Gears  in  Oil 
Casingp.  Can  be  split  up  as  2  Presses 
to  suit  your  requironents.  Available 
immediately — Located  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


LIQUIDA'nNG  BUSINESS 
Vanguard  Rotary  Offset  Press 
For  sale,  four  units.  Will  run  one  to 
four  webs  of  15  inch  to  35  inch  width. 
Elquipped  for  four  color  process  and 
black  and  white.  Folds  newspaper  fold 
quarter  or  half  page.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Easily  moved  without  disman¬ 
tling. 

Advertising  Center.  11128  So.  Halsted  St. 
CTiicago,  III.,  60628  Phone  312-264-5328 


4-UNIT  GOSS— 211/2” 

2  DOUBLE  FOLDERS  —  BALLOON 
FORMERS  —  CONVEYORS  —  COLOR 
CYLINDER  —  REVERSE  —  REELS  — 
TRACKAGE  —  AC  MOTORS. 

Fully  equipped  for  full  color 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE— 
VACUUM  BACK 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

FAIRCHILD  PERFORATOR  —  NEW, 
used  less  than  .lO  days.  Multiface 
Light  Touch  ”1035”  for  use  with  unit 
or  non-unit  matrices ;  3  counting 

magazines.  New  $3,940 — will  sacrifice. 
Hume  Mountain  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.,  502 
I  College  PI.,  Valparaiso,  Indiana  46383. 

GOSS  UNIT  <X>LOR  CYLINDER 
22%*  cut-off.  now  available  I 
Add  to  your  present  press 
GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  223/4” 

Steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings,  2  heavy 
duty  folders,  reels,  tensions,  C-H  con¬ 
veyors,  stripping  &  numbering  attach¬ 
ments.  Stereo  equipment.  Location. 

I  Detroit. 

I  - 

Will  sell  as  4  unit  press  if  desired 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.. N.Y..  N.Y.  10017.  OX  7-4590 


MODEL  "E”  GOSS,  1949.  Excellent 
condition.  Runs  5-M  per  hour  smoothly. 
$8,000.  Four-year-old  Ludlow,  electric 
IKit,  assortment  of  fonts,  just  like  new, 
$5,610.  Northville  Record,  Northville, 
Michigan. 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  SN  210  complete 
with  motor,  controls,  chases  and  ac¬ 
cessories,  Avail.  60  days.  See  it  op¬ 
erate  Wednesdays  or  Thursdays.  Sincell 
Pub.  Co.,  Oakland,  Maryland. 


I  TWO  75  HP  PRESS  MOTORS  and  con¬ 
trol,  press  drive:  AC  Mfg.  by  Cutler- 
Hammer.  Eyicellent  condition.  W.  E. 
Stanley  Co.,  Box  243,  Fox  Lake,  III. 

j  60020. 

4-UNIT  S(X)TT,  21  >6*  Arch  Type.  In 
j  line  end  fed  —  Double  Folder  —  Pony 
'  Autoplate,  Metal  Pot  —  Curved  Router. 
The  Daily  Review,  Hayward,  Calif. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


HOE  Super  Production  Press.  6-units  ‘ 
with  double  2-to-l  folder,  22%  inch 
cut-off.  Serial  #2911.  Deliveied  new 
in  1941.  Paper  width  60  to  68  inches.  , 
Diameter  38  inches.  Four  sets  of  angle 
bars,  two  in  front  and  two  in  back  of 
folder.  Frame  drilled  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  sets  of  angle  bars.  Web  severing 
devices  on  all  units.  Electric  brakes  on 
all  units  and  folders.  Hoe  reels  and 
automatic  belt  tension  on  all  units. 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  and  delivery 
table.  Main  press  drives,  150  HP-DC 
motor  with  inching  motor  and  DC 
conti-ols.  Standby  drive,  80-HP-DC 
motor,  inching  motor  and  DC  controls. 
Press  may  be  seen  running  daily. 
Available  June.  1965,  direct  from 
owner.  Contact:  H.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  The 
Evening  Press  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Telephone— (607)  722-3411. 

5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-%" 

One  Extra  Color  (Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Pull  and  Spot  Color, 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 

Excellent  condition.  Located  California. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42ncl  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

MILLER  20  X  26  SIMPLEX  PRESS. 
Excellent  condition.  Serial  No.  7064. 
208-220V.  Complete.  Includes  Flo-Mix 
powder  sprayer.  10  chases,  6  extra 
form  rollers,  6  extra  rider  rollers ;  also 
8  extra  cut  rc  Hers  for  special  jobs. 
Price  $1675.  Contact:  LEBANON 
DAILY  NEWS.  Lebanon.  Penna.  Peter 
P.  Rudegeair,  Jr.  Phone  (717)  272- 
5611. 

23  X  36  Harris  Offset  Press 
23  X  30  Harris  Offset  Press 
2  Ludlows  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  Cabs.  w/Mats  (Send  for  List) 

Model  5-8-31  Linotypes 

Hoe  Dbl.  Page  Tail  Cutter  21% 

APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  CO..  INC. 
210  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 
(212)  966-0070 


Stereotype  Equipment  t'or  Side 


GOSS  MAT  ROLLER  FOR  SAU. 
Make  your  offer.  E.  Ferrat.  .iimanchs. 
Matin.  5701  Christophe-Col'.>mb  St, 
Montreal,  P.Q.,  Canada. 

MODERN 

STEREO  MACHINERY 

Available  Immediately 

Goss  45-R  Mat  Roller 
Plane-O-Plate  Rotary  Shaver 
Electric  Pot.  5,000# 

Tubular  Casting  Box 

Vacuum  back,  tension  lockup 
Tubular  Boring  Machine 

tension  plate  lockup 
Tubular  Router 
Nolan  1  ton  Remelt 
Nolan  Radial  Arm  Router 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

ONE  (1)  HEAVY  DUTY  WOOD  Auto- 
shaver.  22%*  cut-off,  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Contact  G.  L.  G^n,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Ck).,  Providence,  R.I. 
02902 

USED  WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE, 
23 A*  cutoff  complete;  and  one  used 
Sta-Hi  Master  Former.  Both  in  good 
condition.  Box  1142,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Wanted  to  Buy 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

2  —  3  OR  5  UNITS  —  COLOR  CYLIN¬ 
DER— REVERSE— >4  AND  %  FOLD¬ 
ED  —  AC  —  COMPLETE  VACUUM- 
BACK  STEREOTYPE. 

Available  now.  Reasonably  priced. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42r.d  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

T.V,  GUIDE  streamlined  I 
COLE  folder  can  GLUE.  FOLD, 
TRIM  one  operation.  Folders 
available  for  Rotary  Presses 
%,  %.  dbl.  par.  or  comb. 

Okla.  City  Mach.  A^s.,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main,  Okla.  City.  Okla. 

AC  405  CE  6-8841. 

5-UNIT  HOE  PRESS.  22%*  cut-off.  60 
Degree  stagger.  One  unit  11  years  old. 
high  speed,  with  color  cylinder,  80 
Pages  collect,  40  straight.  Will  sell 
complete  or  by  unit.  End  fed.  balloon 
formers.  O.  B.  Martin,  Las  Vegas  Sun, 
900  S,  Commerce  St.,  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada. 


DUPLEX  8-PAGE 

Standard  tubular  deck,  2  to  1  model, 
long  side  frames.  Available  now! 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


40-PAGE  TABLOID  Rotary  Goss 
Press,  some  color  flexibility;  20  chases; 
good  printer.  Available  immediately 
-^attractively  priced.  (Contact:  Wm. 
Spear,  Matzner  Suburban  News 
Wayne,  N.  J.  Call  collect:  (AC  201) 
OX  6-3000. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  2/1 
model,  excellent  condition,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.. N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017.  0X7-4590 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMmT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.. N.Y.. N.Y.  10017.  0X  7-4690 


32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PRESS. 
23  A*  cut-off.  not  too  old,  not  mors 
than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberian,  New 
Iberia.  La. 

Linotypes — Intertypee — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED: 

Linotype  Metal 

Box  1066  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  USED  MODEL  G-4  Intertype  or 
Model  30  Linotype  to  set  ads  and  heeds. 
Parker  Maddrey,  Rutherford  County 
News,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 


TRIPOD  SIDE  UNIT  for  Intertype 
30  channel  and  magazines.  Please  state 
price.  Ro^r  Casey,  523  S.  4th  St, 
Minneapolis  15,  Minn. 


LINOTYPE  32.  34.  38,  or  very  IsU 
14  or  30,  or  equivalent  Intertype.  Give 
full  data  re  accessories,  etc.  Bargain 
for  all  cash.  Stuart  (Fla.)  News. 


100  HP  CLINE  Westinghouse  motor 
for  Goss  press.  3  PH-60cl.  220  volt 
1160  RPM.  Frame  752-C.  Eagle  Ptg. 
Co.,  Butler,  Pa. 

USED  BUNDLE  TIER,  rope  or  wire. 
Reply:  Cuijertino  Courier,  P.  O.  Box 
657,  Cupertino,  Calif. 


HELP  W.4iNTED 


.4dministrative 


-  LARGE  FLORIDA 

UPLEX  TUBULAR  2/1  METROPOUTAN  NEWSPAPB»S 
lent  condition,  complete  need  assistant  controller  with  KOO®  *5 
ment.  Available  immedi-  counting  background.  Good  future.  »» 
resume  of  qualifications.  Replies  will  bs 
JLMAN  ASSOCIATES  held  confidential.  Box  1132,  Editor  • 
r.Y..  N.Y.  10017.  0X7-4590  Publisher. 
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Help  Wsnted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


tthninislralive 


SOMEtWIIi^nE  there  is  a  jroune  news- 
pspennan  vho  has  what  it  takes  to 
became  {cc'^aral  manafper  of  rapidly- 
growintt  rroup  of  suburban  weeklies. 
Zone  2.  >?e  has  editorial  experience 
and  some  backpround  in  advertisinpr : 
he  should  understand  the  basic  oper¬ 
ation  of  circulation,  both  paid  and 
controiled,  and  production.  Idealljr,  he’s 
the  No.  2  man  on  a  progressive  weekly 
and  is  itching  for  the  chance  to  run 
the  show.  Inteiiigence  and  energy  are 
on  his  side.  We  offer  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  with  a  long  established  but 
expending  group.  Box  1154,  Hklitor  & 
Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 
MANAGER 

Zone  5  metropolitan  MES  newspaper  is 
planning  to  convert  their  unit  record 
installation  to  a  computer.  We  need  an 
experiencwl  manager  to  oiierate  our 
present  installation,  help  implement  the 
conversion  and  manage  the  computer 
operation. 


Box  1114, 


Editor  &  Publisher 


MANAGER 

LABOR 

RELATIONS 

A  position  heading  up  the  Lalior  Rela¬ 
tions  activities  of  Metropolitan  news¬ 
paper:  New  York  area  :  involving  active 
participation  in  lator  negotiations 
under  both  multi-emi>loyer  and  indi¬ 
vidual  union  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  grievance  handling  and 
participation  in  arbitration  cases. 

Qualifications  must  include  proven  ex¬ 
perience  in  labor  relations  field.  News¬ 
paper  or  Graphic  Arts  areas  are  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  required. 

Excellent  opportunity.  Submit  in  confi¬ 
dence  romplete  resume  with  references, 
indicating  salary  history  and  salary 
requirements  to: 


Circulation 

ABC  NORTHERN  NHW  ENGLAND 
p.m.  has  opening  coming  up  for  cir¬ 
culation  manager  with  proven  expe¬ 
rience.  Good  base  pay,  expenses  and 
incentive.  Box  1192,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Business  Newspaper  N.Y.C.  (ABC). 
Must  know  mail  fulfillment,  promo¬ 
tion,  systems,  etc.  Excellent  opixjr- 
tunity.  About  $12,000.  plus,  many  ben¬ 
efits.  Box  1211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted 
for  top  university  daily.  Challenging 
work — opportunity  to  do  part-time 
graduate  work.  Needed  by  mid-July. 
"ITie  Daily  Iowan,  201  Communications 
Center,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 
One  of  the  nation's  foremost  news¬ 
papers  requires  the  services  of  a  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager.  This 
man’s  primary  function  is  to  develop 
circulation.  He  will  also  serve  as  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager.  This  is  an 
exceptional  opportunity  and  the  man 
applying  should  have  the  ability  to 
hold  the  top  spot.  The  man  we  are 
seeking  is  employed  at  present  as  a 
circulation  manager  on  a  small  daily 
or  as  an  assistant  circulation  manager 
or  circulation  promotion  manager  on 
a  larger  daily.  He  should  know  all 
phases  of  circulation  and  circulation 
promotion,  carrier  boy,  home  delivery, 
mail  subscriptions  and  rural  motor 
I  routes.  We  prefer  a  man  between 
the  ages  of  27  and  46.  However, 
we  are  more  concerned  with  getting 
a  man  with  the  proper  background, 

!  experience  and  circulation  know-how. 
j  He  should  )«  a  man  with  drive  and 
I  imagination  with  the  ability  to  create 
ideas  and  develop  and  execute  circu¬ 
lation  campaigns.  This  is  a  large  daily 
and  Sunday  paper  in  a  competitive 
market.  This  is  not  an  easy  job  and 
requires  the  services  of  a  hard-work¬ 
ing,  able  man  on  the  way  up.  Write 
Box  1205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Box  1208 


Editor  &  Publisher 


ArtislK-Carloanisls 


ORIGINAL  CARTOONS  of  animals, 
msects,  for  possible  cartoon  strip. 
Send  samples,  which  won’t  be  re¬ 
turned,  Box  1193,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION 

OPERATIONS  ASSISTANT 

Major  New  York  City  daily  seeks 
experienced  circulator  who  can  as¬ 
sume  full  responsibility  for  day-to- 
day  production,  distribution  and 
fleet  operation. 

Position  requires  tact  and  back- 
kround  for  liaison  with  editorial, 
sdvertising,  production  and  ac¬ 
counting  departments  and  close 
cooperation  with  labor  relations. 

Top  ^ary,  bonus  and  opportunity 
for  advancement  is  assured  for  the 
juu  who  can  meet  the  challenging 
demands  of  this  position. 

Send  complete  lob  history 
ood  personal  background  to; 


We  would  like  to  talk  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  manager  or  present  assistant 
who  wants  to  improve  his  future.  We 
are  a  very  aggressive  M,  E.  and  S, 
above  100,000,  in  midwest,  housed  in 
modern  plant. 

Our  growth  has  been  outstanding,  our 
integrity  unquestioned.  Present  circu¬ 
lation  director  will  undoubtedly  move 
to  higher  levels  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years,  and  a  good  assistant  now  will 
ultimately  replace  him. 

If  you  are  45  or  under  and  have  back¬ 
ground  the  job  obviously  re<)uires, 
supply  full  information  preparatory  to 
an  interview. 

Box  1210,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Advertising 

CAM  for  daily  In  Zone  6.  Must  be 
young,  aggressive  —  strong  on  staff 
training  and  promotion.  Salary  and 
bonus  commensurate  with  ability.  Com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  1127,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  of¬ 
fers  TOP  salary  for  experienced  dis¬ 
play  salesman  to  handle  major  ac¬ 
counts.  Hunting,  fishing,  skiing,  major 
league  sports  all  close  by.  Box  1148, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


MAN  to  work  into  advertising  man¬ 
ager’s  position  large  county  seat  week¬ 
ly.  Top  price  for  experienced  man,  or 
consider  beginner.  Write  fully.  Give 
reference.  Leader  Pub.  Co.,  Salem, 
Ind.  47167. 
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REXIENTLY  MERGED  OHIO  DAILY 
is  accepting  applicants  for  display  and 
classifi^  sales.  Prefer  those  with  some 
experience.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor. 
Write  Box  1140,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  DIRECTOR-SALESMAN  needed 
immediately  by  large,  modern  county- 
seat  weekly.  Good  future  for  hard¬ 
working  man  with  ideas.  Layout  and 
copy  experience  necessary.  Write  all 
first  letter.  Eugene  Marten,  LaGrange 
Pub.  Co.,  LaGrange.  Indiana  46761. 


YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  advertising 
salesman  wanted  by  Oregon  publisher. 
Opportunity  in  either  daily  or  weekly 
field.  Excellent  working  conditions. 
Send  resume  and  references  to:  Ralph 
B.  Lee,  Advertising  Director,  Demo¬ 
crat-Herald,  Albany,  Oregon  97321. 


AD  MANAGER  for  small  Illinois 
daily.  Top  salary  now — bright  future 
— ^pension.  Box  1188,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  wanted 
for  top  university  daily.  Challenging 
work  with  students — opportunity  to  do 
part-time  graduate  work.  Needetl  by 
mid-July.  The  Daily  Iowan,  201  Com¬ 
munications  Center,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


"CONNEUnCUT  LIFE”  magazine 
wants  to  expand  its  ad  sales  staff. 
Telephone:  Hartford  236-1671. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  Northwest 
Arkansas  needs  Advertising  Sales  Man¬ 
ager,  Circulation  approximately  6,000. 
Must  bo  experienced.  Ebccellent  opi>or- 
tunity  to  advance.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  John  Whitt. 
P.O.  Box  1369,  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGE^l 
for  Weetem  Pa.  daily.  Promotion  to 
Ad  Director.  $9000  to  start.  Write 
fully  to  Box  1190,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  LIVE-WTRE  AD  SALESMAN 
to  pick  up  loose  ends  on  N.Y.  State 
weekly  in  expanding  area.  Top  iiosi- 
tion  for  good  worker.  Box  1194,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  DISPLAY  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  needed  for  26,000 
Wisconsin  afternoon  daily.  Permanent 
opportunity  for  “go-getter”  in  growing 
Southern  Wisconsin  ,;ommunity.  Good 
salary,  bonus  participation,  group  in¬ 
surance  program.  Prefer  man  with 
some  experience,  but  will  also  consider 
recent  college  graduate.  Send  complete 
details  in  letter  to  M.  W.  Johnston, 
Janesville  Gazette,  Janesville,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  53546. 

Editorial 

SCIENCE  WRITER,  preferably  with 
newspaper  experience,  for  news  de¬ 
partment  of  physician-oriented  bi¬ 
weekly  national  abstract  journal  in 
midwest  metropolitan  area.  Some  travel. 
Reply  to  Personnel  Office,  Modem  Medi¬ 
cine  Publications,  4016  West  66th 
Street,  Minneapolis  24,  Minnesota. 


DESK  MAN 

State’s  largest  daily.  Zone  3,  seeks  solid 
replacement  on  9-man  universal  desk. 
Elxcellent  p^ — top  benefits — best  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Box  1118,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


EDCPANDING  AFTERNOON  DAILY  in 
Zone  2  with  48.000  circulation  and  high 
standards,  seeks  night  desk  man  to  re¬ 
write  corresix>ndent  copy,  write  heads, 
some  iajrout.  Pay  is  1160-plus  for  37^ 
hour  week.  Saturday  and  Sundays  off. 
Send  complete  resume  references.  Box 
1136,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  reporter/ 
feature  writer  by  metropolitan  daily  in 
Region  4,  capable  of  developing  stories, 
pursuit,  programming  own  reportorial 
activities,  helping  in  departmental  plan¬ 
ning.  Include  full  details  on  back¬ 
ground,  previous  responsibilities  with 
application.  Write  Box  1134,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


GENEHIAL  NEWS  REJPORTER,  at 
least  3  years’  experience.  New  Jersey 
daily  in  New  York  metroinlitan  area. 
Night  job.  $135.50  starting  salary. 
Box  1138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

FIXIRIDA  DAILY  wanU  reporter,  un¬ 
der  30.  Give  full  details,  including  sal¬ 
ary  required.  In  first  letter  to  Box 
1082.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


NORTHEAST  OHIO  DAILY  is  looking 
for  applicants  for  general  reporting. 
Prefer  with  soma  experience.  Write 
Joseph  C.  Cowden,  Elditor.  GAZEITTE 
LEADER  POST,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 


REPORTER 
An  afternoon  newspaper  (20.000  circu¬ 
lation)  with  an  unterrified  editorial 
policy  and  a  goal  of  excellence  wants 
to  hire  an  experienced  hand_  or  a  bright 
beginner  for  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porting  position.  Send  your  resume  by 
air-mail  to:  Managing  Editor,  Pine 
Bluff  Commercial,  Pino  Bluff,  Arkan¬ 
sas  71601. 


REJPORTEIR  with  2  or  more  years  ex¬ 
perience  for  general  "in-depth”  report¬ 
ing  on  prize-winning  p.m.  daily — 27.- 
000  circulation.  Advancement  sure  for 
right  man.  Write  or  ’phono:  Elditor. 
Chronicle-Telegram,  EUyria,  Ohio  44036. 


REPORTERS.  BUREIAU  WRITERS  for 
wide-awake  28,000  daily  in  booming 
East  Tennessee.  We  need  up  to  three 
more  men  or  women,  at  ieast  one  of 
them  with  the  writing  flair  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  off-beat  features.  One  or  two 
years’  experience,  or  bright  college 
writing,  would  qualify.  Send  three  sam¬ 
ples  of  your  best  feature  work  to:  Man¬ 
aging  Eiditor,  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times- 
News. 


SPORTS  WRITEIR,  preferably  with 
desk  experience,  for  aggressive  upstate 
New  York  daily.  Good  pay — top  bene¬ 
fits.  Immediate  opening.  Box  1122,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITEIR 

A  Southern  newspaper  with  a  tradition 
of  fine  sports  writing  has  an  opening 
for  a  young  sports  writer  with  imagi¬ 
nation — a  flair  for  good  writing — and 
a  will  to  hustle.  Send  resume,  clip¬ 
pings,  salary  requirement  in  first  letter. 
Personnel  Manager 
THE  CHARLOTTE  NEJWS 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202 


THE  MORNING  REICORD  of  Meriden, 
Conn.,  looks  to  hire  able,  energetic 
male  reporter  for  police  beat,  general 
assignments.  Must  hard  working,  re¬ 
sponsible  and  news  conscious.  Good  job 
for  a  young  man  on  his  way  up.  Write 
full  details  to:  Elditor. 


AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  BROADCAST 
newsmen  (or  women)  who  want  to 
obtain  an  MA  and  a  year’s  experience 
with  a  national  network.  This  is  the 
best  Graduate  Study-Internship  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  country.  Send  a  detailed 
resume,  references  and  a  letter  telling 
why  you  want  to  do  graduate  work 
in  Journalism.  Box  1195,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR— Central  Florida 
5-day  daily  with  approximately  11,000 
circulation.  Must  be  completely  familiar 
with  entire  editorial  department,  in¬ 
cluding  iayouts.  Contact:  Walter  Gie- 
low.  The  Sanford  Herald,  Sanford, 
Fla.  32771.  Tel.:  322-2611. 


COUNTY  EIDITOR  to  direct  corres¬ 
pondents  and  handle  court  house  beat 
on  6-day  p.m.  in  Northern  Ohio.  Prefer 
man  to  handie  camera.  Position  oi>en 
soon.  Insurance  and  hospitalization 
benefits.  Contact:  Howard  Smallsreed, 
Times-Gazette.  Ashland,  Ohio. 


DESK  MAN 

Large  p.m.  daily  (Zone  4)  seeking  ex- 
I>erienced  copy  desk  man,  but  will 
consider  other  with  exceptional  talent. 
All  repliees  in  confidence.  Box  1145, 
Elditor  St  Publisher. 

EXPERIEINCEX),  aggressive  general 
assignment  reporter  for  roving  cover¬ 
age  in  neighboring  towns  serviced  by 
18,000  daily  and  Sunday.  Work  out  of 
home  office — attractive  state  university 
community  with  exceptional  educa¬ 
tional.  cultural,  recreational  facilities. 
Will  pay  good  salary  for  right  man. 
Car  furnished.  Camera  ability  desir¬ 
able.  Write  fully.  The  Messenger, 
Athens,  Ohio. 
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COPY  DESK 

Immediate  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  copy  desk  man. 
Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions,  employee  benefits. 
Permanent  position.  Apply 
in  person  or  send  detailed 
resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
2  I  st  &  Q  Streets 
Sacramento,  California 

DESK  MAN 


If  you  are  a  fast,  accurate 
desk  man,  this  mornins  news¬ 
paper  can  offer  you  good  pay 
and  liberal  benefits.  We  prefer 
a  thoroughly  seasoned  desk 
man  and  college  graduate  but 
will  consider  promising,  well- 
qualified  man  with  limited  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  fully  to  Elmer 
Hay,  Asst.  Director,  Employee 
Relations. 

THE  COURIER-JOURNAL 
LOUISVILLE  2.  KENTUCKY 

JACK  -  OF-  ALL-BDITORI AL-TRADES, 
3-6  years’  experience,  to  assist  city 
editor — reed  copy,  dummy  pages — do 
special  assignment  reporting.  Small- 
city,  metropolitan  area  Zone  2,  Box 
1150,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

METROPOLITAN  AWARD-WINNING 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Chart 
Area  &,  has  immediate  cg>enings  for 
qualified  copy  readers  and  reporters. 
Tliis  is  an  ideal  situation  for  young 
people  who  wish  to  move  out  of  the 
small-paper  category.  Give  full  details 
of  education  and  work  experience  in 
first  letter  to  Box  1156,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTE31 — Growing  weekly  group 
needs  energetic  young  reporter,  recent 
J-Scbooi  grad.  Some  experience.  Learn 
editing,  layout  on  the  job.  Box  1144, 
Editor  St  Publisher, 

SPORTS  DFSKMAN 
We  need  a  young  man — (under  SO) — 
with  experience,  who  can  write  sharp 
heads  and  lay  out  modern  pages  for  a 
progressive  5-man  sports  department  of 
6-aftemoon  and  Sunday  morning  daily. 
Good  living  in  a  city  of  70.000  locate 
in  heart  of  Oregon  recreational  area. 
Good  salary;  better  if  he  can  also 
write  -)-  excdlent  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to:  Jerry 
Uhrhammer,  Sports  News  Editor,  Reg¬ 
ister-Guard,  Ehigene,  Oregon  97401. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

Prestin  job,  but  down-to-ecu^  duties 
at  deu — rewriting,  occasional  feature, 
editing  copy,  turning  out  heads.  Ehc- 
perienoe  in  sports  writing,  especially 
baseball,  necessary.  Will  consider  ap¬ 
plicants  in  their  40's  or  younger.  Pay 
open  to  negotiation.  Box  1160,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

TABLOID,  nationally  distributed,  in 
need  of  editor  and  assistant  editor 
immediately.  Imagination,  ability,  drive 
and  newspaper  background  a  must. 
Send  resume,  clips,  salary  required, 
earliest  availability  and  phone  number 
to:  Art  Jones,  NA'HONAL  BUL- 
LETTIN,  Box  22,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 
44222. 
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REPORTED  sought  for  general  re¬ 
porting  and  some  feature  writing.  Send 
resume  of  qualifications  to  Robert  W. 
Amos,  Eiditor,  The  Jeffersonian,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Ohio. 

TUB  LARGEST  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
in  New  York’s  EMnger  Lakes  region 
seeks  an  editor.  Oi>ening  created  by 
untimely  death.  Prefer  a  family  man 
with  weekly  and/or  daily  experience. 
Position  requires  an  active  interest  in 
local  news  coverage,  pictures.  No  ad 
work.  The  community  is  on  Keuka 
Lake,  has  new  schools — very  reasonable 
housing.  Young,  progressive  staff. 
Write:  ’The  Publisher,  ’The  Chronicle- 
Express,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. 

WANTED:  SPOR’TSWRITER 
Pacific  Northwest  afternoon  daily — 
50,000 — just  lost  a  talented  young 
sportswriter  to  EMrope.  He  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  writer,  ambitious,  energetic  and 
could  handle  desk  work,  too.  His 
general  assignment  duties  included  col¬ 
legiate  and  prep  sports  +  lots  of 
features;  his  pay  was  good;  so  were 
the  frinim  benefits.  If  you  have  similar 
qualifications  and  think  you  can  fill 
his  shoes,  send  resume.  Box  1165, 
^itor  &  Publisher, 

BIG-TEN  JOURNALISM  SCHOOL 
needs  young  TV  newsman  who  can 
prove  his  ability  as  a  reporter,  writer 
and  cameraman,  to  teach  students  in 
classroom  and  laboratory.  High  pay 
— hard  work — unusual  opportunity. 
Box  1186,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

With  at  least  one  year’s  desk  expe¬ 
rience  for  progressive  PM  daily 
(47-M).  Elxcellent  opportunity  for 
.voung,  responsible,  alert  newsman. 
Write:  Personnel  Dept.,  Times-World 
Corporation,  Roanoke,  Va.  24010. 

D  E  S  K  M  A  N 

for  ’TOP  Elastem  Daily  in  N.Y.C. 
vicinity.  Must  be  the  best — a  good 
writer — a  good  copy  editor.  Box  1128, 
Eiditor  St  Publisher. 

EIDITOR :  Hard-working,  quick-think¬ 
ing,  enthusiastic,  all-around  newsman 
needed  NOW  by  large  county  seat 
weekly.  Permanent  position.  Write 
fully  first  letter  (experience,  education, 
references,  samples),  Eugene  Marten. 
LaGrange  Pub.  Co.,  LaGrange.  Indi¬ 
ana  46761. 

EIDI’TOR,  FINANCIAL — Rex)ort  and 
write  interpretive  features  for  national 
magasine.  Zone  2;  some  travel. 
Growth  spot.  Starting  salary  $10- 
$13,000.  Box  1183,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

EIDITOR  ILL,  miblisher  needs  as¬ 
sistance  on  N.Y.  State  weekly  in 
growing  community.  Good  iMtential, 
opi>ortonity  for  man  seeking  mana- 
^rial  ownership  level.  Box  1184,  Eid¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EIDITOR  for  6-person 
staff— 6,000  daily  in  10,000  resort, 
diversified  manufacturing  and  shopping 
center  city;  4-season  outdoor  recre- 
aUon.  Fine  community  and  school 
facilities.  Stress  local  news.  Send  full 
resume,  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Elvening 
News. 

NEWS  AND  FEA’TURE  WRITER, 
exiierienced.  for  Florida  Capital 
bureau.  Wire  name  and  phone  imme¬ 
diately  to  Box  1218,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REJPOR’TEIB  (young  man  or  woman). 
Prefer  J-Degree.  ’Tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  fast-growing,  prise-winning 
17,348  ABC  twice  weekly  in  booming 
North  Jersey  suburbs.  Elditorial  in¬ 
tegrity;  high  standards.  Aig>ly  imme¬ 
diately  to:  Managing  Eiditor,  Suburban 
Trends.  Riverdale,  New  Jersey. 

REIPOR’TEIR  for  city  hall,  politics, 
features  on  9-M  daily.  Year’s  expe¬ 
rience  required.  Camera  knowledge 
helpful.  ’This  is  top  reporting  post  in 
highly  competitive  situation.  Jules 
Wagman,  News  Eiditor,  Niles  (Mich.) 
Daily  Star. 
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SPOR’TS  EDI’TOR  for  12-M  daily. 
Need  good  writer  with  layout  camera 
experience.  Fine  city  in  growing  area. 
Send  resume  to:  Herald-Argus,  La- 
Porte,  Ind.  46350. 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  prize-winning 
weekly  chain  on  Chicago’s  suburban 
North  Shore.  Assist  sports  editor  in 
covering  one  of  the  finest  sports  areas 
in  the  country.  A  versatile,  challeng¬ 
ing  position  created  because  of  our 
rapid  growth.  Features,  column  writ¬ 
ing,  layout  included.  Very  good  future, 
salary,  fringes  and  working  conditions 
in  modem  offices.  Pleasant  community 
to  raise  family.  Bob  Casterline,  Simrts 
Eiditor,  Hollister  Newspapers,  Wil¬ 
mette,  III.,  60091, 

STAFF  WRITER 

Skilled  reporter-writer,  legislation  and 
politics,  national  business  magazine. 
Opportunity  to  travel  and  advance. 
Zone  2.  To  $13,000.  Box  1212,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher, 

TWO  COPY  EDITORS 

Major  Elastern  PM  is  expanding  desk 
staff,  needs  two  men  who  can  grow 
into  positions  of  responsibility.  Fine 
development  program — excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Prefer  25-45,  some  desk  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1217,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Free  Lance 

REPOR’TERS,  WRI’TERS,  STRINGERS 
Need  unusual,  sizzling  red  hot  news 
stories  covering  sex,  strippers,  raids, 
dope,  murder,  etc.,  with  or  without 
pictures.  New  management.  Top  prices 
now  paid.  NA'HONAL  BULLETIN, 
Box  22,  Cuyahoga  Fails,  Ohio  44222. 

•NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHERS  -  FREE  LANCE 
If  you’re  working  for  a  newspaper, 
here’s  a  chance  to  make  side  money. 
All  Zones.  Write;  NATIONAL  STAR 
CHRONiCLE,  64  University  PL,  New 
York.  N.  Y.  10003. 

$2  IF  LEIW  LITTLE  SYNDICATE  USES 
funny  tyi>o,  double-meaning  you  mail 
first.  210  Post  #915E,  San  EVancisco. 

EX’TRA  INCIOME7  Free  lance  writers 
wanted  to  write  articles  for  trade 
magazines  on  an  assignment  basis. 
Contact.  Tony  Chamblin,  Trade  Press 
Syndicate,  The  KD  Company,  Inc., 
Box  3092,  PP  Annex,  Elvansville,  Ind., 
47710. 

Operators-Machinists 

COMPETENT  TTS  OPERATOR.  Good 
seals  and  fringe  benefits.  Ehee  park¬ 
ing.  Chart  Area  2.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  1124,  Editor  &  Ihib- 
lisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  ex¬ 
perienced  with  line  casting  and  tape 
equipment.  Day  work  on  a.m.  news¬ 
paper.  Good  pay  and  bent^ts.  Contact: 
G.  EL  Noble,  Herald.  Rutland,  Vermont. 

MACHINIST-OPERA’TOR  to  back  up 
machinist  on  a.m.  paper.  Elquipped 
with  Fotosetters  and  Fotomatics.  Good 
pay  and  benefits;  union.  Pleasant 
living  in  Pacific  Northwest  city  of 
50,000.  Write:  M,  E.  Kebschull,  Re¬ 
public  Publishing  Co.,  Yakima,  Wash. 

Photography 

NEWS  PHOTO-LAB  TECHNICTAN 
capable  of  taking  and  processing  pic¬ 
tures  for  University  publication.  Bach¬ 
elors  degree  minimum.  $6,000,  12 

months.  Master’s  degree,  salary  higher. 
No  degree  equivalent  acceptable.  Man 
wanted  immediately.  Area  3.  Box  1200, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  LARGE  WEEKLY 
wants  young,  energetic  photographer 
to  take  charge  of  dark  room  and  news 
photos.  Knowledge  of  Scan-A-Graver 
helpful,  not  necessary.  Ideal  location 
near  L.  I.  Sound,  Chart  Area  1. 
Milford  Citizen,  Milford,  Conn. 


Public  Relations 


’raOUSANDS  of  $7,000-170.000  jobs 
available.  Get  free  report.  "NEIR," 
619-EP  Center,  Racine,  Wis. 


HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relationt. 


NEJWS  BUREAU  DIRECTOK.  Young 
man,  preferably  with  experience  with 
metropolitan  daily  or  college  or  uni. 
versity  public  information  office.  Should 
have  good  writing  skills.  Might  bs 
number  two  man  in  large  irstitution. 
Michigan  collegre  with  unique,  ntwi 
provoking  liberal  arts  program  Kesumt 
please.  Box  1152,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


IfriM  Bo 


THE  UNIVEIRSITY  OF  CHIOAGO  ii 
seeking  a  seasoned  reporter-rewrite 
man  with  copy  reading  experience  for 
Office  of  Public  Relations.  Opi  ortunity 
to  communicate  exciting  research  and 
teaching  projects  in  a  vital  center  of 
learning.  Professional  salary.  Tuition 
remission  for  offspring  in  universitiw 
grade  and  high  schools  and  collegt. 
One  month’s  vacation.  Applicants 
write  to:  Dir.  of  Public  Relations,  Ths 
University  of  Chicago,  6801  So.  Ellis 
Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60637.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  I 


NEWS  SERVICE  DIRECTOR:  Wis- 
consin  Division,  American  Automobile 
Association,  seeks  experienced,  skill- 
ful  writer  with  good  media  backgrou^ 
to  direct  statewide  news  service,  help 
with  other  public  relations  iirojeeti. 
Salary  open.  Mail  resume  and  writing 
samples  to:  Stuart  Wright,  P.  O.  Box 
33,  Madison,  Wisconsin  63701. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  BASED  na- 
tional  association  has  public  relations 
opening  for  hard-working,  free-enter- 
prise  oriented  young  man.  Ability  to 
write,  knowledge  of  production  tech¬ 
niques  and  layout  essential.  Will  assist 
PR  Director  in  variety  of  PR  activities 
including  editing  monthly  newsletter, 
writing  news  releases,  preparation  of 
periodic  internal  and  external  publi¬ 
cations  and  visual  materials.  Jouriul. 
ism  degree  and  two  or  more  years' 
experience.  $7500-$9000.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1198,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  CRElA'nVE  WRI’TER  wanted 
to  develop  booklets,  leaflets,  period¬ 
icals,  posters,  films  on  safety  and 
health  subjects.  Journalism  or  ^glish 
degree  and  some  writing  experience 
required.  Creativity  a  must.  Excellent 
salary,  lienefits,  future  growth.  Loca¬ 
tion:  Wisconsin  vacation-land.  Send 
resume,  references,  representative 
writing  to:  Safety  Media  Director. 
Employers  Mutuals,  Wausau,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  54402. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO  43138 
Linotype-Intertype  Information 
EVee  Information 
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Academic 


I  WANT  ’TO  ’TEACH  JOURNALISM. 
Articulate,  solid,  vital  newspaperman; 
also  experienced  in  advertising.  PR.. 
publicity,  magazines.  Age  63.  Now  on 
N.Y.C.  daily.  A  natural  teacher;  self- 
educated,  plus  2  years  college.  Eager 
to  teach;  ability  to  do  a  first-class  job 
as  an  instructor.  Suggestions  invited 
from  helpful,  friendly  souls  everywhere. 
Available  soon — or  can  wait.  Box  IIM. 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PR  MANAGER,  former  reporter  and 
editor,  seeks  full-time  teaching  assign¬ 
ment  and/or  public  relations.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  by  major  corporation.  BA,  MA. 
age  41.  Married,  3  children.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  8  or  9.  Box  1163,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


Administrative 


AD  MANAGER — 25  years’  experience 
small  dailies.  Ability  and  results  above- 
average.  B.J.  degree,  age  47,  family- 
Now  employed,  but  interested  in  pr<v 
fessional  improvement.  Box  1168,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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MR.  PUBLISHER :  phase  out  gradually 
with  continued  income  I  Succesafol 
newspaperman  seeks  to  purchase  part 
interest  and  option  to  buy  small  west/ 
far  west  daily.  Box  1170,  Editor  • 
Publisher. 
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EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  IJ,  1965  fDlT 


Iluatlons  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Arii>:ts-Cartoomtt$ 


ARTIST 

I  Bd.  orial  Cartoonist 

'.'■hart  Area  8 
I  saniples  on  request 

IVrits  Box  1123,  Editor  &  Publisher 


IKTERESTIi  IN  ANY  rartoonins  of 
Itft  ^nd  for  samples.  Box  1157,  Edi 
jr  &  Publisher. 


Ditpiay  Advertising 


DIREICTOR  all  phases.  12  years’ 
medium  daily.  Southeast.  Strong  on 
bureau  and  promotion.  Box  1215,  fkl- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

FOR  HIRE: 

One  Slightly  Used, 

But  Highly  Effective 
Classified  Manager 

Unusual  cirrumstances  make  available 
the  services  of  the  former  CAM  of  the 
leading  MES  classified  medium  in  North 
America.  At  age  42  and  in  vigorously 
good  health.  I  seek  a  top  spot  (or  an 
opportunity  to  get  to  the  top  spot)  on 
sn  aggressive  metropolitan  newspaper 
that  places  a  high  premium  on  top  level 
performance  and  productivity.  Thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  all  facets  of  classi¬ 
fied  and  classified-display,  as  well  as 
classified  research  and  promotion. 
During  11  years  as  CAM  of  a  great 
newspaper,  we  more  than  doubled 
clauified  revenue,  reduced  sales  cost 
lo  its  lowest  point,  cut  errors  and  re¬ 
sulting  adjustments  to  1  adjustment 
for  every  145  ads  published,  and  at¬ 
tained  our  most  favorable  Media  Record 
rankings. 

If  success  in  a  man’s  former  position 
is  any  criterion  as  to  the  degree  of 
success  to  be  achieved  in  your  position, 
then  we  have  something  to  talk  about. 

TOP  REFERENCES 

AVAILABLE  NOWI 
IX)CATE  ANYWHERE 

{Vrite,  IVire  or  Phone: 

Warren  Perry 

B35  South  Normandie  (Apt.  109) 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Area  Code  (213)  384-0439 


Display  Advertising 


^VBCTSINO  MANAOEB/SALBSMAN. 
^rculation.  classified,  legal,  retail,  na- 
lonal  (19  years).  Strong  ideas,  layout, 
wt.  production.  Married.  Avail- 
desperatel  Box  1151;  EMitor 
«  Publisher. 


EDI’TOR- WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
House  organ,  trade  or  consumer  maga¬ 
zine.  New  York:  ■will  travel.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  production.  $10,000.  Box  1087, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEEL)  LABOR  BDI’TOR?  Twenty  years 
on  regrular  and  labor  newspai>ers.  Box 
1083,  Editor  dk  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-COLUMNIST  with 
experience  covering  metropolitan  activ¬ 
ity  seeks  similar  post  on  medium-sized 
daily.  Box  1121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“BEUEVB  IT  OR  NOT.”  25-year-old 
experienced  reporter,  who  actually  en¬ 
joys  and  wants  i>olice  reporting,  is 
seeking  job  with  large  metro  paper 
where  police  business  is  good.  Willing 
to  work  around  the  clock  on  the  big 
stories  or  little  ones.  Experience  in 
Oklahoma  City  and  Chicago.  Good  ref¬ 
erences  and  clips  available  on  request. 
Attended  the  University  of  Missouri; 
married.  Accurate,  fast,  tight  and 
colorful  writing.  Prefer  west  coast,  but 
willing  to  go  where  the  action  is.  Box 
1163,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  competent.  expe¬ 
rienced,  seeks  afternoon  rim  or  news 
desk  spot.  Prefer  Midwest — consider 
others.  Box  1178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EIX-SPORTS  EDITOR,  now  on  metro¬ 
politan  desk,  wants  return  to  sports. 
Writing,  column,  makeup.  Ohioan.  Box 
1156,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  GIRL  REPORTER 
seeks  women’s  i>age  job.  Zone  9.  Has 
clips.  Can  come  for  interview.  Knows 
m^eup.  Box  678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  CAN  DO  JUST  ABOUT  ANYTHING 
you  want  done  in  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment,  including  photography.  Do  you 
have  an  oi>ening  on  your  sports  staff 
for  a  hard  working,  conscientious 
young  married  man,  not  a  floater,  with 
a  good  record?  Let  ms  send  you  my 
resume.  Box  1167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER-EDITOR 
seeks  newspaper  or  industrial  editing 
job.  Married.  Box  1179,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  DESK  MAN— former 
news  editor — wants  relocation  in  mid¬ 
west.  Box  1174,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  MET  I’m  here  I  Box 
1149,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ’Trained  to 
serve  as  managing  editor  of  medium¬ 
sized  p.m.  in  Northeast. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  national  news¬ 
stand  monthly  (600,000  circulation), 
with  6  years’  experience,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  in  small  town — Zone  8  or  9.  Pre¬ 
fers  college,  company,  or  newspaper. 
'Thorough  knowledge  all  phases  of  pub¬ 
lishing-editing,  writing,  production, 
printing,  PR.,  advertising,  Columbia 
degree.  Married,  29,  three  children. 
Versatile,  imaginative.  Box  1177,  Eld- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR’S  post,  Ohio  or 
vicinity,  wanted  by  ex-news  ^itor  who 
bought  weekly,  failed.  Box  1148,  Editor 
4k  Publisher. 


Editorial  I 


27-YEAR-OLD  WOMAN  with  MA  de¬ 
gree  history  of  art — now  working  on 
PHD  in  Paris  and  London — wishes 
to  change  to  Journalism  and  obtain 
any  position  in  newspaper  office  any¬ 
where.  From  newspaper  family.  Desires 
experience  more  than  high  salary.  Box 
1147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  now 
with  lively  educational  periodical — 1^^ 
million  press  run — seeks  editorial  work 
with  magazine  or  newspaper.  BA  in 
Journalism,  female,  age  25,  bi-lingual 
English-German.  Available  Mar.  1. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  1171,  Editor  4k 
Publisher. 


COMPETENT  NEWSMAN  seeks  desk 
or  reporting  job  on  metropolitan  dally. 
Married,  33,  with  12  years’  experience. 
Can  handle  slot.  Box  1209,  Editor  4k 
Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  REVIEWER— AP 
award-winner  for  feature  writing.  Five 
years’  exiMrience  on  daily.  Interested 
in  entertainment  editor’s  position,  re¬ 
viewing,  feature  writing.  Had  expe¬ 
rience  on  all  beats  and  special  assign¬ 
ment  in  Euroiie.  Graduate  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Journalism  School.  Publications 
include  national  magazine  articles. 
Box  1186,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITORIAL  WRITER 
with  toi>-notch  recommendation  seeks 
full-time  editorial  writing  position. 
Would  consider  both  editorial  and 
feature  writing.  Zone  5.  Ten  years’ 
experience  metropolitan  dailies.  De¬ 
gree,  family.  Box  1204,  Elditor  4k 
I’ublisher. 

KXI>ERli2>ICED  GENERAL  NEWSMAN 
ready  for  top  responsibility  on  small- 
city  daily  or  large  weekly  or  semi¬ 
weekly.  Family;  anxious  to  find  last¬ 
ing  home.  Box  1206,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

IP  I  TOLD  YOU  that  I  could  cover 
any  beat,  including  wire;  have  my 
own  camera  equipment  and  can  do 
dark  room  work ;  at  present  supervise 
40  employes;  have  a  B.A.  degree;  have 
won  several  awards  in  recent  years; 
work  about  64  hours  each  week — 
what  kind  of  a  job  would  you  offer 
me,  and  at  what  salary?  Box  1191, 
Editor  4k  Publisher. 

LOOKING  AHEAD  to  develop  a  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  on  your  staff?  Depart¬ 
ment  editor,  30,  heading  staff  of  8 
on  33,000  daily,  seeks  desk  job  that 
will  lead  to  Managing  Elditor  of  20- 
36,000  daily;  also  will  consider  a  job 
as  Managing  Elditor  of  10-16,000  daily 
now.  Rebuilding  my  specialty.  Prefer 
Zones  5,  7,  9.  Box  1201,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Skilled,  ag¬ 
gressive,  prize-winning  news  exec¬ 
utive.  Age  37.  Formerly  with  dailies: 
now  executive  editor  big  non-daily 
operation ;  wants  career  position  on 
a  real  NEIWSpaper.  Stifled  by  present 
management’s  policy  of  ”ads-come- 
flrst.”  Won  bundle  of  prizes  in  State 
Press  awards  this  year,  including 
general  excellence,  distinguished  pub¬ 
lic  service.  Strong  on  local  news.  Good 
at  cost-cutting,  running  staff,  recruit¬ 
ing  top  personnel.  Know  back  shop. 
Good  at  promotion.  Can  revitalize  your 
product — boost  your  circulation.  Prefer 
tough,  competitive  situation— daily  or 
otherwise.  Only  modern,  aggressive 
newspapers  need  reply.  Box  1216,  Eld¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


MUNICIPAL-COURTHOUSE  journey¬ 
man  reporter,  assist  on  desk.  J-grad. 
Box  1197.  Elditor  &  Ihiblisher. 


NEWS  EXECUnVEl— 20  years’  expe¬ 
rience  all  newsroom  jobs,  including 
Washington  and  Far  Elast.  Age  41, 
B.A.  Box  1189,  Elditor  4k  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  of  18.000  award¬ 
winning  California  daily  desires  to 
move  up  to  met  or  into  PR  field. 
Box  1214,  ^itor  4k  Publisher. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY  WRITER  with 
Washington  public  affairs  agency — 11 
years’  newspaper  experience — seeks 
responsible  work  in  ski  country — news¬ 
paper  or  public  relations.  Box  1203, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WEST  COAST  INTEIRVIEWS  during 
March  vacation.  Successful  small  daily 
editor — metro  reporter  and  deskman 
in  Elast,  Midwest.  Married.  33.  Want 
to  settle  West.  Consider  reporter’s  post 
on  medium  or  large  daily,  editor  of 
smaller  daily  or  certain  stimulating 
PR.  Box  1207,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^* 

National  clearing  house  for  comiietent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  onployer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetiy  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Elmpioyers  and  Elmpioyees. 
PRESS 
Elmpioyment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.  C.  tel.;  638-3392 

Free  Lance 

EMPLOYED  BY-LINER.  4  years’ 
travel  throughout  Brazil,  seeks  Brazil¬ 
ian  stringing  assignments.  Box  1116. 
Editor  4k  Publisher. 

FX>R  TOP-FUGHT  WlffiKLT  COLUMN 
and  coverage  of  the  United  Nations 
at  reasonable  cost,  a  first-rate  re¬ 
porter  and  columnist  is  yours.  Join 
the  growing  list  of  newspapers  using 
’’One  World”  syndicate  coverage  of 
affairs  at  United  Nations  each  week. 
Write  ’’One  World.”  .Ml  B.  20th  St.. 
New  York.  N.Y.  lOOlO. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN.  Ma¬ 
ture,  reliable,  married.  Several  yean 
experience  medium-size  paper.  Avail¬ 
able  now  I  Box  1113,  Elditor  &  E’ul>' 
lisber. 

HOT  METAL  PAS’TE-UP  AD  MAN 
I  can  make  it  work  in  your  plant. 
Zone  9.  Box  1161,  Elditor  4k  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGini  (or) 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Ebcperience  with  complete  automation. 
Cold  type,  hot  metal  paste-up,  TTS, 
conveyors,  etc.,  press-stereo,  color. 
Area  2.  ^x  1199,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

PROFESSIONAL  JOURNAL- 
HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR, 

29,  married,  outgrowing  present  slot 
after  6Vi  yean,  needs  opportunity 
commensurate  'with  ability  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Good  feature  and  straight 
writer,  reporter,  creative  idea  man  with 
editorial  production  experience.  Back¬ 
ground  in  public  relations,  daily  news- 
papen.  Award-winning  trade  newspa¬ 
per  writer.  A.B.  Box  1180,  Elditor  4k 
Publisher. 


Special  Services 


Shop  Talk 


Tell  The  People 

Nobody  likes  to  be  attacked. 
Newspapei*men  are  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Nor  are  lawyers.  Criticism 
breeds  criticism.  These  facts 
could  not  be  more  applicable 
than  at  the  present  time  as 
journalists  clash  with  legal  men 
over  pre-trial  publicity.  Thrust 
and  counter  thrust,  angry  words 
in  print  and  over  the  air,  each 
side  seeking  vulnerable  areas. 
This  is  a  matter  of  Vital  —  and 
the  word  is  not  used  lightly — 
concern  to  press  and  public.  It’s 
not  a  new  topic,  we  all  know 
that,  but  now  more  than  ever 
before  the  threat  of  new  sanc¬ 
tions  against  the  press  is  very 
real. 

In  this  “Fair  Trial  vs  Free 
Press,”  the  public  may  have  got 
the  drift  of  what  is  happening 
— but  only  from  “fall-out”  con¬ 
sequent  upon  what  may  be 
termed  private  explosions. 

But  it  is  not  so  in  Detroit. 
The  Detroit  News  has  taken  the 
whole  question  a  stimulating 
stage  further.  A  series  of  edi¬ 
torials  has  put  the  complicated 
and  difficult  questions  involved 
before  that  newspaper’s  readers. 

Editorial  number  one — “Did 
We  ‘Hang’  Lee  Oswald?” — sets 
the  scene  from  Warren  Com¬ 
mission  recommendations,  the 
New  Jersey  Supreme  Court’s 
stiff  doctrine  for  lawyers, 
through  to  comments  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  professional  law  as¬ 
sociations,  particularly  those  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation,  then  goes  on  to  say: 

Case  Is  Not  Proven 

“The  trend  of  these  curbs  is 
perilous.  Their  intent  cannot  be 
faulted,  but  the  road  to  perdition 
is  paved,  lined  and  bridged  with 
worthy  intentions  gone  wrong. 
.  .  .  But,  when,  as  now,  a  chorus 
of  voices  arises  to  claim  that 
‘trial  by  publicity’  so  corrupts 
the  stream  of  justice  that  the 
free  flow  of  information  about 
matters  which  are  or  might  be 
in  the  courts  must  be  severely 
restricted  or  even  cut  off,  in  the 
name  of  fair  trial,  must  the 
public  and  the  news  media  which 
keep  it  informed  accept  their 
assertions — and  their  cures —  at 
face  value?  WE  THINK  NOT. 

“That  justice  is  irretrievably 
publicity-poisoned  throughout 
the  land  is  not,  we  submit, 
proved  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  or  even  proved  prima 
facie.  Least  of  all  is  it  proved 
by  the  current  showcase  exam¬ 
ple:  The  case  of  Lee  Haney 
Oswald. 
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“That  case  surely  exemplifies 
much  that  is  bad.  The  intense 
interest  of  news  media  in  Os¬ 
wald,  coupled  with  intense  in¬ 
terest  of  the  prosecutor  and 
policemen  in  the  news  media, 
compounded  by  some  monumen¬ 
tally  poor  judgment,  may  have 
hung  Oswald  before  he  ever  got 
to  court. 

“Yet  to  draw  conclusions  from 
this  particular  case  in  the  cold 
light  of  hindsight,  detached  from 
the  incredible  shock  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  would  be  unrealistic  and 
incomplete.  The  murder  of  the 
President  was  an  event  not  only 
shocking  but  fraught  with  po¬ 
tential  political  consequence.  An 
entire  nation  waited  to  learn 
who  might  have  done  it,  what 
it  might  mean.” 

After  stressing  that  such  an 
event  could  not  have  been 
.shielded  from  detailed  publicity 
— even  by  the  “much  vaunted 
British  rules” — by  the  most 
stringent  restrictions  on  pre¬ 
trial  publicity,  the  article  ob- 
sen^es:  “To  predicate  far-reach¬ 
ing  curbs  on  traditional  Amer¬ 
ican  practice  in  dealing  with 
news  of  crime  on  so  singular  a 
case  would,  we  believe,  be  a 
fearful  mistake.” 

The  second  editorial — “Why 
Crime  News?” — develops  the 
theme.  It  concedes  that  news 
media  are  not  without  sin  in  the 
matter  of  pre-trial  publicity, 
saying:  “Over-excited  reporting, 
publication  of  ill-founded  sur¬ 
mise  or  evidence  later  ruled  in¬ 
admissible  at  trial,  or  excessive 
spotlighting  of  a  defendant’s 
prior  record  have  sometimes 
prejudiced  a  criminal  case. 
Parties  on  either  side  of  a  case 
have  at  times  been  afforded  a 
forum  to  say  things  they  should 
not  have  said  at  the  time  and 
place,  and  perhaps  should  not 
have  said  at  any  time  or  place. 

“But  we  still  question  whether 
the  danger  is  not  overrated, 
whether  the  problem  warrants 
the  drastic  remedies  now  pro¬ 
posed,  whether  less  drastic  al¬ 
ternatives  are  not  underrated. 
And  we  fear  the  ultimate  end 
of  the  trial  which  some  of  the 
restrictive  architects  appear  to 
be  building. 

“Pre-trial  publicity  about 
himself  is  hardly  the  only  prob¬ 
lem  a  defendant  must  surmount. 
Any  defendant  goes  to  trial  un¬ 
der  the  handicap  of  the  very  fact 
that  he  is  on  trial.” 

Blackout  On  News 

The  writer  points  out  that  the 


only  .safeguard  against  prejudice 
would  be  an  absolute  blackout 
on  news,  not  merely  of  suspects 
or  defendants,  but,  of  crime  it¬ 
self  at  any  time,  “for  fear  it 
may  some  day  and  somehow 
prejudice  somebody’s  right  to  a 
fair  trial.” 

Purists,  says  the  editorial, 
would  argue  there  was  no  case 
for  crime  news  at  all,  saying 
that  it  merely  panders  to  a  de¬ 
praved  public  taste.  But  then 
the  writer  asks  these  questions: 
“Are  citizens  not  entitled  to 
know  of  the  threat  that 
crime  and  criminals,  in  general 
and  in  pai-ticular,  offer  their 
well-being  and  safety  ?  Are  they 
not  entitled  to  know  how  well 
or  poorly  their  government  deals 
with  that  threat? 

“Have  life  or  property  never 
been  preser\'ed  by  timely  infor¬ 
mation  about  how  or  where 
crimes  have  been  committed,  or 
description  of  a  fugitive?  Have 
witnesses  never  come  forward — 
to  the  benefit  of  the  prosecution 
or  of  the  defense — as  a  result  of 
what  they  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  ?  And  has  official  in¬ 
competence,  or  worse,  in  dealing 
with  crime  never  been  opened 
to  light  of  day  by  the  fact  that 
news  media  were  free  to  dig,  and 
to  print  what  they  dug  up?” 

Other  points  in  this  area: 
“Each  citizen  cannot  delve  in  de¬ 
tail  into  the  way  his  government 
conducts  public  business.  His 
only  practical  recourse  is  to  a 
free  press,  imperfect  an  instru¬ 
ment  as  it  may  be.  Officialdom, 
from  White  House  and  capitols 
on  down  to  magistrates’  courts, 
too  easily  confuses  protection  of 
high  public  purpose  with  self¬ 
protection  if  given  the  tool  of 
secrecy.  ...  We  are  no  more 
willing  to  entrust  the  right  to 
know,  and  the  public  should  not 
be,  to  the  judgment  of  attorneys 
with  attitudes  like  that  of  Mr. 
McBride  of  Philadelphia,  than 
he  would  be  to  entrust  the  con¬ 
duct  of  criminal  trials  to  the 
press.  .  .  .  Nor  can  we  admit 
that  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  has  proved  that  publicity- 
prejudiced  criminal  cases  are 
becoming  ‘more  and  more  prev¬ 
alent’  by  the  mere  statement, 
or  that  its  complaint  that  it 
costs  more  to  lock  up  a  jury 
to  shield  it  from  newspapers,  is 
sufficient  reason  to  gag  either 
newspapers  or  the  whole  legal 
profession.  .  •  .  Surely  so  drastic 
a  curb  should  be  based  on  con¬ 
siderations  more  substantial 
than  these.” 

Part  three — “But  this  Isn’t 
England” — shatters  the  illusions 
of  those  who  think  the  British 
system  would  work  here,  say¬ 
ing:  “Long  experience  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  beneath  the 
majestic  black  robe  of  the  bench 
can  beat  a  heart  or  lurk  emo¬ 


tions  and  motives  no  i  iore  than 
human.  Too  often  iias  free¬ 
wheeling  exercise  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  power,  wielded  m  the  hal¬ 
lowed  name  of  removhig  an  ob¬ 
struction  to  justice,  bt‘en  used 
in  fact  to  retaliate  for  fair  com¬ 
ment  on  a  judge’s  per’’ormance, 
to  shield  acts  of  questionable 
wisdom  or  propriety,  or  to  en¬ 
force  outright  censorship  of  le¬ 
gitimate  news. 

“But  America,  unlike  Brit¬ 
ain,  constitutionally  protects  its 
free  jiress.  The  courts  may  deal 
with  a  ‘clear  and  pre.sont’  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  administration  of 
justice;  they  may  not  invoke 
contempt  powers  under  color  of 
any  alleged  ‘inherent’  or  ‘reason¬ 
able’  tendency  in  that  direction. 
The  tough  British  imles  cannot 
be  a))))lied  to  publications  under 
such  a  doctrine. 

“This  has  now  moved  those 
who  decry  the  alleged  effects  of 
pre-trial  publicity  to  .seek  else¬ 
where  for  curbs  on  ‘bad  tenden¬ 
cy.’  For  every  news  story  there  I 
must  be  a  source,  and  the  prime  | 
sources  of  news  about  criminal  i 
matters  are  police  and  at¬ 
torneys.” 

Quoting  Canon  20  of  the 
American  Bar  Association— it 
warns  lawyers  of  ca:  parte  stat^ 
ments  to  the  press — the  editorial 
notes:  “This  mild  caution,  as 
not  a  few  critics  have  said,  is 
honored  more  in  the  breach  t^n 
in  the  observmnce.  They  have 
moved,  therefore,  to  seek  more 
stringent  interpretation,  or  for 
a  more  stringent  restatement  of  i 
the  rule.  .  .  .  The  aim,  in  short,  i 
is  to  apply  the  restraints  of  the ' 
British  rules,  not  directly  on 
news  media,  but  on  lawyers  and 
hopefully,  the  police.” 

Protracted  Delays 


It  was  noted  that  the  British 
rules  might  be  a  “valuable 
model”  here  if  American  justice 
moved  with  the  same  dispatch 
as  that  of  Britain :  a  short  lapse 
of  time  between  arre.st  and  ex¬ 
amination  (when  anything  said 
in  court  may  be  used);  between 
examination  and  trial  and  be¬ 
tween  trial  and  final  ruling  on 
an  appeal.  The  pace  of  American 
justice  did  not  match  the  Brit¬ 
ish.  “Protracted  delay,  especially 
for  the  well-heeled  defendant, 
is  almost  built  into  American 
criminal  procedure,  for  good  and 
bad  reasons.  To  deny  the  public 
information  about  its  police  and| 
its  courts  for  the  months  and 
years  it  can  take  a  case  to  drag 
through  our  courts  is  to  invite 
questionable  behavior  by  that 
inevitable  percentage  of  police, 
prosecutors  and,  yes,  judges, 
who  would  connive  to  thwart 
justice  if  guaranteed  such  a  cur 
tain  of  secrecy.  .  . 

The  Detroit  News  concludes 
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14  Star  Autosetters  in  N.  Y.  Post 


set  all  stocks  in  25  minutes 


The  New  York  Post  sets  all  stock  market  reports  on 
their  14  Star  AutoSetters,  which  are  installed  on 
Monarchs,  Elektrons,  Comets  and  Model  3l’s.  Using 
wire  service  tape,  all  New  York  and  American  Stock 
Exchange  closings  are  in  type  approximately  25  minutes 
after  transmission  begins. 

“After  installing  8  AutoSetters,  we  were  convinced 
that  this  was  the  most  reliable  method  of  getting  our 
market  reports  out  in  a  hurry,”  says  production  manager. 


John  Anderson.  “Two  months  later  we  installed  an  addi¬ 
tional  6  units  to  increase  our  total  to  14.” 

While  dependable  operation  is  required,  the  Post  also 
has  the  AutoSetter  exclusive  advantage  of  interchange- 
ability.  Any  AutoSetter  in  their  plant  can  be  interchanged, 
if  necessary,  between  any  of  their  tape-operated  ma¬ 
chines.  A  single  basic  AutoSetter  fits  all  Linotypes  and 
Intertypes.  No  need  for  special  units  for  particular  models. 
Write  today  for  the  full-color  AutoSetter  brochure. 
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SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 
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